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CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S AMERICA. 


TuereE isto be no end to works upon America. 
It is the one serious subject which never becomes 
stale, and of which we can never hear enough. 
The season fur this is painfully obviovs. We 
gre a little jealous, and perhaps a very little 
envious, Of our vigorous, hearty, and thriving 
Republican neighbour ; and, though too proud 
to acknowledge the fact, not a little anxious to 
ascertain the secret of her astonishing prosperity, 
or ability ‘‘ to go a-head’”’ at so tremendous a 
rate. In relation to the United States, Britain 
is somewhat in the condition of an impoverished 
and decaying aristocratic family, excessively 
proud of its Norman descent ; yet, while it affects 
contempt, sore, and envious of the upstart par- 
tenu, whom great wealth, acquired by industry, 
enables to eclipse it in the external signs of 
rank, as well asin substantial command over the 
comforts and luxuries of life. We look upon 
America, in short, much as some poor outworn 
French noble of the old regime may upon the 
Rothschilds, when their respective vanities hap- 
pen to come into collision; allowing that, how rich 
severthose new-yilt brass barons may be, yet they 
are not the less plebeian, vulgar, and unbaptized 
Jews, In like manner, the people of America may 
be universally the best-educated and fattest-fed, 
the best-clothed, and the best-lodged nation, as a 
nation, in the world; but then they have no Court, 
no Church, no titles, and no nobility ; and, more- 
over, they don’t, like refined Europeans, swallow 
theirsaliva. The working pecple eat molasses with 
bacon, and maid-servants sometimes go with- 
out caps, and, in some instances, either for use 
‘ornament, wear spectacles, and take a good 
deal of their own way, just like their mistresses. 
Now, it is obvious that a people without a 
hutch can have no religion; and without a 
“Surt, and an aristocratic order, no good-breed- 
‘ag among the higher, nor reverence among the 

‘r orders. Bating these social vices and 
“sential wants, the American people are found 
‘onderfully like the middle and lower classes 
the commercial and manufacturing districts 
Great Britain. As for a lady or a gentleman, 
* notorious, that such a phenomenon is not to 
met with throughout the Union, save in the 
thern States, where great refinement of 


~auere is to be found, as the patusal conse- 
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quence and accompaniment of one set of men 
and women being the instruments of degrading 
another into brutes. Captain Marryat, we are 
glad to find, is much less finical as to merely con- 
ventional usages, and silver-fork questions, than 
some of his gentlemanly precursors ; and, 
bating a few prejudices, much less addicted to 
dogmatize and lay down the law and Gospel, 
than his philosophical ones, If liberality enlarges 
his candour, it also impairs the consistency of 
his judgments on men and manners. Allowing 
for certain modes of thinking, which in him can 
hardly be called prejudice, he is as impartial a 
writer as he is a quick and penetrating observer. 
It is going far to assert this much, yet we rather 
think the Americans themselves will, on the 
whole, be satisfied with his report of them, which 
is saying a great deal. 

He sets out by telling them that he owes 
them no gratitude ; they shewed him but scanty 
hospitality, and often insulted and annoyed him. 
But this he attributes in a great measure to the 
unhandsome conduct of former travellers ; and 
he disclaims the meanness of retaliation. It is 
true, that the very latest travellers have been 
more favourable ; but the Americans are not yet 
appeased for the strictures of the Trollopes and 
Kembles, and Halls and Hamiltons ;! and, while 
they actually insulted Captain Marryat, they 
boast of having crammed and mystified Miss 
Martineau, and exult in the successful hoax. This 
bad faith, or breach of morality, put Cuptain 
Marryat on his guard ; and he has been cautious 
of asserting anything for which he had not 
sufficient evidence. A breach of morals may be 
too serious a name for the humorous offence, 
especially as we remember Miss Edgeworth makes 
her Irish Lady Geraldine delight in cramming 
and hoaxing a pedantic Englishman about to 
publish his travels in Ireland; yet it is an 
offence hardly extenuated by the apology, that 
hoaxing and hyperbole constitute the major part 
of American humour. 


If they have the slightest suspicion that a foreigner is 
about to write a book, nothing appears to give them so 
much pleasure as to try to mislead him: this has con- 
stantly been practised upon me, and, for all I know, they 
may in some instances have been successful ; if they have, 
all I can say of the story is, that “ se non ¢ vero, e si ben 





, trovato,” that it might have happened. . 
° 
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Paragraph from a New York Paper. 

“ That old deaf English maiden lady, Miss Martineau, 
who travelled through some of the States, a few years 
since, gives a full account of Mr Pointdexters’ denth ¢ 
unfortunately for her veracity, the gentleman still lives; 
but this is about as near the truth as the majority of her 
statements, The Loafing English men and women who 
visit America, as penny-a-liners, are perfectly understood 
here, and Jonathan amuses himself whenever he meets 
them, by imposing upon their credulity the most absurd 
stories which he can invent ; which they swallow whole, 
go home with their eyes sticking out of their heads with 
wonder, and print all they have heard, for the benefit of 
John Bull's calves.” 

Added to this humorous fancy, the different 
States misrepresent each other, or misdescribe 
each other, much, we presume, as the people of 
London paint all Yorkshiremen as cheats, and 
Lincolnshiremen as heavy and stupid :— 

Boston turns up her erudite nose at New York , Phil- 
adelphia, in her pride, looks down upon both New York 
and Boston ; while New York, chinking her dollars, 
swears the Bostonians are a parcel of puritanical prigs, 
and the Philadelphians a would-be aristocracy. A west- 
ern man from Kentucky, when at Tremont House, in 
Boston, begged me particularly not to pay attention to 
what they said of his State in that quarter. Both a Vir- 
ginian and Tenesseean, when I was at New York, did 
the same. 

At Boston, I was drinking champagne at a supper. 
“¢ Are you drinking champagne?’ said a young Bostonian. 
“ That's New York—take claret ; or, if you will drink 
champagne, pour it into a green glass, and they will 
think it hock ; ehampagne’s not right.”” How are we to 
distinguish between right and wrong in this queer world ? 
At New York, they do drink a great deal of champagne ; 
it is the small beer of the dinner-table. Champagne be- 
comes associated with New York, and therefore is not 
right. I will do the New Yorkers the justice to say, that, 
as far as drinks are concerned, they are above prejudice ; 
all’s right with them, provided there is enough of it. 

This paragraph is an apt specimen of Captain 
Marryat’s manner of getting on; a fairthougha 
shrewd statement, often closing with a sharp sly 
hit. At an early period of his residence, he made 
up his mind to refuse all invitations ; and his 
work has not suffered from hissubsequent indepen- 
dence of the social influences. Captain Marryat 
gets rid at the outset of a systematic account of 
America as a nation, by boldly denying that it is 
a nation at all. It is “‘ a chaotic mass,” that, in 
time, may take form asa nation or nations. But its 
present chaotic state is well worth consideration. 
America has. he acknowledges, begun its career 
under singularly favourable auspices, albeit the 
great wants we have specified. It had, when it 
started, neither church, king, nor nobility ; nei- 
ther a law of primogeniture, nor a privileged or- 
der ; but in lieu of these, “ industry, activity, 
and courage’ —we will add, and religious prin- 
ciple, with a decided bias among its people to free 
civil institutions. According to Captain Marryat, 
Washington left his emancipated country a Re- 
public, but it has changed itself into a pure De- 
mocracy. This nice classic distinction between 
a Republic and a pure Democracy will not readily 
be understood in America, where, we apprehend, 
a Republic is valued only as it approximates to 
a Democracy. Captain Marryat’s definition of a 


Democracy is, that the representative, even af- 
ter the election, must vote as his constituents 


In this view, the Tory constituency 


direct him, 
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of Ipswich is, at present, purely demoeraties) . 
and Kilkenny would have been another democrs, 
tic sectionof the empire, had Mr Hume submitted 
to the dictation of a part of his constituents, It 
is of less consequence to trace the distinction, ,, 
Captain Marryat is decidedly of opinion that 
Democracy with all its imperfections, is the frp, 
of government, best suited to the present CON dition 
of America, because under it the country 
made, and will continue to “ make, the most ry. 
pid advances.” When it is found necessary §,, 
society to pause, or to make a dead halt, jj. 
garchical institutions will no doubt be found more 
efficacious: but our author does not fix the periog 
when this may take place ; and he even regarg, 
it as presumptuous to ealculate the time. W, 
can venture to guess at it. The Americans 
being a thoroughly coramonsensical and ytijj. 
tarian people, will certainly abandon their De. 
mocratic institutions, and adopt those of older 
communities, the moment they perceive that the 
latter tend more to the happiness and prosperity 
of the people living under them, 

The first and lighter part of the work con. 
sists of extracts from the traveller’s diary, Jn 
it his random observations on national and indi- 
vidual character, and on manners, are embodied, 
together with descriptions of a country of which 
he has seen, if not exactly everything, yet 
nearly all that is really worth seeing; the 
great cities, the new cities, and the institutions 
of all kinds, which are peculiar to the United 
States. He dashes at once, seaman-like, into the 
heart of his narrative, with the men heaving the 
anchor of the good ship Quebec, in which hesailed, 
to the Yankee salt-water lyric of Sally Brown, 

Sally Brown, Oh my dear Sally ! (Single vsice.) 
Oh Sally Brown! (Chorus. ) 

Sally Brown of Bubble Al-ly. (Single veice.) 
Oh Sal-ly Brown ! (Chorus.) 

I went to town, to get some toddy, 
Oh Sally Brown ! 

°Twasn’t fit for any body. 
Oh Sally Brown ! 

Sally is a bright mulattar ; (Single voice.) 
Oh Sally Brown! (Chorus.) 

Pretty girl, but can’t get at her, 
Oh Sally Brown! (Chorus.) &c., &c. 


But we mar the effect of this dramatic open- 
ing, by suppressing the recitative or dialogue. 
Captain Marryat landed at New York in May, 
1837, just when half the merchants of the city 
had been declared bankrupt. Universal dismay 
and apprehension then prevailed, succeeding 


excessive panic. 

Not a smile on one countenance among the crowd whe 
pass and repass; hurried steps, care-worn faces, 0 
exchanges of salutation, or hasty communication of ant- 
cipated ruin before the sun goes down. Here two 
three are gathered on one side, whispering and watchin 
that they are not overheard ; there a solitary indi 
with his arms folded and his hat slouched, brvoding avd 
departed affluence. Mechanics, thrown out of employe. 
are, pacing up and down with the air of famished ps 
The violent shock has been communicated, like that 
electricity, through the country to a distance of h ae 
of miles. Canals, railroads, and all public works 
been discontinued ; and the Irish emigrant leans 
his shanty, with his spade idle in his hand, and tae 
as his thoughts wander back to his own Emerald 
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All the banks have stopped payment in specie, and 
there is not @ dollar to be had. I walked down Wall 
Sereet, and had a convincing proof of the great demand 
for money, for somebody picked my pocket. 

The militia are under arms, as riots are expected. The 
panks ia the country ahd other towns have followed the 
eample of New York, and thus has General Jackson's 
currency bill been repealed without the aid of Congress. 
(firs are now at their worst, and now that such is the 
ease) the New Yorkers appear to recover their spirits. 
One of the newspapers humorously observes — * All 
proadway is like unto a new-made widow, and don't 
know whetber to laugh orcry.”” There certainly is a very 
remarkable energy in the American disposition; if they 
fail, they bound up againe Somebody has observed that 
the New York merchants are of that edastic nature, that, 
when fit for nothing else, they might be converted into 
coach springs, and such really appears to betheir character, 

Nobody refuses to take the paper o! tie New York 
hanks, although they virtually have stopped payment— 
they never refuse anything at New York ;—but nobody 
will give specie in change, and great distress is occasioned 
by this want of a circulating medium. a a ee 

At Philadelphia the ultra-democrats have held a large 
public meeting, at which one of the first resolutions 
brought forward and agreed to was—“ That they did not 
owe one farthing to the English people.” 

“They may say the times are bad,” said a young 
American to me, “ but I think that they are excellent. 
A twenty dollar note used to last me but a week, but 
pow it is as good as Fortunatus’s purse, which was never 
empty. I eat my dinner at the hotel, and shew them my 
twenty dollar note. The landlord turns away from it, 
as if it were the head of Medusa, and begs that I will pay 
another time. J buy everything that I want, and I have 
only to offer my twenty dollar note in payment, and my 
credit is unbounded.” ‘ . ‘ . ° . 

Miss Martineau’s work is before me. How dangerous 

it is to prophesy. Speaking of the merchants of New 
York, and their recovering after the heavy losses they 
sustained by the calamitous fire of 1835, she says, that 
although eighteen millions of property were destroyed, 
not one merchant failed ; and she continues, ‘*‘ It seems 
now as if the commercial credit of New York could stand 
any shock short of an earthquake like that of Lisbon.” 
That was the prophesy of 1836, Where is the commercial 
credit of New York now in 1837 ? !!! 
The distress for change has produced a curious remedy. 
Every man is now his own banker. Go to the theatres 
and places of public amusement, and, instead of change, 
you receive an J, O.U. from the treasury. At the hotels 
and oyster-cellars it is the same thing. 

Chere is a little jocularity here, no doubt, yet 
the crisis was singular, and the rebound was not 


less remarkable than the shock. 


Every body inthe Union seemed by instinct 
toknow Captain Marryat. It was impossible to 
preserve the incognito, and he wisely gave the 
matter up. His first excursion was by the 
Hudson, and he will gain the good-will of the 
Americans by placing the scenery of that noble 
nver above even the Rhine scenery. He went 
up the river in the usual manner ; stopped at 
West Point, and at Albany, and went thence to 
Boston, Of the society of that attic city, he 
}edges much more favourably than Miss Mar- 
tinean, but probably they viewed it from very 

trent points, 


Massachusetts is certainly very English in its scenery, 
n essentially English as a city. The Bostonians 
yong they are more English than we are, that is, 
they have strictly adhered to the old English cus. 

he ~ manners, as handed down to them previous to 
“evolution. That of sitting a very long while at 
. wine after dinner, is one which they strictly adhere 
40d which, J think, would be more honoured in the 
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breach than the observance; but their hospitality is un- 
bounded, and you do, 2s an Englishinan, feel at home 
with them. Lagree with the Bostonians so far, that they 
certainly appear to have wade no change in the:r manners 
and customs for these last hundred years. You meet 
here with frequent specimens of the Old English Gentle. 
man, descendants of the best old English tamilies who 
settled here long before the Revolution, and aie now liv. 
ing on their incomes, with a town house, anda country 
seat to retire to during the summer season. The society 
of Boston is very delightful; it wins upon you every day, 
and that is the greatest compliment that can be paid to it. 

Perhaps of all the Americans the Bostonians are the 
most sensitive to any illiberal remarks made upon the 
country, for they consider themselves, and pride them- 
selves, as being peculiarly English; while, on the contrary, 
the majority of the Americans deny that they are Eng- 
lish. There certainly is less intermixture of foreign blood 
in this city than in any other in America. 

After all that has been said about those moral 
absurdities, the Shakers, Captain Marryat con- 
trives to impart novelty and freshness to his 
description of their externals ; for it is only of 
the externals that he is qualified to report. 
There is hot rivalship between Troy and Albany 
in several ways, but particularly in the respec- 
tive excellence of the large female colleges, 
rather than boarding schools, in which both 
rejoice. ‘The Captain was invited to attend an 


examination of one of them at Albany. He says— 

Here, and indeed in many other establishments, the 
young ladies, upon quitting it, have diplomas given to 
them, if they pass their examinations satisfactorily. They 
are educated upon a system which would satisfy even 
Miss Martineau, and prepared to exercise the rights of 
which she complains that women have been so unjustly 
deprived. Conceive three hundred modern Portias, who 
regularly take their degrees, and emerge from the portico 
of the seminary full of algebra, equality, and the theory 
of the constitution ! The quantity and variety crammed 
into them is beyond all calculation, The examination 
takes place yearly, to prove to the parents that the pre- 
ceptors have done their duty, and is in itself very inno. 
cent, as it only causes the young ladies to blush a Little, 

This afternoon they were examined in algebra, and 
their performance was very creditable. Under a certain 
age girls are certainly much quicker than boys, and I 
presume would retain what they learned ifit were not for 
their subsequent duties in making puddings and nursing 
babies. Yet these are affairs which must be performed 
by one sex or the other ; and of what use can algebra and 
other abstruse matters be to a woman in her present state 
of domestic thraldom ? 

The theory of the American constitution was the next 
subject on which they were examined ; by their replies, 
this appeared to be to them more abstruse than algebra: 
but the fact is, women are born Tories, and admit no 
other than petticoat government as legitimate. 

The next day we again repaired to the hall, and 
French was the language in which they were to be ex- 
amined, and the examination afforded us much amuse- 
ment. 

The young ladies sat down in rows on one side of the 
room. In the centre, towards the end, was an easel, on 
which was placed a large black board on which they 
worked with chalk the questions in algebra, &c.—a towel 
hanging to it, that they might wipe out and correct. The 
French preceptor, an old Emigré Count, sat down with 
the examiners before the board, the visitors (chiefly com. 
posed of anxious papas and mammas) being seated on 
benches behind them. As it happened, I had taken my 
seat close to the examining board, and at some little dis. 
tance from the other persons who were deputed or invited 
to attend. 1 don’t know how I came there, I believe 
1 had come in too late; but there I was, within three 
feet of every young lady who came up to the board. 

“ Now, messieurs, have the kindness to ask any ques. 
tion you please,” said the old Count, “M : 
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you will have the goodness to step forward.” A question 
was proposed in English, which the young lady had to 
write down in French. The very first went wrong: I 
perceived it; and, without looking at her, pronounced 
the right word, so that she could hear it. She caught 
it, rubbed out the wrong word with the towel, and 
rectified it. This was carried on through the whole 
sentence, and then she retreated from the board that her 
work might be examined. “Very well, very well, in- 
deed, Miss, c’est parfaitement bien ;’’ and the young lady 
sat down blushing. Thus were they all called up, and 
one after another prompted by me; and the old Count 
was delighted at the success of his pupils. 

Now, what amused me in this way was the little bit 
of human nature—the tact displayed by the sex, 
which appears to be innate, and which never deserts 
them. Had I prompted a boy, he would most likely 
have turned his head round towards me, and thus have 
revealed what I was about; but not one of the whole 
class was guilty of such indiscretion. They heard me, rub- 
bed out, corrected, waited for the word when they did not 
know it, but never, by any look or sign, made it appear 
that there was any understanding between us, ‘Their 
eyes were constantly fixed on the board, and they ap- 
peared not to know that I was in the room. It was 
really beautiful. When the examination was over, I 
received a look from them all, half comic, half serious, 
which amply repaid me for my assistance. 

As young ladies are assembled here from every State 
of the Union, it was a fair criterion of American beauty, 
and it must be acknowledged that the American women 
are the pretliest in the whole world. 

We are sceptical about the doctrine of innate 
tact in female nature; if not altogether a fal- 
Jacy—and it is obviously one in many instances— 
then we must look to education and social posi- 
tion for the origin of tact, not to sex. Slaves and 
maniacs under coercion, are proverbially cunning ; 
and a chamber-maid, when she lies, where truth 
would equally serve her purpose, is said to fol- 
low her natural instinct ; but it is the instinct 
of her degraded calling, not of her sex. If 
Captain Marryat’s account of the tact of the 
Albanian pupils be aw pié de la lettre, then is 
there something still to be desired in the edu- 
cational systems of the great female seminaries. 
He remarked a very youthful matron, who had 
been married ‘‘ the month after she graduated.” 
On leaving Saratoga Springs—where he ran the 
gauntlet of introductions, Mr A., first intro- 
ducing himself, and all the other gentlemen of 
the alphabet introducing each other, from B on 
to Z—he hoped to throw the whole citizens of 
the Republic off his trail. He put no name on 
his luggage, gave none to the Utica rail-road 
people, yet at Schenectady he was again hailed 
as Captain Marryat ! 

At introduction it is invariably the custom to shake 
hands ; and thus you go on, shaking hands here, there, 
and everywhere, and with everybody ; for it is impossible 
to know who is who in this land of equality. 

But one shake of the hand will not do; if twenty 
times during the same day you meet a person to whom 
you have been introduced, the hard is everywhere ex- 
tended, with__“* Well, captain, how do you find yourseif 
by this time ?” ‘ : : ° ‘ 

“At last,” said I to myself,“ J am incog.” I had 
walked out of the engine-house, looked round the com- 
pass, and resolved in which direction I would bend my 
steps, when a young man came up to me; and, very 
politely taking off his hat, said—‘‘ I believe I have the 
pleasure of speaking to Captain M * Had he known 





my indignation when he mentioned my name, poor fel- 
low! But there was no help for it, and I replied in 
the affirmative. After apologizing, he introduced bim. 





self; and then requested the liberty of introducing hi 

friend, ‘* Well, if ever,”’ thought I; and, “no es ig 
followed afterwards, as a matter of course ; and,asa matter 
of course, his friend was introduced, It reminded me of 
old times, when midshipmen, at balls, we used to intro, 
duce each other to ladies we had none of us seen befor 
in our lives, Well, there I was, between two over. 
powering civilities ; but they meant it kindly, ang | 
could not be angry. . . b . 

I had not been recognised in the rail-car, and | again 
flattered myself that | was unknown. [| proceeded, op 
my arrival at Utica, to the hotel, and, asking at the bar 
for a bed, the book was handed to me, and I wag rp, 
quested to write my name. Wherever you stop in 
America, they generally produce a book, and demand 
your name—not on account of any police regulations, 
but merely because they will not allow secrecy jn 
America, and because they choose to know who you may 
be. Of course, you may frustrate this espionage by pu:. 
ting down any name you please; and I had the pen in 
my hand, and was just thinking whether I should be M; 
Snooks or Mr Smith, when [ received a slap on the 
shoulder, accompanied with—* Well, captain, how are 
you by this time?” In despair, I let che pen drop out 
of my hand; and, instead of my na:ne, I left on the 
book a large blot, It was an old acquaintance from 
Albany; and, before I had been ten minutes in the 
hotel, I was recognised by at least ten more. 


These free-and-easy gentlemen wished to shew 
the traveller Professor Nott, who governed the 
students of Schenectady College “ by moral in- 
fluence and paternal sway,” and who had writ- 
ten profoundly on stones and anthracite coal. 

Captain Marryat, in his discussions on reli- 
gion, is decidedly adverse to what is termed the 
Voluntary system, under which he avers that 
neither religion, morals, nor education can pros- 
per. Yet, with inconsistency not limited to this 
particular case, he states :— 

Seriously speaking, Professor Nott is a very cleser 
man; and, I suspect, this college will turn out more 
clever men than any otherin the Union, It differs from 


the other colleges in another point. Jt upholds m 
peculiar sect of religion, which almost all the rest do 


In travelling by coach from Kentucky to Bal. 
timore, a tedious and fatiguing journey, our 
traveller had some singular adventures with 
curious and hospitable Americans. When the 
coach reached any town on the fatiguing jour- 
ney, he was glad to throw off his coat and take 
a rest in bed till it started again, and at one 
place was following this good practice ; but be 
hold ! 


I had been reposing more than two hours when my 
door was opened—but this was too common 4a circum 
stance for me to think anything of it; the people would 
come into my room whether I was in bed or out of 
dressed or not dressed, and if I expostulated, they would 
reply, “ Never mind, we don’t care, captain.” On this 
occasion I called out, “ Well, what do you want?” — 

** Are you Captain M ?’* said the person, 
up to the bed where I was lying. 

‘© Yes, I am,”’ replied I. 

“ Well, I reckon I would’nt allow you to go througt 
our town without seeing you any how. Of all te 
humans, you’re the one I most wish to see.” 

I told him I was highly flattered. ; 

“Well now,” said he, giving a jump, and Ran 
down right upon the bed in his greatcoat, “ I'll just '€ 
you; I said to thechap at the bar, ‘Aint the @P™ 
in your house?’ ‘Yes,’ says he, ‘Then where # aes 
says I, ‘Oh,’ says he, ‘he’s gone into his ow® pt 
and locked himself up; he’s a d——d aristocrat, So 
won't drink at the bar with other gentleme®. sed 
thought I, I’ve read M——~'s works, and I'll be swa® 
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fhe is an aristocrat, and by the ’tarnal I'll go up and 

. go here 1 am, and you're no aristocrat,” 

“ | should think not,” replied I, moving my feet away, 
which he was half sittmg on. 

4 Qh, don’t move ; never mind me, captain, I’m quite 
comfortable. And how do you find yourself by this 


oe tired indeed,” replied I. 

«J suspicion as much. Now, d’ye see, I left four or 
fire good fellows down below who wish to see you; I 
gid I'd go up first, and come down tothem. The fact 

in, we don’t like you should pass through our 
town without shewing you a little American hospitality.” 

So saying he slid off the bed, and went out of the 
om, Ina minute he returned, bringing with him four 
or five others, all of whom he introduced by name, and 
reseated himself on my bed, while the others took chairs. 

«Now, gentlemen,” said he, “as I was telling the 
captain, we wish to shew him a little American hospi- 
ality; what shall it be, gentlemen ; what d’ye say—a 


bottle of Madeira ?” 
An immediate answer not being returned, he con- 


tinued 
“Yes, genilemen, a bottle of Madeira; at my expense, 
lemen, reco!lect that; now ring the bell.” 
‘-] shall be most happy to take a glass of wine with 
you,” observed I, but in my own room the wine must be 


at my expense.” 

*At your expense, captain; well, if it must be, I 
don’t care ; at your expense then, captain, if you say so; 
only you see, We must shew you a little American hospi- 
tality, as I said to them all down below; didn’t I, 
gentlemen ?”” 

The wine was ordered, and it ended in my hospitable 
friends drinking three bottles; and then they all shook 
hands with me, declaring how happy they should be if I 
came to the town again, and allowed them to shew me a 
little more American hospitality. There was something 
so very ridiculous in this event that I cannot help nar- 
rating it; but let it not be supposed, for a moment, that 
lintend it as a sarcasm upon American hospitality in 
general. 

Captain Marryat justly detests the vile taste 
which has led the Americans to dub so many of 
their towns and villages with classic and scrip- 
tural names, and indeed with resounding names, 
borrowed from all parts of the earth. ‘Two hos- 
pitable gentlemen requested to see him on his 
route to Upper Canada, one of whom lived at 
Batavia, and the other at Pekin. Mount Olym- 
pus overlooks Troy on one hand, and Mount 
Ida on the other ; and on the stand at Brooklyn, 
of two coaches seen one day, the one set out 
for Babylon, and the other for Jericho. The pro- 
per names are as absurd as the names of places. 
Byron, a man-slave, is sent to summon Ada, 
4 young female slave. But this, after all, is 
only equivalent to the Cwsars and Pompeys, 
Hannibals and Hebes of the West Indies. The 
absurd or burlesque concatenation of these grand 
tames is often diverting, as when “ Telemachus 
is desired to leave off teasing Calypso, on pain 
of tasting the cow-hide,” or when one passes 
through the towns of Sempronius and Cato, on 
the way to Butternuts. Some of the Christian 
names are, to modern English ears, abundantly 
Wdicrous, Such are Preserved Fish, Populorum 
Hightower, or Asa Peasebody. There are two 
lawyers, partners, in New York, with the happy 
*ppellatives of Catchem and Cheatem; and, the 
ote being Isaac and the other Uriah, gives this 
‘elicitous combination on a door-plate of 

“T, Catcuem & U. Cuzates.” 





Captain Marryat imagines that the Americans 
draw] their words, as they whittle, from their 
cautious, calculating habits. Is it the same 
cause, or what other, that gives the universal 
nasal twang, to which drawling and twanging 
they are insensible? He once said to a lady, 

‘Why do you drawl out your words that 
way?” 

« Well,” replied she, “ I'd drawl all the way 
from Maine to Georgia, rather than clip my words 
as you English people do.” 

The remarks on language do not offer much 
that is new. Sam Slick, in this respect, beats 
all travellers put together. Some of the phrases 
are significant of national customs, The term 
used for baggage in the south and west is still 


plunder. A man was asked— 

“ Well, Abel, what d’ye think of our native genus, 
Mister Forrest ?” 

“ Well, I don’t go much to theatricals, that’s a fact; 
but I do think he piled the agony up a little too high in 
that last scene.” 

The gamblers on the Mississippi use a very refined 
phrase for “ cheating”—“ playing the advantages over 
him,”’ 

But, as may be supposed, the principal terms used are 
those which are borrowed from trade and commerce, 

The rest, or remainder, is usually termed “the balance, 

‘© Put some of those apples into a dish, and the balance 
into the store-room.”” 

When a person has made a mistake, or is out in his 
calculation, they say, ** You missed a figure that time.’” 

Even the thieves must be commercial in their ideas, 
One rogue meeting another, asked him what he had done 
that morning; ** Not much,” was the reply, ‘* l’ve only 
realized this umbrella.” . . + «© «© © © « «© « 
There is sometimes in the American metaphors an energy 
which is very remarkable, 

“ Well, I reckon, that from his teeth to his toe-nail, 
there’s not a human of a more conquering nature than 
General Jackson.” 

One gentleman said to me, “ I wish I had all hell 
boiled down to a pint, just to pour down your throat,”’ 

Where we employ the dainty phrase perqui- 
sites, the Americans say stealings ; or, they get 
so much in salary, and so much cheatage. The 
excessive delicacy, or, at the reader's pleasure, 
the prudish indelicacy of the American women, 
has been duly celebrated by Mrs Trollope, and, 
we should hope, to good purpose ; but it is clear 
that her useful strictures have not yet taken full 
effect. All the world knows that a Queen of 
Spain has no legs, but neither are such indeli- 
cate appendages allowed to refined American 
ladies. Captain Marryat had one day the indis- 
cretion or indelicacy to ask a young lady, who 
had fallen from a piece of rock, on which she 
stuod to view the Falls of Niagara, if she had 


hurt her leg ? 

She turned from me, evidently much shocked, or much 
offended; and not being aware that I had committed any 
very heinous offence, I begged to know what was the 
reason of her displeasure, After some hesitation, she 
said that as she knew me well, she would tell me that 
the word leg was never mentioned before ladies. I apo- 
logized for my want of refinement, which was attribut. 
able to my having been accustomed only to English 
society, and added, that as such articles must occasion- 
ally be referred to, even in the most polite circles of Ame. 
rica, perhaps she would inform me by what name I 
might mention them without shocking the company. 
Her reply was, that the word limb was used; * nay,’ 
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continued she, “ I am not so particular as some people 
are, for | know those who always say limb of a table, 
or limb of a pianoforte.” 


In a fashionable ladies’ boarding-school, to 
which Captain Marryat afterwards escorted a 
lady, he discovered that the damsel, whose legs 
were only limbs, had told him truly that ‘she 
was not so particular as some people ;’ for he 
there saw a square piano-forte, with its four 
limbs delicately concealed in modest little trou- 
sers, with frills at the bottom of them! We 
should imagine this was more likely to be meant 
as a defence against flies, destroying French 
polish, than as a protection to female delicacy ; 
but there is no calculating. 

Captain Marryat dees not admire the system 
of prison discipline in America nearly so much 
as a few of those who have witnessed its effects, 
and as many others, who merely judge by hear- 
Say, appear to do. He prefers a little more 
hanging, with less severe secondary punishments. 
He was allowed to visit the prisoners alone, as 
Miss Martineau and others have done; and, after 
an interval of six months, he went back to have 
his first impressions corrected. His first ac- 
quaintance in the Penitentiary was a butcher, 
who had murdered his wife. This man’s sen- 
tence was twelve years’ imprisonment. More 
than half the period had elapsed, and he was, as 
is common in the last period, become most impa- 
tient for itstermination. He persisted in deny- 
ing his crime, though there was no doubt of his 
guilt ; so there was so much punishment thrown 
away, save that the man could not, in the mean- 
while, contaminate society by his presence. The 
second case was that of a schoolmaster, impri- 
soned for four years for forgery, for which crime 
he had formerly been imprisoned for a shorter 
period. His opinion of the moral effects of the 
penitentiary of Philadelphia was rather favour- 
able. A third was of opinion that, however it 
might be in the Penitentiary, the severe disci- 
pline of Sing Sing was positively injurious to 
the prisoners. A man was sent there for doing 
wrong to others, and had his passions excited by 
the greater wrong done to himself. Captain 
Marryat’s penitentiary catalogue is curious. One 
young woman, found guilty of larceny, was fond 
of her solitude ; she declared herself quite peace- 
ful and happy, and content to remain. An ugly 
mulatto girl was rather proud of her crime. 
‘Please, sir, | poisoned a whole fumily,” was 
her reply to the traveller’s interrogatory ; and 
she was not sure if another seven years’ im- 

prisonment would keep her, if ill-treated, 
from doing it over again. She was, indeed, 
pretty sure she would, but yet she did not 
like being “ shut up.” On the whole, the tra- 
veller finds the Philadelphia Penitentiary system 
the best yet discovered for reclaiming the guilty, 
and putting them in the way to sin no more. 
One great merit is, that, while in prison every 
man acquires a trade, by which he may after- 
wards earn honest bread if he is so inclined. 
While Captain Marryat was in the United 
States, a very remarkable discourse on punish- 





ments and prison discipline appeared, which, 
among the many small American “ utterance. 
seized upon here, we rather wonder none of our 
re-publishers have caught. It is the produetio, 
of an American gentleman, once in the best 
society, but who forfeited his place by intem. 
perance, which had reduced him to beggary an F 
wretchedness. By his own request, he was shut 
up inthe House of Correction, at South Boston, 
and, while there, wrote his “ Rat-trap” or «'T}, 
Cogitations of a Convert in the House of Corree. 
tion.” His observations on the condition ang 
character of the prisoners and the prison disej. 
pline are shrewd, sagacious, witty, and satirical) 

On his way to Upper Canada and the Wester, 
Lakes, Captain Marryat visited Buffalo. yj, 
account of the rapid rise of that town presents 
features which could be found only in the Uniteg 
States, where commercial speculation becomes 
perfect gambling, with all the frauds and hazard: 
of that vice. The conception, the enterprise, 
the pious fraud with a selfish object, the modes; 
demeanour and charity of the speculator, are 
all quite American. The fraudulent person who 
was the main cause of the rapid increase of 
Buffalo, and of its sudden change from wooden 
huts to brick and stone houses, was a Mr Rath- 
bun, who, when Captain Marryat was in the 
place, lay incarcerated in a jail of his own build. 
ing. 

It was he who built all the hotels, churches, and other 
public edifices; in fact, every structure worthy of obser. 
vation in the whole town was projected, contracted for, 
and executed by Mr Rathbun. His history is singular, 
Of quiet unassuming manners, Quaker in his dress, mo. 
derate in all his expenses, (except in charity, wheveia, 
assisted by an amiable wife, he was very liberal,) be con- 
cealed under his apparent simplicity and goodness a mind 
capable of the vastest conceptions, united with tie great. 
est powers of execution. He undertook contracts, and 
embarked in building speculations, to an amount alwost 
incredible, Rathbun undertook everything, and every thing 
undertaken by Rathbun was well done. Not only at But. 
falo, but at Niagara and other places, he was engaged im 
raising vast buildings, when the great crash occuried, and 
Rathbun, with others, was unable to meet his liabilite 
Then, for the first time, it was discovered that for more than 
five years he had been conniving at a system of forgery, to 
the amount of twomillionsof dollars: the forgery consisted 
in putting to his bills the names of responsible parties 48 
indorsers, that they might be more current, It does not 
appear that he ever intend:d to defraud, for he took up 
all his notes as fast as they became due; and it was this 
extreme regularity on his part which prevented the dix 


covery of his fraud for so unusually long a period. [tis 
surmised, that had not the general failure taken place, 
he would have eventually withdrawn all these forg 
bills from the market, and have paid all bis creditors, 
reserving for himself a handsome fortune. It is 4 singu- 
lar event in the annals of forgery, that this should have 
been carried on undiscovered for so unprecedented a time, 
Mr Rathbun is to be tried as an accessary, as it wes bis 
brother who forged the name. As soon aé it was disco- 
vered, the latter made his escape, and he is said to have 
died miserably in a hovel on the confines of Texas. 


It is worthy of note, as indicative of the 
alert and speculating spirit of the people of the 
United States, and, we fear, the want of markets 
for British wares, that at such places as Bu 
and Cleveland, every luxury of food, dress, 
accommodation may be obtained that is 1 
found in New York or Boston. 
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on Lake Erie are stores better fur- 

In fete OY alee than any shops at Norwich, in 

land ; and yoa will find, in either of them, articles 

jor which, at Norwich, you would be obliged to send to 

It is the same thing at almost every town in 

‘oa with which communication is easy. Would you 

ish a house in one of them, you will find every arti- 

of furniture—carpets, stoves, grates, marble chimney- 

pieces, pier-glasses, pianos, lamps, candelabra, glass, 

chins, &c., in twice the quantity, and in greater variety, 
than at any provincial town in England. 

This arises from the system of credit extended through 
every vein and artery of the country, and by which Eng- 
lish s are forced, as if with a torce-pump, into every 
qvailable depét in the Union; and thus, in a town so 
newly raised, that the stumps of the forest-trees are not 
only still surrounding the houses, but remain standing in 
the cellars, you will find every luxury that can be 
required, 

Our traveller went up the lakes by the steam- 
ers, and luxuriated for a time among hunters 
and Indians, At Sault Ste. Marie, the U/tima 
Thule of America, on this point, there was found 
a clean comfortable inn, where the fare was 
well cooked, and the guests waited on by twu 
pretty, modest, and well-informed girls, the 
host's daughters. ‘There were only about fifty 
log-houses in this remote village, and in two of 
them, which Captain Marryat visited, he found 
complete editions of Byron’s works, This was 
so far well; yet one could wish the denizens of 
Sault Ste. Marie a better foundation for their 
English libraries. From his picture, it would 
appear that neither Mrs Jameson nor Miss Mar- 
tineau have over-rated the fairy beauty of 
Mackinaw and of the isle-studded lakes. 

Other travellers have shewn us that the 
spirit of barter is as strong among the boys as 
the men of America, or that as the old cock 
crows the young cock learns; but Captain 
Marryat found that the commercial spirit had 
seized the ladies also. He was one day travel- 
ling, by the stage-coach, in the State of Ver- 
mont, when his only companions chanced to be 
two girls, both young and good-looking, the one 
ina pink silk bonnet, too fine for travelling, 
and the other in a shabby plush one. 


The young lady in the plush, eyed the pink bonnet for 
some time: at last Plush observed in a drawling half. 
indifferent way : 

“That's rather a pretty bonnet of your's, miss.” 
“Why, yes, I calculate it’s rather smart,”’ replied Pink. 

Alter a pause and closer survey—*“ You wouldn't have 
‘ny objection to part with it, miss ?”” ‘ Well now, I don’t 
know but I might; I have worn it but three days, I 
reckon.” =“ Qh, my! I should have reckoned that you 
ave carried it longer—perhaps it rained on them three 
dayx” “I've a notion it didn’t rain, not one, It’s 
not the only bonnet I have, miss,” ‘ Well now, I 
thould not mind an exchange, and paying you the Lal- 
ence.” “That’s an awful thing that you have on, 
mis.” “T rather think not, but that’s as may be. 

! miss, what will youtake?” “ Why I don’t know, 
~what will you give?’ ‘I reckon you'll know best 
. you answer my question.” ** Well then, I shouldn’t 

ke less than five dollars.” “ Five dollars and my 
weer ! I reckon two would be nearer the mark—but 
, ke no consequence.’ “ None in the least, miss, only 
new the value of my bonnet.—We'll say no more 
it.” & Just so, miss.” 
P! a pause and silence for half a minute, when Miss 
rh ) looks out of the window, and says, as if talking 
hervelf, “| shouldn’t mind giving four dollars, but no 
more.” Sbe then fell back in her seat, whem Miss Pink 
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put her head out of the window and said: “I shouldn't 
refuse four dollars after all, if it was offered,” and then 
she fell back to her former position. 

“Did you think of taking four dollars, miss?” 
“ Well! I don’t care, I've plenty of bonnets at home.” 
** Well,”’ replied Plush, taking out her purse, and offer- 
ing her the money. ‘ What bank is this, miss ?” 
“ Oh, all’s right there, Safety Fund, I calculate.” 

The two ladies exchange bonnets, and Pink pockets 
the balance, 

Whittling isa practice which Captain Marryat 
seems to consider peculiar to America ; but the 
raw, emigrating Scot, of former generations, was 
a notorious whittler, It used to be a joke 
against our countrymen, that when they entered 
an English inn, the landlord gave them a piece 
of stick, that, employing the whittle upon it, 
the furniture might be spared. All schoolboys 
are notorious whittlers—witness school-desks 
and benches; but, in America, even ladies 
whittle. We would for them prefer the more 
feminine rocking-chair. But the Yankees use 
the whittle, in bargaining, as an instrument of 
diplomacy. Captain Marryat describes a scene 
to which he says he was a witness, and which 


Matthews might have imagined. 

Whitiling prevents any examination of the counte- 
nance—for, in bargaining, like in the game of brag, the 
countenance is carefully watched, as an index to the 
wishes, I was once witness to a bargain made between 
two respectable Yankees, who wished to agree about a 
farm, and in which whittling was resorted to, 

They sat down on a log of wood, about three or four 
feet apart from each other, with their faces turned oppo- 
site ways—that is, one had his legs on one side of the log 
with his face to the east, and the other his legs on 
the other side with his face to the west. One had a 
piece of soft wood, and was sawing it with his penknife ; 
the other had an unbarked hiccory stick, which he was 
peeling for a walking-stick. The reader will perceive a 
strong analogy between this bargain and that in the stage 
between the two ladies. 

** Well, good morning—and about this farm?’ ‘J 
don’t know; what will you take?” ‘* What will you 
give?’ Silence, and whittle away. ‘* Weil, I should 
think two thousand dollars, a heap of money fer this 
farm.’”’ ‘I’ve a notion it will never go for three thou. 
sand, any how,”” ‘* There’sa fine farm, and cheaper, on 
the North side.”’ “* But where’s the sun to ripen the corn ?"’ 
**Sun shines on all alike.” “ Not exactly through a 
Vermont hill, I reckon, ‘The driver ofiered me as much 
as I say, if 1 recollect right.” ‘ Money not always to 
be depended upon. Money not always fortheoming.”’ 
“ T reckon I shall make an elegant ‘backy stopper of this 
piece of sycamore.”’ Silence for a few moments, Knives 
hard at work, “I've a notion this is as pretty a hiceory 
stick as ever came out of wood.” “I shouldn't mind 
two thousand five hundred dollars, and time given,” “ It 
couldn’t be more than six months then, if it goes at that 
price.” Pause. “ Well, that might suit me.” ‘* What 
do you say, then 2?” ‘* Suppose it must be so.” “It's a 
bargain then, (rising up ;) come let’s liquor on it.” 

Among the old cities, Captain Marryat pre- 
fers Philadelphia, though he can amuse himself 
with the exclusiveness and other absurdities of 
manners found there. The line of demarcation 


in this refined city, is minute and intricate. 

In no city is there so much fuss made about lineage and 
descent ; in no city are there so many cliques and sets in 
society, who keep apart from each other ; and it is very 
often difficult to ascertain the grounds of their distinctions, 
One family will live at No, 1, and another at No. 2 in 
the same street, both have similar establishments, both 
keep their carriages, both be well educated, and both may 
talk of their grandfathers and grandmothers ; and yet 
No. 1 will tell you that No, 2 is nobody and you must 
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not visit there ; and when you inquire—Why ? there is no 
other answer, but that they are not of theright sort. As 
long as a portion are rich and a portion are poor, there 
is a line of demarcation easy to be drawn, even in a De- 
mocracy; but in Philadelphia, where there are so many 
in affluent circumstances, that line has been effaced, and 
they now seek an imaginary one, like the equinoctial, 
which none can be permitted to pass without going 
through the ceremonies of perfect ablution, This social 
contest, as may be supposed, is carried on among those 
who have no real pretensions, 

At the White Sulphur Springs, there is a 
master of the ceremonies, who exercises the 
powers of all the patronesses of Almack’s rolled 
into one. No one is allowed to burrow in the 
huts around the Springs who does not, at least, 
keep a carriage: but old blood is also indispens. 
able. Captain}Marryat repeatedly condemns 
the Abolitionists as fanatics and fools, who will 
endanger the Union by their violence. He 
imagines that slavery must cease some time, not 
because it is unjust, but because, in the progress 
of society, it will be profitably superseded by 
free labour ; but, if not an Abolitionist, he can 
nevertheless perceive the intolerant feelings of 
the whites ; and, notwithstanding his own pre- 
judices of race, he places faith in the possible in- 


tellectual amelioration of the blacks. 

It was not (he observes) until I had been some time in 
Philadelphia that I became convinced how very superior 
the free coloured people were in intelligence and education, 
to what, from my knowledge of them in our West India 
islands, I had ever imagined them capable of. Not that I 
mean to imply that they will ever attain to the same 
powers of intellect as the white man ; for I really believe 
the race are not formed for it by the Almighty. I donot 
mean to say that there never will be great men among 
the African race, but that such instances will always be 
very rare, compared to the numbers produced among the 
white. But this is certain, that, in Philadelphia, the free 
coloured people are a very respectable class, and, in my 
opinion, quite as intelligent as the more humble of the 
free whites. I have been quite surprised to see them take 
out their pencils, write down and calculate with quickness 
and precision, and in every other point shew great intelli- 
gence and keenness, In this city they are both numerous 
and wealthy. The most extravagant funeral I saw in 
Philadelphia was that of a black ; the coaches were very 
numerous, as well as the pedestrians, who were all well 
dressed, and behaving with the utmost decorum, They 
were preceded by a black clergyman, dressed in his full 
black silk canonicals. He did look very odd, I must con- 
fess. Singular is the degree of contempt and dislike in 
which the free blacks are held in all the free States of 
America, 

There is injusticejto the blacke of the most glar- 
ing kind. While Captain Marryat was in Phila- 
delphia, a mulatto, named James Fortin, who, as 
a sailmaker, had acquired property to the amount 
of 150,000 dollars, was considered not wuitTE 
enough to be allowed to vote at elections; a 
right which in that State the Irish pauper, 
landed but yesterday, may, we believe, exercise. 
He was, however, white enough to be made to 
pay his share of the local taxation. He appealed 
to the Supreme Court, claiming his right as a 
citizen, and the judge and jury found against 
him. A curious fact is noticed here. When the 





constitution of the United States was originally 
drawn up, the freedom of the blacks and their 
rights as men and citizens were recognised. But 
we must cite the most important new fact which 
this traveller has communicated. 
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In the course of one of my sojourns in Ph; : 
Mr Vaughan, of the prt te of that ee vila, 
me that he had found the original draft of the ee 
of Independence, in the handwriting of Mr Je 
and that it was curious to remark the alterations whic, 
had been made previous to the adoption of the Manifesto 
which was afterwards promulgated, 1t wasto Je 
Adams, and Franklin, that was intrusted the pri 
drawing up of this important ducument, which = 

: 9 HCO Was then 
submitted to others, and ultimately to the Conyens; 
for approval ; and it appears that the question of slay 
had NoT been overlooked when the document was fir, 
framed, as the following clause, inserted in the etigiead 
draft by Mr Jefferson, (but expunged when it was jai 
before the Convention,) will sufticiently prove. After 
enumerating the grounds upon which they threw off their 
allegiance to the King of England, the Declaration cop. 
tinued, in Jefferson’s nervous style :— 

** He [the King] has waged cruel war against human 
nature itself, violating its most sacred rights of life gn, 
liberty, in the person of a distant people who never of. 
fended him ; captivating and carrying them into slavery 
in another hemisphere, or to incur miserable death in 
their transportation thither. This piratical warfare, the 
opprobrium of infidel powers, is the warfare of the Chris. 
tian King of Great Britain, determined to keep open a 
market where men should be bought and sold; he has 
prostituted his negative for suppressing every legislative 
attempt to prohibit or to restrain this execrable com. 
merce; and that this assemblage of horrors might want 
no fact of distinguished dye, he is now exciting these very 
people to rise in arms among us, and to purchase that 
liberty of which he has deprived them, by murdering the 
people upon whom he also obtruded them; thus paying 
off former crimes committed against the liberties of one 
people, with crimes which he urges them to commit 
against the lives of another.” 

Such was the paragraph which had been inserted by 
Jefferson, in the virulence of his Democracy, and his desire 
to hold upto detestation the King of Great Britain 
Such was at that time, unfortunately, the truth; and had 
the paragraph remained, and at the same time eran. 
cipation been given to the slaves, it would have heena 
lasting stigma upon George the Third. But the para. 
graph was expunged ; and why? because they could not 
hold up to public indignation the sovereign whom they 
had abjured, without reminding the world that slavery 
still existed in a community which had declared that “all 
men were equal ;” and that if, in a monarch, they had 
stigmatized it as “ violating the most sacred rights of life 
and liberty,” and “waging cruel war against human 
nature,’ they couid not have afterwards been so bare- 
faced and unblushing as te continue a system which was 
at variance with every principle which they professed 

It does, however, satisfactorily prove that the question 
of slavery was not overlooked. 


Captain Marryat has published, at full length. 
an elaborate paper upon which the judgment of 
the Supreme Court rested in a similar case 
to Fortin’s, where it was found, that a negro had 
no right to vote under the present Constitution 
of the States. One curious passage from this pa 
per we hall cite for the edification of our abo- 
litionist readers. 

But in addition to interpretation from usage, this 
antecedent legislation furnishes other proofs that no col- 
oured race was party to our social compact. As wa 
justly remarked by President Fox, in the matter of the 
late contested election, our ancestors settled the provise 
as a community of white men, and the blacks were ing® 
duced into it as a race of slaves ; whence an unconqutt 
able prejudice of caste, which has come down to our day, 
insomuch that a suspicion of taint still has the uajw* 
effect of sinking the subject of it below the common lev 
Consistently with this prejudice, is it to be credited 
parity of rank would be allowed to such a race’ be 
the question be answered by the statute of 1726, ¥» 
denominated it an idle and a slothful people; whic 
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; the magistrates to bind out free negroes for lazi- 
or vagrancy ; Which forbade them to harbour Indian 
gulatto slaves, on pain of punishment by fine, or to 
‘eal with negro slaves, on pain of stripes ; which an- 
pexed to the interdict of marriage with a white, the pen- 
of reduction to slavery; which punished them, for 
‘ag with stripes, and even a white person with ser- 
yitude for intermarriage with a negro. If freemen, in a 
political sense, were subjects of these cruel and degrading 
We bondage? It is also true that degrading conditions 
were sometimes assigned to white men, but never as 
— rience there would be inhabitants, neither 
ianters nor taxable, who, though free as the winds, 
pight be unsafe depositories of popular power; and the 
ign was, to admit no man to the freedom of the pro- 
rince who had not a stake init. That the clause which 
relates to freedom by service, was not intended for manu- 
mitted slaves is evident, from the fact that there were 
none; and it regarded not slavery, but limited ser- 
vitade expired by efflux of time, At that time, certainly, 
the case of a manumitted slave, or of his free-born pro- 
geny, Was not contemplated as one to be provided for in 
the founder's scheme of policy. 

The feeling of race or colour breaks out in 
the most violent manner and among all classes of 
society. Captain Marryat tells of the persecu-~ 
tin which a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives underwent ; who was put without the 
pale, for educating and acknowledging the 
coloured daughters whom he received into his 
family. But another question independently of 
of colour, arises here—that of illegitimacy and 
pure morals. 

The citizens of America are no longer per- 
mitted to shew themselves, sans ceremonie, at 
the President’s levees; the Democrat, Van Buren, 
having put an end to this right of equality. Upon 
the whole, the privileged order manage some 
things in the American capital pretty much as 
they doin Europe ;—they make laws and regula- 
tions to bind every one save themselves. Oysters, 
spirits, and tobacco, are, we are informed, in 
constant requisition at Washington, as every- 
where else throughout the Union; but spirituous 
liquors are not permitted to be sold in the capi- 
tal; the consequence is, that Members of Con- 
gress, unlawfully athirst for gin, need not ab- 
stain, but they must ask for it as pale sherry; 
while Madeira means whisky, and brown sherry, 
brandy, 


And thus do these potent, grave, and reverend signors 
rade their own laws, beneath the very hall wherein they 
vere passed in solemn conclave. It appears that tobacco 
‘scousidered very properly as an article of fashion. At 
* Kore, close to the hotel, the board outside informs you 
that among the fashionable requisites to be found there, 
are gentlemen's shirts, collars, gloves, silk handkerchiefs, 
and the best chewing tobacco. But not only at Washing- 
ee, but at other large towns, | have seen at silk-mercers 

hosiers this notice stuck up in the window—‘ Du/- 
custmus chewing tubacco.’’—So prevalent is the habit of 

hg, and so little, from long custom, do the ladies 
‘are about it, that I have been told that many young 
ladies, in the South, carry, in their work-boxes, &c., pig- 

nicely ornamented with gold and coloured papers ; 
and when their swains are at fault administer to their 


Wants, thus meriti . : P : 
tlicittede riting their affections by such endearing 


The wild Indians and half-breeds with whom 
Yoyaged or sojourned about the remote 
ns on the lakes, gained greatly on our 


t 





ions, what must have been the lot of their breth- | 





traveller's affections, when contrasted with the 
citizens he had left behind. In their deportment 
he considers the Indians ‘‘ the most perfect 
gentlemen in America.” Bring them on ‘Change, 
and we apprehend the same native gentility 
would, in England, hold of those stoics of the 
woods. Few of our late travellers have visited 
St Louis, a town rising every year in importance, 
and having already a population of upwards of 
20,000; and Captain Marryat does not tempt 
any one by his description. 

In point of heat, St Louis certainly approaches the 
nearest to the Black Hote of Calcutta of any city that I 
have sojourned in, ‘The lower part of the town is badly 
drained, and very filthy, The flies, ona moderate calcu- 
lation, are in many parts fifty to the square inch. I 
wonder that they have not a contagious disease here 
during the whole summer; it is, however, indebted to 
heavy rains for its occasional purification. They have 
not the yellow fever here ; but, during the autumn, they 
have one which, under another name, is almost as fatal— 
the bilious congestive fever. JI found sleep almost im- 
possible from the sultriness of the air, and used to remain 
at the open window for the greater part of the night. I 
did not expect that the muddy Mississippi would be able 
to reflect the silver light of the moon ; yet it did, and 
the effect was very beautiful. Truly it may be said of 
this river, as it is of many ladies, that it is a candle-light 
beauty. There is another serious evil to which strangers 
who sojourn here are subject—the violent effects of the 
waters of the Mississippi upon those who are not used to 
them, Thesuburbs of the town are very pretty; and a 
few miles behind it, you are again in a charmiuy prairie 
country, full of game, large and small, L.arge and smail 
are only so by comparison. An American was asked 
what game they had in his district ? and his reply was, 
“‘ Why, we've plenty of baar (bear) and deer, but no 
large game to count on.” 

There is one great luxury in America, which is the 
quantity of clear pure ice which is to be obtained where. 
ever you are, even in the hottest seasons ; and ice-creams 
are universal and very cheap, I went into an establish. 
ment where they vended this and other articles of refresh. 
ment, when about a dozen black swarthy fellows, em- 
ployed at the iron-foundry close at hand, with their dirty 
shirt-slecves tucked up, and without their coats and 
waistcuvats, cume in, aud sitting down, called for ice. 
creams. . . « » « «+ I thought at the time what 
would the ladies who stop in their carriages at Gunter’s 
have said, hadthey beheld these Cyclops with their bare 
sinewy arins, blackened with heat and smoke, refreshing 
themselves with such luxuries; but it must be remem- 
bered that porter is much the dearer article. Still the 
working classes all over America can command, not ouly 
all necessary comforts, but many luxuries ; for labour 
is dear and they are very well paid. 2. 2. 6 2 e 6 

Thank Heaven | have escaped from St Louis; during 
the time that I remained in that city, I was, day and 
night, so melting away, that I expected, like some of the 
immortal half-breeds of Jupiter, to become a tributary 
stream to the Mississippi. 

The traveller is eloquent in admiration of Cin- 

cinnati,—*‘ the pork shop of the Union”—where 
pigs are killed wholesale, in Waterloo number:, 
and in the most scientific way imaginable. fe 
is certainly not under the bondage of silver- 
fork or china-trencher prejudices, If he finds 
“pork and ‘lashes’’ palatable, he praises the 
Republican mess, un-English though it may be, 
because, 
In the first place, the American pork is far superior 
to any that we ever have salted down; and, in the 
next, it eats uncommonly well with molasses. I have 
tasted it, and “if is a fact.”’ After all, why should we 
eat currant jelly with venison, and not allow the Ameri. 
cans the humble imitation of pork and molasses. 
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Mrs Trollone’s bazaar raises its head in a very impos- 
jug manner: it is composed of many varieties of archi- 
tecture; but I think the order under which it must be 
classed is the preposterous. They call it Trollope’s 
Polly ; and it is remarkable how a shrewd woman like 
Mrs Trollope should have committed such an error. A 
bazaar like an English bazaar is only to be supported in 
a city which has arrived at the acmé of luxury; where 
there are hundreds of people willing to be employed for a 
trifle; hundreds who will work at trifles, for want of 
better employment ; and thousands who will spend money 
on trifles, merely to pass away their time. Now, in 
America, in the first place, there is no one who makes 
trifles; no one who will devote their time as sellers of 
the articles, unless well compensated ; and no one who 
will be induced, either by fashion or idleness, to give a 
halfpenny more for a thing than it is worth. 
quence, nothing was sent to Mrs Trollope’s bazaar, She 
had to furnish it from the shops, and had to pay very 
high salaries to the young women who attended ; and the 
people of Cincinnati, aware that the same articles were 
to be purchased at the stores tor less money, preferred 
going to the stores. No wonder, then, that it was a faile 
ure: it is now used as a dancing academy, and occasion- 
ally as an assembly room. 

Whatever the society of Cincinnati may have been at 
the time that Mrs Trollope residea there, I cannot pre- 
tend to say; probably some change may have taken place 
in it; but at present it is as good as any in the Union, 
and infinitely more agreeable than in some other cities, 
as in it there is a mixture of the southern frankness of 
character. A lady, who had long resided at Cincinnati, 


having described the society which she saw, but for hav- 
ing asserted that that was the best society ; and she fur- 
ther remarked—“ Jt is tair tous that it should be under- 
stuod that when Mrs Trollope came here, she was quite 
unknown, except inasmuch that she was a married wo- 
man, travelling without her husband. Jn asmall society, 
as ours Was, it Was not surprising, theretore, that we 
should be cautious about receiving a lady who, in our 
opinion, was offending against ds Lienséances. 
we do not accuse Mrs Trollope of any impropriely 3 but 
you must be aware how necessary it is, in this country, 
to be regardtul of appearances, and how atraid every 
one is of their neighbour. Myrs Trollope then took a 


In conse. | 


Observe, | 








cottage on the hill, and used to come down to the city to | 


market, and attend to the erection of her bazaar, I have 
now told you all that we know about her, and the reason 
why she did not receive those attentions, the omission of 
which caused her indignation.” LT think it but fair that 
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advert to them. One Canadian patriot he me 
with, who prudently deferred turning ad “ 
arms, “though he had a great mind, until be 
could get a Julius Cesar, a Bonaparte. ne 
Washington to follow—then I'll go!” A phras 
everywhere thrown in the traveller’s teeth, when 
he craved explanation of certain things which 
he thought odd, was—“ Captain Marryat, we 
are a very moral people.” He makes some 
severe, and far from unjust, remarks, on ¢h, 
tendency of some peculiar new societies and a. 
sociations of this “very moral people ;” and thys 
concludes, after an account of a New Yor 
society of females for the reform of brothels, o 
the prevention of prostitution, which has already 
361 auxiliaries: ‘ I cannot here help inquiring, 
how it is, if the Americans are as they assert, 
both orally and in their printed public documents 
a very moral nation, they find it necessary to 
resort to all those societies for the improvement 
of their brother citizens, and how it is that thei 
reports are full of such unexampled atrocities, 
as are printed and circulated in evidence of the 
necessity of stemming the current of vice.” This 
society published a paper, once a fortnight, “ de. 
voted to the text of the seventh commandment, 


told me that they were not angry with Mrs Trollope for | and to the facts and results growing out of its 


violation.” 

Captain Marrayat makes the extraordinary 
assertion, that those who live under a Demo- 
cracy, (where the highest stations and honours 
are open to all.) hare but one pursuit, but one ob- 
ject to gain, whichis wealth ; and, because this is 
the case, they cannot be religious. 

Under a Democracy, therefore, you must look for re- 
ligion among the women, not among the men; and suca 
is found to be the case in the United States, As Mao 
Siick very truly says, “it’s only women who attend 
meetings; the men folks have their politics and trade to 
talk over, and havn't time.” Even an established church 
would not make people as religious uncer a democratic 


| furm or government as it Would under any other, 


the lady’s explanation should be given, as Mrs Trojlupe 


is considered to have been very severe and very unjust by 
the inhabitants of Cincinnati. 

But the Cincinnatians have forgiven Mrs 
Trollope, and probably have improved in their 
manners since her visit in 1526.— Everywhere 
throughout the United States, where any demand 
is made on the purse in the nature of a tax, such 
demand is termed monarchica/, and the trades. 
people patronize no usages that are contrary to 
“ the spirit of Republicanism.” A tailor at Cin- 
cinnati refused to wait upon Captain Marryat to 
take his measure, upon this principle. The 
fairer inference is, that there is not yet much 
competition among the fashionable clothiers of 
the capital of Pork. 

Captain Marryat’s strictures on the American 
army and navy, are more worthy of attention 
than his dogmatizing upon the state of religion, 
education, and government ; upon which topics, 
as we have hinted, his opinions are not alto. 
gether made up, or consistent with themselves, 
His doings in Canada have already been the 
subject of newspaper reports, so we need not 


These crude opinions are not worthy of serious 
refutation ; but we may ask Captain Marryat 
which sex constitutes the great majority of the 
congregations in English churches 7—and invite 
lim some day, when he enters a church, to count 
heads and bonnets. But if religion, or, as 4 
would seem, religious observances—for he maxes 
no distinction—fall away under a Democracy, 
‘slander and defamation flourish under a Demo- 
eracy ;” and the few men who do go to church, 
do so not from zeal to God, but dread of thei? 
neighbours’ tongues. 

Captain Marryat’s descriptions and anecdotes 
are always better than his reasoning. He was 
seized with a severe cold and fever in Canada, 


and Jaid up for some days at an inn at Windsor, 


a place opposite Detroit :— 

I had been in bed three days, when my landlady ame 
into the room, “ Well, captain, how do you find youre 
self by this time 7’—* Oh, Lam a little better, tha 
you,” replied I.—* Well, I am glad of it, because | want 
to whitewash your room; for it the coloured mao siope 
to do it to-morrow, he'll be for charging us anothes sf 
ter of a dollar.” But Iam not able to leave my Tree™ 
—‘** Well, then, I'll speak to him; I dare say he won't 
mind your being in bed while he whitewashes.” 


He tells of a drunken old Dutch innkeeper * 
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Hoboken, who one night, when drunk, took the 

as of the Temperance Society upon him, and 
ie ved he must keepthem. He became ill from 
ve violent change of a confirmed habit, and took 
to bed ; When the medical adviser prescribed one 
nce of French brandy every day. ‘Vhe Dutch- 
yo knew measures of brandy very well, but not 
seights, and he applied to the learned school- 


master -——~ , ' ; , 
The schoolmaster, occupied with his pupils, and not 


vking the interruption, hastily, and Without further in- 
res of the messenger, turned over his Bonnycastle, 

} arriving at the table of avoirdupois weight, replied, 
«Tell vour father that surleen drams make an ounce,”’ 

The boy took back the message correctly, and when 
se old Dutchman heard it, his countenance brightened 
oo A goot physician, a clever man—I only have 
crink twelve drams a-day, and he tells me to take six- 
| Captain Marryat quotes a fresh-water ode re- 
cited at a cold-water celebration in Boston ; but 
t does not nearly equal Hood’s famous lyrie— 

* Push around the pitcher, and give it no quarter.” 
The Americans are as dexterous in eluding new 
laws which they do not like, as O'Connell in 
driving a coach-and-six through an act of Par- 
lament. An order was issued that all dogs 
should be muzzled, and a citizen put the muzzle 
onhis dog’s tail. The game of nine-pins was 
fwlishly prohibited, and the game of fen-ptus was 
‘yrthwith resorted to, But such insolent mockery 
of the spirit of the law cannot surely be tolerated. 
The average of atrocious and fraudulent crime is 
very high in some parts of the Union. It is as- 
verted here, that in the town of Atigusta, in 
(eorgia, containing only a population of 3,000 
persons, fifty-nine assassinations, committed in 
open day, took place in one year, and without any 
notice being taken of them by the authorities ! 
lo the case of the coloured man burnt alive at St 
Lou's, under Lynch law,of which Miss Martineau 
hasmade so much, we could be almost reconciled 
yCaptain Marryat’s account of the malignant 
‘ature and foul crimes of the victim, save for the 
‘abolical mode of his death. Captain Marryat 
uisiders that, in a new community, made up of 
large proportion of the off-scourings of society, 
Lynch law, judiciously administered, may for a 
‘ime be benefieial. In their own vindication, 
the inhabitants of Viecksbury put forth a sort of 
manifesto, after their execution by Lynch Jaw 
‘five gamblers of a gang who infested them, 
0 whieh they assert that though “ Order is the 
“rst law of society, there are times and situa- 
“ons in which its elements can only be purified 
‘Yastorm ;” and in this opinion Captain Marryat 
5 rather disposed to join, 

The want of reverence, or the insubordination 
end actual disobedience of the spoilt children of 
America, are animadverted upon. They are the 
“'fwilled babes of a “ self-willed nation.” De- 
ae is accused by Captain Hall as the cause 
‘is household rebellion ; but Captain Marryat 
: inclined to attribute it to the busy papas not 
oe leisure or inclination to support the autho- 
“Yof the over-indulgent mammas. The boys 
wont remain at college longer than they please, 
“or learn except what they like; and no flogging 


| 
| 
| 








is permitted ; which want of discipline Captain 
Marryat considers one main cause of the evil 
complained of. ‘The boys, though they must not 
be touched, may, however, lick the master at 
certain seasons. It is scarcely fair in Captain 
Marryat to mingle jokes and suber tacts so very 
freely, but we take this in the order given :— 

The following * Rules” are posted up in New Jersey 
school-house : 

“No kissing girls in school time; no Jicking the 
master during holidays.” 

At fifteen or sixteen, if not at college, the boy assumes 
the man; he enters into business, as a clerk to some 
merchant, or in some store. His father’s home is aban- 


doned, except whenit may suit his convenience, his salary 


being suthcient for most of his wants. He trequents the 


bar, calls for gin cocktails, chews tobacco, and talks 
politics. His theoretical education, whether he has pro- 
fited much by it or not, is now superseded by a more 
practical one, in which he obtains a most rapid pro- 
ficiency. 

The precocity and the practical genius of the 
Americans prevent the formation of strong family 
attachments. It is, however, more than any 
casual traveller is warranted to aflirm of any 
people under the sun that— 

Beyond the period of infancy there is no endearment 
between parents and children ; none of that sweet spirit 
of aftection between brothers and sisters; none of those 
links which unite one family ; of that mutusl confidence, 
that rejoicing in each other's success; that refuge, when 
we are depressed or afflicted, in the bosoms of those who 
love us—the sweetest portion of human existence, which 
supports us under, and encourages us firmly to brave, 
the ills of life—nothing of this exists: in short, there 
is hardly such a thing in America as “ Home, sweet 
home.” ‘That there are exceptions to this, I grant; 
but I speak of the great majority of cases, and the re. 
sults upon the character of the nation, 

Captain Marryat notices, but in the slightest 
way, the insults offered to him in different parts 
of America; and, as we think, makes fully more 
use of Miss Martineau as a scapegoat than is quite 
gallant. ‘* The mischief which Miss Martineau 
has entailed upon all those English who may 
happen to visit America” cannot be very serious, 
Mr Clay might, in the case cited, have been 
induced to imagine that his English guest was of 
his own way of thinking; while politeness, and 
deference to her host might have led her to sup- 
press, but not to renounce her honest opinions. 

Miss Martineau’s error was accepting hospi- 
talities which, right or wrong, act as gags on the 
traveller's freedom of speech ; fur. her reports 
from the slave States go far to prove themselves. 
Captain Marryat wisely declined such invita- 
tions from forseeing the necessity of a traveller 
submitting to the ordinary conditions of hospi- 
tality ; delicacy or silence. 

In concluding his work, Captain Marryat, so- 
liciting indulgence for himself, requests that his 
readers will not, in justice to the Americans, 
decide till they have heard all he has to say 
upon the Society and Government of the United 
States, or seen his complete working out of 
the problem. He need not be in the least appre- 
hensive ; and, although he professes to have 
written every line with great deliberation, we 
should not be surprised at him modifying some 
of his opinions before the work is finished ; es- 
pecially as, while condemning the Democratic 
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principle, he sees so much virtue in its practical 
operation. He has, however, already proved, to 
his own satisfaction, that Great Britain has the 
advantage of America in the greater security of 
life and property, in State relizion, in education, 
and classie learning ; the more dignified adminis- 
tration of justice ; warmerdomestic attachments ; 
in climate ; inthe physical strength of the popu- 
lation; and the stability of political institutions ; 
—and that America, equalling us in few things, 
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surpasses us in none, save the bette; DAY of hee 
navy officers and seamen. In this unusya) ree 
ality to seamen, the Government Cannot Hel 
itself. It is a matter of necessity ; for wa 
never was, and never will be, anything like liber. 
ality” [any candle-ends and cheese-parin a . 
“under a democratic form of government.” Sos 
this very “ illiberality” or economy, the Amer. 
cans hold to be one of the best consequences ,: 
their Democratic institutions. , 


SCENES ABROAD, AND THOUGHTS AT HOME. 


Notuine can exceed the beauty of a Swiss 
autumn. It was my good fortune to enjoy one 
of the finest they have had for some years past. 
The “travelling English” who swarm over the 
Continent from May to October, had either 
winged their homeward flight, or housed them- 
selves in their winter bivouacs at Interlacken or 
Geneva. You seldom met a tourist, and actu- 
ally realized Moore's aspiration, for some 

“* Parthly place 
W here one could rest in dream Elysian, 
Without some cursed round English tace 
Popping up to break the vision.” 

The inns (the only disagreeable things in 
Switzerland) had resumed something like their 
ordinary charges: beds were to be had without 
bribery ; and guides for something less thun the 
salary of an under Secretary of State. 

The seorching heat of the summer sun had 
been succeeded by a moderate, and (for amoun- 
tainous country,) an equable temperature. The 
foliage was tinted without the loss of its beau- 
tiful verdure. The grandeur of the Alps, and 
the jewellery® of Geneva, attract the great bulk 
of English tourists; but I confess that I pre- 
fer the softer beauties of the northern cantons, 
animated by the living scenery of a peasantry 
unique for the simplicity of their habits and the 
Virtues of their social system. These cannot 
be viewed in the same perfection in the south of 
Switzerland. 

It will be my object to attempt the description 
of some of the various scenes illustrative of the 
different phases of society in this attractive dis- 
trict, which it fell to my lot to encounter. 

I do not think there exists a population in 
Europe—perhaps in the world—so happy as that 
of German or northern Switzerland. Almost 
every element seems to exist there which can 
secure the physical as well as the mental prosper- 
ity of a people. 

The heroism of the times of Tell, tempered 
and subered by the stern but peaceful religion 
of Calvin, have implanted courage and virtue, 
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© The proportion of travellers who candidly admit 
that the watches and trinkets, of which Geneva is the 
grand depot, are their chief motives tur visiting it, would 
almost appear incredible. independently even of its 


lake, Geneva derives scenic attractions from the proximity 
ot the Alps, which are not to be underrated. 


with their train of ramified influences, deep!) 
into the character of the succeeding and exis. 
ing people. The mountainous and physically 
isolated position of Switzerland, has less tended 
to the unchanged idiosyncracy of this peculiar 
people, than the early and rigid ordeals to which 
their independence was subjected ; and which, 
filling the world with the fame of its victory, ha: 
intensely endeared its spirit, even to the latest 
generation. Their hatred to their oppressors, 
though long since softened by the religion of 
later times and the lapse of ages, has merged 
into a marked and permanent dissent from the 
opinions, habits, and economy of their neigh. 
bours: a dissent periodically strengthened by 
the petty tyrannies of France, and the ill-re, 
pressed cuntempt of the German Autocracies, 
That Switzerland has been suffered to exist at 4]] 
—presenting the singular phenomenon of a 
minute Republic, encircled by belligerent and 
intolerent despotisms—is to be attributed (since 
the roads have given access to artillery) solely 
to the usefulness of a neutral country, as a cat's 
paw to cominerce in times of war. During tle 
end of the last, and for many of the earlier years 
of the present century, Switzerland acted as the 
go-between, among trading nations at war wt 
each other; receiving gouds in transit, for and 
frum nearly every one of the allied powers and 
their enemies; smuggling French wines it 
Prussia, and English muslins, in despite of tle 
Milan decree, into the very presence of Napoleon 
But though Switzerland maintains a commerca 
relation with her neighbours, sive is as far re 
moved from social intercourse or natural sym 
pathy with them as nations separated by thou 
sands of miles. Hence tie unalloyed integnty 
of Swiss principles, and the almost prinutive 
purity of their habits and institutions, uncoB- 
taminated through ages by the versatile vices # 
Irance, or the servility of Austria. 
Ineducation they have been long in the vaa 
of Europe. What nature has withheld from the 
soil, she has lavishly repaid to the minds of its 
inhabitants. No murky prejudices obscure the 
perception ; no vile servility defeats the remov 
of the abuses, wherewith other communities 1 
poverish their resources and fetter their energie 
In Switzerland, principle inspires and ite} 
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ests in the removal of impediments rather than 
'y the creation of laws. Legislation is one of the 
apief curses of England—a trade maximized for 
he sake of those who govern: there, it is a pro- 
rection, proportioned to the necessities of the 
soverned, and in which the governors are di- 
vested of any pecuniary corruptions. The gene- 
..| content prevailing in Northern Switzerland, 
arises from the fact also, that the people choose 
their representatives for themselves ; and even, 
, some places, legislate for themselves in the 
warket-places. Each canton has a_ separate 
overnment of its own; and as, when an abuse 
< perceived it isimmediately remedied, it follows 
at individual grievances are felt to be, if unre- 
ressed at any rate not chargeable on the 
Government. This feeling ensures a_ political 
calmness and quietude, which cannot be easily 
.opreciated in a country so fevered as ours with 
the incubus of the few over the many. On the 
other hand, neither can the Swiss comprehend 
our position, I had a long chat, one evening, 
with a friend in the Canton of Appenzel, whose 
life had been spent in effecting social improve- 
ments ; and I explained to him the most approved 
ylanof National Education in this country, and 
the provisions whereby the fullest culture of the 
mind, and the most complete religious training, 
night easily be imparted, without, in the least 
degree, implicating the vevala questio of creeds, 
vt prejudicing the ascendancy of an Established 
Church, “ Why that,” said he, “is precisely 
the plan we adopt here, where we have both 
Protestants and Catholics ; and is it not clearly 
and demonstrably to the advantage of all that so 
good a system should have the auxiliary of a 
government centralization?” I agreed. ‘ But 
ifs0, why is it not done?” This was a question 
which I found it impossible to answer to my 
‘riend’s satisfaction. He could not bring himself, 
‘athe first place, to believe that mere party 


‘pirit could actuate so foul an opposition, under | 


the mask of so much hypocrisy, as to debar the 
‘untry effectually from what everybody saw 
plainly was sO immense a benefit ; and he could 
till less believe that, if there were so perverse 
‘ Country, England was it—England, which had 
long held the highest rank in his estimation, 
ibove all other nations (save his own) for in- 
telligence, liberality, and freedom, Living, as 
he did, in a country where no other rule deter- 
"nes legislation than what is best, he was 
‘holly unable to conceive a state of society 


wh ae ; , ; 
fre everything affecting the community is | 


ee to the interest of minute fractions of 
A“ Whole, and determined, in ninety-nine cases 
rs of one hundred, adversely to the interest of 
'€ population. 
R cdiagesanns of the Swiss arises also, in great 
© from their industry ; which may be 
vain traced to three main causes :—First, 
peicad religious principles ; secondly, to the 
“'Parativeunfruitfulness of thesoil; and, lastly, 


‘ 
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perfect freedom of trade from  restric- 
mr or protecting duties, which enables them, 
tthe limited fertility of the land compels 











them, to cultivate those arts of production alone 
which they can render most productive, and 
which are necessarily those in which they have 
the greatest natural capacity to excel. Thus, 
even the very exigencies of the soil may be 
said to contribute, not only to the industry, 
but to the peacefulness of the people ; for it 
will scarcely be denied, that capacity and m- 
clination go hand in hand, where no extra- 
neous motives or fictitious interests interpose. 
Thus, at least, it is in Switzerland ; and I found 
the instances rare in which either the pure art- 
isan of the south-eastern or watch-making dis- 
trict, or the pure herdsman of Vaud, or the 
artisan-agriculturist of St Gall or Argorria, were 
desirous of quitting their avocations, or were 
otherwise than contented with their general con- 
dition. It was, however, chiefly in the districts 
in which handicraft and agricultural employ- 
ments are blended, that my experiences were de- 
rived, and to which my sketches will mostly 
vertain, 

One of the most salient features presented by 
the social condition of Switzerland, is the sym- 
pathy which pervades and blends classes; and 
yet this in no degree infringes on the deference 
with which property and station are regarded. 
I attribute this, in some measure, to the absence 
of hereditary rank, Though one man may be 
infinitely wealthier and more powerful than his 
neighbours, still, as there are no primogenital 
channels in which property can descend through 
generations, increasing the distinction of caste 
and prestige with its age, and, as all aecumula- 
tions are subdivided at death, and flow back 
into the fund of the community, none of the feel- 
ings engendered to what we call ** family” 
exist in Switzerland. I am not disposed to ac- 
quiesce in the extreme opinion which condemns 
an aristocracy as an unqualified evil; neither is 
Switzerland without one; though the law of in- 
heritance contributes so much less than per- 
sonal dessert and industry in creating it, that 
those arriving at, rather than born to, this 
distinction in Switzerland, engender sympathies 
towards them on the part of the poor, of which 
our aristocracy per seis wholly bereft. Be this 
as it may, the kindliest feelings subsist between 
each class. The employer of labourers shakes 
hands, as a matter of course, with the cottager 
he visits; the charities of life abound in a sin- 
cerity which, I confess, I had hitherto regarded 
as a millenial vision rather than a practice im- 
parted, in any part of the world, to the usages 
of everyday life. The schools invariably con- 
tain (in the German cantons at least) a complete 
mixture of the children of the poor and the 
rich. They are brought up from infancy in con- 
stant intercourse, and the closest sympathy with 
each other. Thus, in after life, the poor de- 
rive continual mental benefit, and the aid of the 
superior information of those in higher circum. 
stances, through the far more intimate inter- 
course which continues between them through 
life. Many scenes | witnessed evidenced the 
effects of these influences, 
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It was on a very beautiful evening, that, 
equipped merely with a small knapsack, and 
leaving everything behind me which might im- 
pede my peregrinations, wherever incited, I went 
on board the little iron steamer which puffs and 
paddles daily up and down the lake of Ziirich. 
‘* Up and down,” however, by no means describes 
the career of this indefatigable ‘ damp-schiff.”’ 
Each bank of this charming lake is studded with 
villages and little burghs; 
source of income is derived from the villagers 
who come to Ziirich in a morning to bring their 
produce to market, and return in the evening, 
and as the lake varied from one to five miles in 
width, our course resembled that of a vessel 
working to windward, rather than the straight- 
forward procedure of an orthodox steamer ; and 
by the time we arrived at our destination at 
Rapperschwyl, at the other end of the lake, we 
had zigzagged over a distance of at least treble 
its length. ‘Toa gentleman who left one end 
for the purpose of transacting business at the 
other, this arrangement might not have been 
wholly satisfactory ; for my own part I enjoyed 
it intinitely more, for it afforded a_ capital 
opportunity of observing both the scenery and 
the natives. On the right, the range of the 
Albis mountains closed in the view with the pic- 
turesque villages which skirt the lake at its foot. 
Before us, the lofty mountains of the Tocken- 
burg lay at the distance of from twenty to thirty 
miles, with the Hoh Sentis and Schaf Berg skirt- 
ing their southern extremity. A very peculiar 
effect was produced by the moonlight. It had 
been for some time quite dark ; the mountains 
having, for above an hour, become wholly invis- 
ible, during which time we had been constantly 
approaching them. Suddenly, a very brilliant 
streak of vivid light, presenting the outline of 
the mountains, appeared, high above where the 
horizon was when we last saw it. Gradually the 
entire summits of the various snowy peaks of the 
range became radiantly illuminated, assuming the 
appearance of molten silver, and deriving addi- 
tional brilliancy from the intenseness of the dark- 
ness around; for the moon had not yet risen; 
neither did it shew itself, nor lighten up the 
scenery around us for nearly half-an-hour after 
the commencement of this beautiful phenomenon, 
The poetry of the scene would have been perfect 
but for the presence of the wheezing, puffing, 
snurting, little steamer, which would spoil the 
romance of anything human, 

The boat was filled, as I have already said, 
chiefly with the villagers returning to their 
homes on either side of the Lake. The left bank 
was in the cantons of Zurich and St Gall, and 
the right chiefly in that of Zug. Every one 
knows of the variety of Swiss costume ; the pecu- 
liarities of each canton being hereditary and 
immutable, The term ‘“ motely crew’ might, 
therefore, with great propriety, be applied to the 
cargo of our little vessel. We had the plain 
coiffure of Zurich, with the peacock’s-tail head- 
dress of St Gall, and the pancake hat of Zug, 


and as the chief 





sant, and interspersed with occasional g 
of the three-cornered hat, the long req Waistenas 
and the deep-laced frill of the patriarchal an. 
tume. I got into conversation with one Of thees 
ancient men: he pointed out his great-grandchy; 
among the urchins in the bow of the ' 
After some chat on the weather and the scenery 
I asked him some questions about education, ana 
questioned him as to the diffusion of education 
among the peasantry. He at first thought 
meant the higher branches of education, and 
said that they generally considered it more im. 
portant to perfect their children in such Knog. 
ledge as more immediately fitted them for the 
performance of their Christian duties, and jo 
aptitude in the arts of production ; that, never. 
theless, drawing, and the higher branches of 
arithmetic, were becoming very generally taugh: 
in the village schools. As to mere reading and 
writing, he maintained that it would be very ais. 
ficult to find any child of twelve years of age 
who could not read and write with ease. In the 
canton of Zurich, to which he belonged, this 
was doubtless the case, though in some—for in. 
stance, Uri—I am disposed to think the means 
of education very capable of improvement. The 
old man persisted, however, that nothing could 
be more erroneous than to measure the eduea- 
tion of a canton by the number of its schools, 
He believed that, frequently, the absence o: 
schools proved the greater anxiety of the parents, 
as well as their proficiency, in instructing treir 
children themselves. In summer, and before the 
snow sets in, said he, you will find very little 
home instruction, perhaps ; but, if you were with 
us through the winter, you would find it con. 
stantly going on; not learning out of books con- 
stantly, but the elder members of a family either 
telling the young ones facts in our history or in 
that of other countries—and which please the 
young ones more than story-books ; or answering 
their questions, as well as setting them sums, 
and letting them read the Bible or other books 
loud out, and explaining all difficulties that arise: 
this, said he, is the sort of education, accom- 
panied by set lessons, that gues on all the winter 
through. I asked him whether religious instruc 
tion was invariably intermixed with secular in- 
struction? He said it was. I expressed great 
surprise that the Catholic priests should allow © 
religious instruction where they were not them- 
selves the teachers; as, for instance, when le 
tholic children are instructed, as will often hap- 
pen, by Protestant masters in the schools. The 
general religious instruction, he said, did not 2 
volve doctrinal points; and that this was attended 
without interference by the respective pastors 
and the parents of the children. Not wishing 
degrade my country in the eyes of this sensible 
peasant, I forbore to tell him that here the State 
was not allowed to emancipate education “ 
the rigorous ascendancy of sectarianism. di 
not tell him that the Established clergy of 
Protestant Church refused to tolerate the 
participation of other Christians in the work 
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the means of this national blessing without the 
e of their OwD priestly jurisdiction. Apropos 


yoga of Ziirich to Cleobury Mortimer, in 
Shropshire. It so happens, that a very well 
endowed school exists in that parish, frequented 
like by Protestants and by Catholics, of whom 
there are several in the neighbourhood, The 
secular and religious instruction goes on unin- 
verruptedly and in perfect harmony ; the child- 
ren, on the Sunday, attending their respective 
slaces of worship, and receiving doctrinal reli- 
cious instruction from the ministers of their re- 
spective faiths. This is in the heart of ecclesi- 
sstical jurisdiction, and forms a practical example 
of the precise plan repudiated by the Church of 
England as destructive of the Establishment, and 
impregnated with the seeds of infidelity ; and 
vet the Church of England parishioners unite in 


! 


his subject, 1 cannot help taking a jump from | 


praising this school, and admit it to work ad- | 


wirably. In the opposition school at Liverpool, 
established by the Church party, the children 
are compelled to attend the Established Churches 
on the Sabbath day. and consequently Dissenters 
are excluded. In the corporation schools, where 
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of my intended destination, recollected a friend 
living within a mile of the road I must travel, 
and whom he earnestly begged me to call on, as 
a person who was not only well acquainted with 
the social economy of the Swiss peasantry, but 
well disposed to give the benefit of his intelli- 
gence and information to those who desired it. 
No formal introductions are required in Switzer- 
land—a knowledge of their language, and the fact 
of being an Englishman, are generally suilicient 
passports to their hospitality ; se that I readily 
promised the old man to call on his friend; and, 
as the little steamer had by this time completed 
its serpentine journey, I shook hands with the pa- 
triarch, and, shouldering my knapsack, marched 
off to the Paon, which has the repute of being the 
best hotel, and where | was soon seated before 
an excellent supper. 

Switzerland is almost the only country where 
one can walk with one’s worldly goods on one’s 
back into the best hotels, and receive the same 


civility as if one came in a carriage. The Duke 


of Devonshire is reputed to have been for some 


| days expected at the Bergue at Geneva, and a 
suite of rooms, stables, &c., duly prepared for 


the authorized version of the Bible has been in | 


daily use among the Protestant children, and the 
Douay edition among the Catholic children, from 
the first hour of their establishment to the pre- 
sent, the children attend the places of worship 


they choose on the Sundays. This is the obvious | 


plan to be adopted by all who sincerely desire 
education impregnated with religion to be dif- 
fused among the people. They who, under any 
pretext, would confine education, or, what is 


equally as bad in principle, who would confine | 


the mosteffective means of education and religious 
struction to the adherents of a sect, and there- 
fore a portion of the community, excluding the 
rest, necessarily oppose one of the highest Christ- 
ian duties incumbent on a nation. 

I particularly questioned my old friend, on 
woard the Ziirich steamer. whether the Catholic 
priests evinced anv hostility to so liberal a 
heme of edueation. He declared quite the 
reverse—that they were generally amongst its 
warmest Supporters ; and, on another occasion, 
whilst visiting a factory, I inquired whether they 
had factory inspectors to enforce the half days 
‘r the education of the children; and I was 
‘lormed, that there was little need for that, 
tor the Catholic priests took good care that 
these regulations were put into effect, and were 
Vigilant inspectors themselves. My old friend 
teemed slightly piqued at the incredulity he 
fancied my questions betrayed, and modestly 
vezged to know where I was likely to be the 
next day, as he should have great pleasure, if I 
fame to the village where he was guing, to shew 
=e school, and give me an opportunity of 
Wdging of the universality of instruction. As 
this did not comport with the route I had 
‘talked out, I was obliged to decline the offer. 
rol man, however, was ill-satisfied that I 
ould escape without ocular proof of my sup- 


sed prejudices ; and, having informed himself 


his reception. ‘Two days prior to his expected 
arrival, a pedestrian, covered with dust, and 
armed with a remarkably sturdy oaken stick, 
walked into the hotel, and took up his quarters: 
two days afterwards, the servants and carriages 
of his Grace arrived, and not till then did the 
landlord discover that his pedestrian guest was 
none other than ‘ Milord son Altesse”’ himself. 
A guide is, however, a much greater aid than a 
nuisance, much less the latter than that detestable 
gang of petty thieves 'yclept commissionaires at 
the hotels of all the Anglo-French and Anglo- 
Belgian towns. The guide augments all your 


| bills by twenty per cent., and your comforts by 





twenty-five: there is a clear gain in having him, 
He carries your knapsack, which becomes a 
galling burden in hot weather ; he knows the 
shortest cuts, and the best points de vue; he 
translates the often unintelligible patois of the 
peasantry ; and to those to whom you have not 
letters of introduction, he secures the value of 
them, by invariably making known those to 
whom you had introductions, and the attentions 
they commanded. 1 had three or four letters 
from the best quarters, to leading nien at Zirich, 
and on the strength of them I might have en- 
joyed the hospitality of half Switzerland. My 
guide was already at Rapperschwyl, and the next 
morning I dispatched him before me to secure a 
dry bed at Lichtenstein, intending to follow him 
at my leisure, diving into every way-side nook 
which invited inspection—a practice which no 
guide tolerates with any approach to patience, 
unless the said places happen to be established 
and authorized lions. Rapperschwy] is becoming 
a manufacturing town ; the Bramlings (among 
the largest of the Swiss cotton-spinners) have 
factories here both for dyeing and spinning. The 
Turkey red dyed here is peculiarly brilliant ; 
and both the air and water are said to be ex. 
tremely favourable to the clearness and the du- 
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rability of the tint. My road lay alongside the 
Lake of Ziirich, which, though sufficiently shal- 
low, to be crossed by a long bridge of 4,500 
French feet in length at Rapperschwyl, extends 
some miles farther eastward. The scenery was 
not unlike that of our Westmoreland lakes ; 
that is to say, tame, rather than otherwise, for 
Switzerland. The roadside trees, especially the 
apple, were loaded with fruit. As they are 
wholly unprotected, save by the morality of the 
people, one cannot walk along the road without 
evidence of the startling and astonishing fact, 
that religion, and even practical virtues, can 
actually flourish in communities unblessed by a 
dominant sect which monopolises orthodox edu- 
cation! I passed several churches, to most of 
which an outdoor pulpit was attached, under a 
projecting roof. This blending of nature’s love- 
liest scenery with the adoration of its Author is 
surely in harmony with the purest agencies of 
Christian truth. There is something chilling to 
the perception of religion, inthe cold, damp, 
mouldy walls by which divine service is so fre- 
quently penned in, and its attendants chilled 
and deadened. ‘The eminent piety of the Swiss, 
is not unconnected with the manifestations of 
God, which nature so continually presents before 
them. The tempest, the avalanche, the flood, 
and the cataract, are so many mementos of the 
Creator, The omnipresence of the Almighty is 
more palpable in Switzerland than in most other 
quarters of the globe, whether in revelations of 
power or providence, as exhibited in the convul- 
sions or the beauties of nature. These influences 
have tended to vivify the faith of the people. 

I shortly afterwards passed a very large new 
cotton-mill, erected, I believe, by the Broemlings; 
it stood immediately at the foot of a perpendicular 
mountain, which towers up behind it, at the spot 
where a mountain-torrent descends ; a simple 
wooden trough conveyed the water over the 
wheel; there must have been a fall of at least 
sixty feet; and, had the mill required it, the 
power might just as easily be doubled. I had 
seen many mills in Switzerland, and had many 
more to see; so that I did not think it worth 
while to stop here, though I afterwards repented 
not having done so, as it is considered one of the 
very first establishments of the kind in Switzer- 
land ; but, passing on tv Uznacht, 1 took my 
second breakfast—an excellent plan for pedes- 
trians—and, in referring to a letter of introduc- 
tion to a proprietor not far distant, I found, 
with extreme pleasure, that it was addressed to 
the same person my old friend in the steamer 
had begged me to call un. On leaving Uznacht, 
and mounting the steep long hill which bounds 
the valley, or rather plain of Uznacht, on the 
eastern side, and while gazing on the charming 
view which a slight elevation commands, I was 
overtaken by a good-humoured looking middle- 
aged man, who saluted me with the usual Guten 
morgen, and stopped to take breath close by 
where I was standing; we got into conversation 








forthwith about the scenery, and then 
Louis Napoleon, whose case just then absorbed 
the entire interest of the whole nation - 
after having made the usual inquiries as ‘ th 
e 
probable part that England would take, fing; 
me to be a native of the very country which had 
not sided against them, and imbued with the 
very natural feelings of disgust which animated 
his own countrymen at the dictatorial conduct of 
France, we grew very friendly; and, ere we 
reached the summit of the hill he asked me my 
place of destination ; on learning the name of 
the gentleman on whom I was about to cal] 
he informed me that he was just now from home 
on business ; but, added he, as your object is that 
of learning the habits of our peasantry, I think, 
if you will accompany me where I am now going 
to visit a friend who has recently married his 
only daughter, toa relation of mine, I shall have 
the greatest pleasure to introduce you, and | 
will promise you a hearty welcome. 1 readily 
assented to his kind proposal ; and, on our way 
there, he confided to me the history of the bridal 
which had taken place. Ere his story was 
finished, we entered a vale vf singular beauty; 
and he pointed out a large farm or country 
house on the opposite hill to that down which 
we had descended as the place of our destina- 
tion. It was evidently the chief house of the 
village, though in all its features resembling the 
cottage architecture of Switzerland. The host 
met us at the door, and warmly welcomed me, on 
the strength of my friend’s testimony to my po- 
litical sympathies. He led us into a large room, 
where an ample dinner was in the act of being 
placed on the table: it was only twelve oclock— 
the usual Swiss dinner-hour. We were presented 
to the wife and newly married daughter of our 
host, and shortly afterwards to the bridegroom. 
It is impossible to give an idea of the cordiality 
with which the Swiss receive and welcome youin 
their houses. There is a total absence, not only 
of the set formalities of life, but there is an 
absence of that constraint, and evident acting of 
hospitality which hampers the social intercourse 
of all but the highest classes in England. You 
cannot be for ten minutes in a Swiss family with- 
out feeling that they have no part to act; their 
natural feeling is precisely what it seems, end 
they not only appear but are glad to see you; 
and the English fear that you will compare the 
scale of your entertainment unfavourably Wi 
what you received at other houses, with all the 
train of petty jealousies, never so much as enter 
into their heads. The bride was not handsome; 
but I have never seen a more interesting cou® 
tenance, or one more imprinted with the ev 
dences of depth of feeling. The history of her 
marriage exhibits so many of the best features 
of Swiss habits and morals, that I cannot — 
offering a sketch of the story of this affaire 
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SKETCHES OF LIFE AND MANNERS; FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER.—Continued. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF GRASMERE. 


{ xow resume my memoirs, from the moment 
of my Jeaving Wordsworth’s cottage, after one 
reek of delightful intercourse with him and his 
aster, about the 12th of November, 1807. 

Soon after my return to Oxford, I received a let- 
ter from Miss Wordsworth asking forany subscrip- 
tions I might succeed in obtaining, amongst my 


college friends, in aid of the funds then raising in | over its sides and the surface of what may be 


_ pause to describe it. 


these interesting events, is, on its own account, 
one of the most impressive solitudes amongst 
the mountains of the lake district ; and I must 
Easedale is impressive, 
first, as a solitude; for the depth of the seclu- 
sion is brought out and forced more pointedly 


_ upon the feelings by the thin scattering of houses 


behalf of an orphan family, who had become such | 
by an affecting tragedy that had occurred within | 


afew weeks from my visit to Grasmere. 

This calamitous incident, interesting for itself 
as well as for having drawn forth some beautiful 
stanzas from Wordsworth, had a separate and 
peculiar importance in reference to my own life 


called its floor. These are not above five or six 
at the most; and one, the remotest of the whole, 


_ was untenanted for all the thirty years of my ac- 


—having been the remote occasion of another | 


misfortune that brought to myself the first deep 
draught from the cup of sorrow which it was 
destined that I should drink, Miss Wordsworth 
drew up a brief memoir of the whole affair. 
This, | believe, went into the hands of the royal 
family; at any rate, the august ladies of that 
house (all or some of them) were amongst the 
many subscribers to the orphan children ; and 
it must be satisfactory to all who shared, and 
happen to recollect their own share in that sea- 
sonable work of charity, that the money then 
collected, under the auspices of the Words- 
worths, proved sufficient, with judicious admi- 
nistration and superintendence from a committee 
of the neighbouring ladies in Ambleside, to edu- 
cate and settle respectably, in useful callings, 
the whole of a very large family, not one of 
vhom, to my knowledge, has fared otherwise 
than prosperously, or, to speak of the very low- 
est case, decently in their subsequent lives, 
4s men and women, long since surrounded by 
children of their own. Miss Wordsworth’s 
simple but fervid memoir not being within my 
reach at this moment, I must trust to my own 
recollections and my own less personal impres- 
‘ions to-retrace the story ; which, after all, is not 
much of a story to excite or to impress, unless 
for those who can find a sufficient interest in 
the trials and unhappy fate of hard-working pea- 
“ants, and can reverence the fortitude which, 
being lodged in so frail a tenement as the per- 
‘0 of a little girl, not much, if anything, above 
“ne years old, could face an occasion of sudden 
*ysterious abandonment—of uncertain peri!— 
«nd could tower up, during one night, into the 
Perfect energies of womanhood—energies unsus- 
pected even by herself —under the mere pressure 
of dificulty, and the sense of new-born respon- 
‘bilities awfully bequeathed to her, and in the 
ost lonely, perhaps, of all English habitations. 

The little valley of Easedale, which, and the 


bourhood of which, were the scenes of 
30 LEIX. von, VI. 








quaintance with the place. Secondly, It is impres- 
sive from the excessive loveliness which adorns its 
little area. This is broken up into small fields 
and miniature meadows, separated not—as too 
often happens, with sad injury to the beauty of 
the lake country—by stone-walls, but sometimes 
by little hedge-rows, sometimes by a little, spark- 
ling, pebbly “beck,” lustrous to the very bot- 
tom, and not too broad for a child’s flying leap ; 
and sometimes by wild self-sown woodlands of 
birch, alder, holly, mountain ash, and hazel, that 
meander through the valley, intervening the 
different estates with natural sylvan marches, 
and giving cheerfulness in winter by the bright 
scarlet of their barrier. It is the character of 
all the northern English valleys, as I have al- 
ready remarked—and it is a character first no- 
ticed by Wordsworth—that they assume, in their 
bottom areas, the level floor-like shape, making 
everywhere a direct angle with the surrounding 
hills, and definitely marking out the margin of 
their outlines; whereas the Welch valleys have 
too often the glaring imperfection of the basin 
shape, which allows no sense of any absolute 
valley surface: the hills are already commenc- 
ing at the very centre of what is called the level 
area. The little valley of Easedale is, in this 
respect, as highly finished as in every other; 
and in the Westmoreland spring, which may be 
considered May and the earlier half of June, 
whilst the grass in the meadows is yet short from 
the habit of keeping the sheep on it until a much 
later period than elsewhere, (viz. until the moun- 
tains are so far cleared of snow, and the proba- 
bility of storms, as to make it safe to send them 
out on their summer migration,) the little fields 
in Easedale have the most lawny appearance, 
and, from the humidity of the Westmoreland * 
climate, the most werdant that it is possible to 
imagine; and on a gentle vernal day —when vege- 








* It is pretty generally known, pethaps, that West. 
moreland and Devonshire are the two rainiest counties in 
England. At Kirkby Lonsdale, lying just on the outer 
margin of the Lake district, one-fifth more rain is com- 
puted to fall than in the adjacent counties on the same 
side of England. But it is also notorious, that the west- 
ern side of the island universally is more rainy than the 
east. Collins calls it the Showery West. . 
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tation has been far enough advanced to bring | 


out the leaves, an April sun gleaming coyly 
through the clouds, and genial April rain gently 
pencilling the light spray of the woods with tiny 
pearl drops—I have often thought, whilst looking 
with silent admiration upon this exquisite com. 
position of landscape, with its miniature fields, 
running up like forest glades into miniature 
woods ; its little columns of smoke, breathing up 
like incense to the household gods, from the 
hearths of two or three picturesque cottages— 
abodes of simple primitive manners, and what, 
from personal knowledge, I will call humble 
virtue—whilst my eyes rested on this charming 
combination of lawns and shrubberies, I have 
thought that, if a scene on this earth could de. 
serve to be sealed up, like the valley of Rasse- 
las, against the intrusions of the world—if there 
were one to which a man would willingly surren- 
der himself a prisoner for the years of a long 
life—this it is—this Easedale—which would jus- 
tify the choice and recompense the sacrifice. 
But there is a third advantage possessed by this 
Easedale, above other rival valleys, in the subli- 
mity of its mountain barriers. In one of its 
many rocky recesses is seen a “force,” (such is 
the local name fer a cataract,) white with foam, 
descending at all seasons with respectable 
strength, and, after the melting of snows, with an 
Alpine violence. Follow the leading of this“ force” 
for three quarters of a mile, and you come to a 
little mountain lake, locally termed a ‘“‘tarn,” * 
the very finest and most gloomily sublime of its 
class. From this tarn it was, I doubt not, 
though applying it to another, that Wordsworth 
drew the circumstances of his general descrip- 
tion :— 
Thither the rainbow comes, the cloud, 


And mists that epread the flying shroud ; 
And winds 


That, if they could, would hurry past: 
But that enormous barrier binds it fast. 
&e, &c. &e. 

The rocks repeat the raven’s croak, 

In symphony austere, 
And far beyond this ‘‘ enormous barrier,” that 
thus imprisons the very winds, tower upwards 
the aspiring heads (usually enveloped in cloud 
and mist) of Glaramara, Bow Fell, and the 
other fells of Langdale Head and Borrowdale. 
Finally, superadded to the other circumstances 
of sulitude, arising out of the rarity of human 
life, and of the signs which mark the goings on of 
human life—two other accidents there are of 
Easedale, which sequester it from the world, and 
intensify its depth of solitude beyond what could 
well be looked for or thought possible in any 
vale within a district so beaten by modern tou- 


—_—— _—_— 





* A tarn is a lake, generally (indeed always) a small 
one ; and always, as I think, (but this I have heard dis- 
puted,) lying above the level of the inhabited valleys and 
the large Jakes; and subject to this further condition, as 
first noticed by Wordsworth, that it has no main feeder, 
Now, this latter accident of the tarn at once explains and 
authenticates my account of the word, viz.—that it is the 
Danish word taaren, (a trickling ;) a deposit of waters 
from the weeping of rain down the smooth faces of the 
rocks, _ 





rists. One is, that it is a chamber Within 3 
chamber, or rather a closet within a chamber— 
a chapel within a cathedral—a little private op. 
tory within a chapel. For Easedale is, in fac 
a dependancy of Grasmere —a little recess lying 
within the same general basin of mountains, but 
partitioned off by a screen of rock and swel}; 

uplands, so inconsiderable in height, that, whey 
surveyed from the commanding summits of Fajr. 
field or Seat Sandal, they seem to subside into 
the level area, and melt into the general surface, 
But, viewed from below, these petty heights form 


_a sufficient partition ; which is pierced, however 
’ 


in two points—once by the little murmuring 
brook threading its silvery line onwards to the 
lake of Grasmere, and again by a little rough 
lane, barely capable (and I think not capable in 
all points) of receiving a post-chaise. This little 
lane keeps ascending amongst wooded steeps for 
a quarter of a mile; and then, by a downward 
course of a hundred yards or so, brings you to a 
point at which the little valley suddenly bursts 
upon you with as full a revelation of its tiny 
proportions, as the traversing of the wooded back- 
grounds will permit. The Jane carries you at 
last to a little wooden bridge, practicable for 
pedestrians ; but, for carriages, even the doubt- 
ful road, already mentioned, ceases altogether: 
and this fact, coupled with the difficulty of sus- 
pecting such a lurking paradise from the high 
road through Grasmere, at every point of which 
the little hilly partition crowds up into one mass 
with the capital barriers in the rear, seeming, 
in fact, not so much to blend with them as to 
be a part of them, may account for the fortu- 
nate neglect of Easedale in the tourist's route ; 
and also because there is no one separate object, 
such as a lake or a splendid cataract, to bribe 
the interest of those who are hunting after 
sights ; for the <‘ force” is comparatively small, 
and the tarn is beyond the limits of the vale, 4s 
well as difficult of approach. ne other circem- 
stance there is about Easedale, which completes 
its demarcation, and makes it as entirely 4 
landlocked little park, within a ring fence of 
mountains, as ever human art, if rendered capa- 
ble of dealing with mountains and their arrange- 
ment, could have contrived. The sole approach, 
as | have mentioned, is from Grasmere ; and 
some one outlet there must inevitably be is 
every vale that can be interesting to a human 
occupant, since without water it would not be 
habitable ; and running water must force af 
exit for itself, and, consequently, an inlet for the 
world ; but, properly speaking, there is no other. 
For, when you explore the remoter end of the 
vale, at which you suspect some communication 
with the world outside, you find before you & 
most formidable amount of climbing, the extent 
of which can hardly be measured where there 8 
no solitary object of human workmanship oF ver 
tige of animal life, not a sheep-track even, not 
a shepherd’s hovel, but rock and heath, heath 
and rock, tossed about in monotonous confusion. 
And, after the ascent is mastered, you descen 

into a second vale—long, narrow, sterile, knows 
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name of “ Far Easedale :” from which 
point, if you could drive a tunnel below the 
pverlasting hills, perhaps six or seven miles 
night bring you to the nearest habitation of 
man, in Borrowdale ; but, crossing the moun- 
tains, the road cannot be less than twelve or 
fourteen, and, in point of fatigue, at the least 
twenty. This long valley, which is really terrific 
at noon-day, from its utter loneliness and deso- 
lation, completes the defences of little sylvan 
Fasedale. There is one door into it from the 
Grasmere side; but that door is hidden; and 
on every other quarter there is no door at all, 
nor arly, the roughest, access, but what would 
demand a day’s walking. 

Such is the solitude—so deep, so seventimes 
guarded, and 80 rich in miniature beauty—of 
Kasedale; and in this solitude it was that 
George and Sarah Green, two poor and hard- 
working peasants, dwelt, with a numerous family 
of small children. Poor as they were, they had 
won the general respect of the neighbourhood, 
fom the uncomplaining firmness with which 
they bore the hardships of their lot, and from 
the decent attire in which the good mother of 
the family contrived to send out her children to 
the Grasmere school. It is a custom, and a 
very ancient one, in Westmoreland—and I have 
seen the same usage prevailing in southern Scot- 
land—that any sale by auction, whether of cat- 
tle, of farming produce, farming stock, wood, or 
household furniture—and seldom a fortnight 
passes Without something of the sort—forms an 
excuse for the good women, throughout the 
vhole circumference of perhaps a dozen valleys, 
toassemble at the place of sale with the nominal 
purpose of aiding the sale, or of buying some- 
thing they may happen to want. No doubt, 
the real business of the sale attracts numbers ; 
although of late years—that is, for the last 


by the 


twenty-five years, through which so many sales | 
of furniture the most expensive, (hastily made | 
by easual settlers, on the wing for some fresher | 


novelty,)—have made this particular article al- 
most a drug in the country ; and the interest in 
such sales has greatly declined. But, in 1807, 
this fever of founding villas or cottages ornées, 
vas yet only beginning; and a sale, except it 
vere of the sort exclusively interesting to farm- 
ing men, was a kind of general intimation to 
the country, from the owner of the property, 
that he would, on that afternoon, be ‘at home” 
for all comers, and hoped to see as large an 
attendance as possible. Accordingly, it was the 
invariable custom—and often, too, when 

® parties were far too poor for such an effort 
 hospitality—to make ample provision, not of 
‘atables, but of liquor, for all who came. Even 
‘gentleman, who should happen to present him- 
“i on such a festal occasion, by way of seeing 
* “humours” of the scene, was certain of 
neeting the most cordial weleome. The good 
“oman of the house more particularly testified 
sense of the honour done to her house, and 
Sure to seek out some cherished and solitary 
of china—a wreck from a century back— 








in order that he, being a porcelain man amongst 
so many delf men and women, might have a 
porcelain cup to drink from. The main secret 
of attraction at these sales—many a score of 
which I have attended—was the social rendes- 
vous thus effected between parties so remote 
from each other, (either by real distance or by 
the virtual distance which results from a sepa- 
ration by difficult tracts of hilly country,) that, 
in fact, without some such common object, and 
oftentimes something like a bisection of the in- 
terval between them, they would not be likely 
to hear of each other for months, or actually to 
meet for years. This principal charm of the 
‘‘ yathering,” seasoned, doubtless, to many by 
the certain anticipation that the whole budget 
of rural scandal would then and there be opened, 
was not assuredly diminished to the men by the 
anticipation of excellent ale, (usually brewed six 
or seven weeks before, in preparation for the 
event,) and possibly of still more excellent pow- 
sowdy, (a combination of ale, spirits, and spices ;) 
nor to the women by some prospect, not so in- 
evitably fulfilled, but pretty certain in a liberal 
house, of communicating their news over excel- 
lent tea. Eventhe auctioneer was always “ part 
and parcel” of the mirth: he was always a@ rus- 
tic old humorist, a ‘ character,” and a jovial 
drunkard, privileged in certain good-humoured 
liberties and jokes with all bidders, gentle or 
simple, and furnished with an ancient inherit- 
ance of jests appropriate to the articles offered 
for sale—jests that had, doubtless, done their 
office from Elizabeth's golden days ; but no more, 
on that account, failed of their expected effect, 
with either man or woman of this nineteenth 
century, than the sun fails to gladden the heart 
because it is that same old obsolete sun that 
has gladdened it for thousands of years. One 
thing, however, in mere justice to the poor in- 
digenous dalesmen of Westmoreland and Cum. 
berland, I am bound, in this place, to record, 
that, often as I have been at these sales, and 
through many a year before even a scattering of 
gentry began to attend, yet so true to the natu- 
ral standard of politeness was the decorum uni- 
formly maintained, even the old buffoon (as 
sometimes he was) of an auctioneer never forgot 
himself so far as to found upon any article of 
furniture a jest that could have called up a pain- 
ful blush in any woman's face. He might, per- 
haps, go so far as to awaken a little rosy confu- 
sion upon some young bride’s countenance, when 
pressing a cradle upon her attention ; but never 
did I hear him utter, nor would he have been 
tolerated in uttering, a scurrilous or disgusting 
jest, such as might easily have been suggested by 
something offered at a household sale. Such 
jeste as these I heard, for the first time, at a 
sale in Grasmere in 1814; and, I am ashamed 
to say it, from some “ gentlemen” of a great 
city. And it grieved me to see the effect, as it 
expressed itself upon the manly faces of the 
grave Dalesmen—a sense of insult offered to 
their women, who met in confiding reliance upon 
the forbearance of the men, and upon their re. 
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gard for the dignity of the female sex, this feel- 
ing struggling with the habitual respect they are 
inclined to shew towards what they suppose 
gentle blood and superior education. Taken 
generally, however, these were the most pictur- 
esque and festal meetings which the manners of 
the country produced. There you saw all ages 
and both sexes assembled: there you saw old 
men whose heads would have been studies for 
Guido: there you saw the most colossal and 
stately figures amongst the young men that Eng- 
land has to shew; there the most beautiful 
young women. ‘There it was that sumetimes | 
saw a lovelier face than ever I shall see again: 
there it was that local peculiarities of usage or 
of language were best to be studied ; there—at 
least in the earlier years of my residence in that 
district—that the social benevolence, the grave 
wisdom, the innocent mirth, and the neighbourly 
kindness of the people, most delightfully ex- 
panded and expressed themselves with the least 
reserve. 

To such a scene it was, to a sale of domestic 
furniture at the house of some proprietor on the 
point of giving up housekeeping, perhaps in 
order to live with a married son or daughter, 


{ 


that George and Sarah Green set forward inthe | 


forenoon of a day fated to be their last on earth. 
The sale was to take place in Langdalehead ; to 
which, from theirown cottage in Easedale, it was 
possible in daylight, and supposing no mist upon 
the hills, to find out a short cut of not more than 
eight miles. By this route they went; and, 
notwithstanding the snow lay on the ground, 
they reached their destination in safety. The 
attendance at the sale must have been diminished 
by the rigorous state of the weather; but still 
the scene was a gay one as usual, Sarah Green, 
though a good and worthy woman in her maturer 
years, had been imprudent and—as the tender 
consideration of the country is apt to express it 
—‘ unfortunate’ in her youth. She had an 
elder danghter, who was illegitimate; and 1 be- 
lieve the fatherof this girl was dead. The girl 
herself was grown up; and the peculiar solici- 
tude of poor Sarah’s maternal heart was at this 
time called forth on her behalf: she wished to 
see her placed in a very respectable house, where 
the mistress was distinguished for her notable 
qualities and her success in forming good ser- 
vants. This object, so important to Sarah Green 
in the narrow range of her cares, as, in a more 
exalted family it might be to obtain a ship fora 
lieutenant that had passed as master and com. 
mander, or to get him “ postea’’—occupied her 
almost throughout the sale. 
had been given to her application ; and Sarah 
was going about the crowd, and weaving her per- 
son in and out in order to lay hold of this or 
that intercessor who might have, or might seem 
to have, some weight with the principal person 
concerned. 

This was the last occupation which is known 
to have stirred the pulses of her heart. An 
illegitimate child is everywhere, even in the 


A doubtful answer — 
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under some shade of diseountenance ; go that 
Sarah Green might consider her duty to be the 
stronger towards the child of her « misfortune.” 
And she probably had another reason for her 
anxiety—as some words dropped by her on this 
evening led people to presume—in her conscien. 
tious desire to introduce her daughter into . 
situation less perilous than that which had com. 
passed her own youthful steps with snares. If 
s0, it is painful to know that the virtuous wish 
whose 
as vital warmth 
Gave the last human motion to her heart,” 

should net have been fulfilled. She was a wo. 
man of ardent and affectionate spirit, of which 
Miss Wordsworth’s memoir, or else her subse. 
quent memorials in conversation, (I forget 
which,) gavesome circumstantial and affecting in. 
stances, Which I cannot now recall with accuracy. 
This ardour it was, and her impassioned man. 
ner, that drew attention to what she did ; fer, 
otherwise, she was tco poor a person to be im. 
portant in the estimation of strangers, and, of 
all possible situations, to be important at a sale, 
where the public attention was naturally fixed 
upon the chief purchasers, and the attention of 
the purchasers upon thechief competitors. Hence 
it happened, that, after she ceased to challenge 
notice by the emphasis of her solicitations for 
her daughter, she ceased to be noticed at all; 
and nothing was recollected of her subsequent 
behaviour until the time arrived for genera! 
separation, This time was considerably after 
sunset ; and the final recollections of the crowd 
with respect to George and Sarah Green, were, 
that, upon their intention being understovd to 
retrace their morning path, and to attempt the 
perilous task of dropping down into Easedale 
from the mountains above Langdale Head, « 
sound of remonstrance arose from many quarters. 
However, at a moment when everybody was in 
the hurry of departure—and, to persons of their 
mature age, the opposition could not be very 
obstinate—party after party rode off ; the meet- 
ing melted away, or, as the northern phrase is, 
scaled ;* and, at length, nobody was left of any 
weight that could pretend to influence the de- 
cision of elderly people. They quitted the scene, 
professing to obey some advice or other upon 
the chuice of roads; but, at as early a point as 
they could do so unobserved, began to ascend the 
hills, everywhere open from the rude carriage 

vay. After this, they were seen no more. They 
had disappeared into the cloud of death. Voices 
were heard, some hours afterwards, from the 
mountains—voices, as some thought, of alarm , 
others said, no—that it was only the voices of 
jovial people, carried by the wind into uncer 
tain regions. The result was, that no attention 





was paid to the sounds. 


indulgent society of Westmoreland dalesmen, | 


® Scaled—scale is a verb both active and veuler. l 
use it here as a neuter verb, in the sense (a Cumberland 
sense) Of separating toall the thirty-two points of the com 
pass. But by Shakspeare it is used in an active OF trae 
itive sense, Speaking of some secret news, he say*" 
“ We'll scale it a little more,” é.¢., spread it in all direc 
lions, 
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That night. in little peaceful Easedale, six 


aildren sat by a peat fire, expecting the return 


oftheir parents, upon whom they depended for 
weir daily bread. Let a day pass, and they 
were starved. Every sound was heard with 
snxiety ; for all this was reported many a hun. 
ered times to Miss Wordsworth, and those who, 
uke myself, were never wearied of hearing the 
jetails, Every sound, every echo amongst the 
: ils was listened to for five hours—from seven 
‘twelve. At length, the eldest girl of the 
fsmily—about nine years old—told her little 
brothers and sisters to goto bed. They had been 
taught obedience ; and all of them, at the voice of 
their eldest sister, went off fearfully to their beds. 
What could be their fears, it is difficult to say ; 
they had no knowledge to instruct them in the 
dangers of the hills; but the eldest sister always 
averred that they had a deep solicitude, as she 
herself had, about their parents. Doubtless she 
had communicated her fears to them. Some time, 
in the course of the evening—but it was late and 
after midnight—the moon arose and shed a tor- 
rent of light upon the Langdale Fells, which had 
already, long hours before, witnessed in dark- 
ness the death of their parents. It may be well 
here to cite Mr Wordsworth’s stanzas :— 
Who weeps for strangers? Many wept 
For George and Sarah Green; 
Wep' for that pair’s unhappy fate, 
Whose graves may here be seen. 
By night, upon these stormy fells, 
Did wife and husband ream ; 
Six little ones at home had left, 
And could not find that home. 
For any dwellingplace of man 
As vainly did they seek. 
He perished ; and a voice was heard— 
The widow's lonely shriek. 
Not many steps, and she was left 
A body without jife— 
A few short steps were the chain that bound 
The husband to the wife. 
Now do those sternly-featured hills 
Look gently on this grave ; 
And quiet now are the depths of air, 
As a sea without a wave. 
But deeper lies the heart of peace 
In quiet more profound ; 
The heart of quietness is here 
Within this chuichyard bound. 
And from all agony of mind 
It keeps them safe, and far 
From fear and grief, and from al! need 
Or sun or guiding star, 
O darkness of the grave! how deep, 
After that living night— 
That last and dreary living one 
Of sorrow and affright ! 
O sacred marriage-bed of death, 
That keeps them side by side 
In bond of peace, in bond of love, 
That may not be untied ! 


That night, and the following morning, came a 


“tther and a heavier fall of snow ; in conse. | 


“tnce of which the poor children were com- 
retely imprisoned, and cut off from all possi- 
ee of communicating with their next neigh- 
“ars. The brook was too much for them to 
=P and the little, erazy, wooden bridge could 
mM Le Crossed or even 
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| from the drifting of the snow having made it 


impossible to ascertain the exact situation of 
some treacherous hole in its timbers, which, if 
trod upon, would have let a small child drop 
through into the rapid waters, Their parents 
did not return. For some hours of the morning, 
the children clung to the hope that the extreme 
severity of the night had tempted them to sleep 
in Langdale ; but this hope forsook them as the 
day wore away. ‘Their father, George Green, 
had served as a soldier, and was an active man, 
of ready resources, who would not, under any 
circumstances, have failed to force a road back 
to his family, had he been still living ; and this 
reflection, or rather semi-conscious feeling, which 
the awfulness of their situation forced upon the 
minds of all but the mere infants, taught them 
to feel the extremity of their danger. Wonder- 
ful it is to see the effect of sudden misery, sud. 
den grief, or sudden fear, (where they do not 
utterly upset the faculties,) in sharpening the 
intellectual perceptions, Instances must have 
failen in the way of most of us, And I have 
noticed frequently that even sudden and intense 
bodily pain is part of the machinery employed by 
nature for quickening the developement of the 
mind. The perceptions of infants are not, in 
fact, excited gradatim and continuously, but per 
saltum, and by unequals starts. At least, in the 


case of my own children, one and all, I have 


remarked, that, after any very severe fit of those 
peculiar pains to which the delicate digestive 
organs of most infants are liable, there always 
become apparent on the following day a very 
considerable increase of vital energy and of viva- 
cious attention to the objects aroundthem. The 
poor desolate children of Blentarn Ghyll,* hourly 
hecoming more ruefully convinced that they were 
orphans, gave many evidences of this awaking 
power, as lodged, by a providential arrangement, 
in situations of trial that most require it. They 
huddled together, ‘in the evening, round their 
hearth-fire of peats, and held their little councils 
upon what was to be done towards any chance— 
if chance remained—of yet giving aid to their 
parents ; for a slender hope had sprung up that 
some hovel or sheep-fold might have furnished 


_thema screen (or, in Westmoreland phrase, a 


biel/) against the weather quarter of the storm, 
in which hovel they might be lying disabled or 
snowed up; and, secondly, as regarded them- 
selves, in what way they were to make known 
their situation, in case the snow should continue 
or increase ; for starvation stared them in the 
face, if they should be confined for many days to 
their house. Meantime, the eldest sister, little 


Agnes, though sadly alarmed, and feeling the 





* Wordsworth’s conjecture as to the origin of the 
name is probably the true one. There is, at a little ele- 
vation above the place, a small concave tract of ground, 
shaped like the bed of atarn. Some causes having di- 


verted the supplies of water, at some remote period, from 
| the little reservoir, the tarn has consequently disappeared ; 
but the bed, and other indications of a tarn, (particularly 
a little ghyll, or steep rocky cleft for discharging the 
_ water,) having remained as memorials that it once ex. 
approached with safety, | isted, the country people have called it the Blind Tarn. 
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sensation of eariness as twilight came on, and 
she lovked out from the cottage door to the 
dreadful fells, on which, too probably, her parents 
were lying corpses, (and possibly not many 
hundred yards from their own threshold)—yet 
exerted herself to take all the measures which 
their own prospects made prudent. And she 
told Miss Wordsworth, that, in the midst of the 
oppression on her little spirit, from vague ghostly 
terrors, she did not fail, however, to draw some 
comfort from the consideration, that the very 
same causes Which produced their danger in one 
direction, sheltered them from danger of another 
kind—such dangers as she knew, from books 
that she bad read, would have threatened a little 
desolate flock of children in other parts of Eng- 
land ; that, if they could not get out into Gras. 
mere, on the other hand, bad men, and wild 
seafaring foreigners, who sometimes passed along 
the high road in that vale, could not get to 
them; and that, as to their neighbours. so far 
from having anything to fear in that quarter, 
their greatest apprehension was lest they might 
not be able to acquaint them with their situa- 
tion; but that, if that could be accomplished, 
the very sternest amongst them were kind. 
hearted people, that would contend with each 
other tor the privilege of assisting them, Some- 
what cheered with these thoughts, and having 
caused all her brothers and sisters—except the 
two little things, not vet of a fit age—to kneel 
down and say the prayers which they had been 


taught, this admirable little maidenturned herself | 


to every household task that could have proved 
useful to them in a long eaptivity. First of all, 
upon some recollection that the clock was nearly 
going down, she wound it up. Next, she took 
all the milk which remained from what her 
mother had provided for the children’s consump. 
tion during her absence, and for the breakfast 
of the following morning—this luckily was still 
in sufficient plenty for two days consumption, 
(skimmed or * blue’ milk being only one half. 
penny a quart, and the quart a most redundant 
one, in Grasmere)—this she took and scalded, 
s0 as to save it from turning suur, That dene, 
she next examined the meal chest ; made the 
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common oatmeal porridge of the country, (the | 


burgeo of the royal navy ;) but put all of the 
children, except the two youngest, on short al- 
lowance; and, by way of reconciling them in 
some measure to this stinted meal, she found 
out a little hoard of flour, part of which she 
baked for them upon the hearth into little cakes ; 
and this unusual delicacy persuaded them to think 
that they had been celebrating a feast. Next, 
before night coming on should make it too try- 
ing to her own feelings, or before fresh snow 
coming on might make it impossible, she issued 
out of doors. There her first task was, with the 
assistance of two younger brothers, to carry in 


from the peatstack as many peats as might serve | 
That done, in | 


them for a week's consumption. 
the second place, she examined the potatoes 


' 
| 


buried in ** brackens,” (that is, withered fern :) | 
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to leave them where they were, excepting 2: 
many as would make a single meal, under q fess 
that the heat of their cottage would poil them 
if removed. Having thus made all the provision 
in her power for supporting their own lives, the 
turned her attention tothe cow. Her she milked - 
but, unfortunately, the milk she gave, either from 
being badly fed, or from some other cause. nn 
too trifling to be of much consideration toward, 
the wants of a large family. Here, however, he, 
chief anxiety was to “get down the hay for the 
cow’s food from a loft above the outhouse 5 and jp 
this she succeeded but imperfectly, from want yo 
strength and size to cope with the difficulties o 
the case ; besides that the increasing darkness by 
this time, together with the gloom of the place, 
made it a matter of great self-conquest for he, 
to work at all; and, as respected one night at 
any rate, she placed the cow in a situation of 
Juxurious warmth and comfort. Then retreating 
into the warm house, and ‘ barring” the door, 
she sate down to undress the two youngest of 
the children: them she laid carefally and cosily 
in their Jittle nests up stairs, and sang them to 
sleep. The rest she kept up to bear her com. 
peny until the clock should teil them it was 
midnight ; up to which time she had still a linger. 
ing hope that some welcome shout from the hills 
above, which they were all to strain their ears 
to catch, might vet assure them that they were 
not wholly orphans, even though one parent 
should have perished. No shout, it may be sup- 
posed, was ever heard ; nor could a shout, in any 
case, have been heard, for the night was one of 
tumultuous wind, And though, amidst its rav- 
ings, sometimes they fancied a sound of voices, 
still, in the dead lulls that now and then suc- 
ceeded, they heard nothing to confirm their 
hopes. As last services to what she might new 
have called her own little family, Agnee took 
precautions against the drifting of the sno® 
within the door and the imperfect window, which 
had caused them some discomfort on the pre- 
ceding day ; and, finally, she adepted the most 
systematic and elaborate plans for preventing 
the possibility of their fire being extinguished, 
which, in the event of their being thrown upet 
the ultimate resource of their potatoes, would be 
absolutely (and in any event nearly) indispens 
able to their existence. . 

The night slipped away, and another morning 
came, bringing with it no better hopes of any 
kind. Change there had been none, but for the 
worse. ‘The snow had greatly increased 1 
quantity ; and the drifts seemed far more for- 
midable. A second day passed like the first ; 
little Agnes still keeping all her flock quiet, and 
tolerably comfortable ; and still calling 0° 
the elders in succession to say their praye™ 
morning and night. 

A third day came ; and whether it was op that 
or on the fourth, I do not now recollect ; but 
on one or other there came a welcome gleam 
hope. The arrangement of the snow drifts 
shifted during the night ; and though the ¥ 


these were not many ; and she thought it better | bridge was still impracticable, a low ¥ 
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peen exposed, over which, by a very consider- 
sble circuit, and crossing the low shoulder ofa 
sill, it seemed possible that a road might be 
‘und into Grasmere. In some walls it was ne- 
essary to force aps; but this was effected 
sithout much difficulty, even by children ; for 
be Westmoreland walls are always “ open,” that 
, yncemented with mortar ; and the push of a 
tick will readily detach so much from the upper 
wart of an old crazy field wall, as to lower it 
offciently for female or for childish steps to 
oss, The little boys accompanied their sister 
atil she came to the other side of the hill, which, 
sing more sheltered from the weather, and to 
¢adward, offered a path onwards compara- 
ivelyeasy. Here they parted ; and little Agnes 
oursued her solitary mission to the nearest house 
che could find accessible in Grasmere. 

No house could have proved a wrong one in 
eth a case. Miss Wordsworth and I often 
heard the description renewed, of the horror 
vhich, in an instant, displaced the smile of hos- 
sitable greeting, when little weeping Agnes told 
versad tale, No tongue can express the fervid 
wmpathy which travelled through the vale, like 
the fire in an American forest, when it was 
varned that neither George nor Sarah Green had 
ven seen by their children since the day of the 
langdale sale. Within half an hour, or little 
nore, from the remotest parts of the valley — 
ome of them distant nearly two miles from the 
wint of rendezvous—all the men of Grasmere 
rad assembled at the little cluster of cottages 
alled * Kirktown,”’ from their adjacency to the 
enerable parish church of St Oswald. There 
rere at the time I settled in Grasmere, (viz. in 
the Spring of 1809,) and, therefore, I suppose 
‘tf this time, fifteen months previously, about 
oxty-three househoids in the vale ; and the tutal 
cumber of souls was about 265 ; go that the num- 
erof fighting men would be about sixty or sixty- 
“f, according to the common way of computing 
“Se proportion ; and the majority were so athletic 
vd powerfully built, that, at the village games 
‘wrestling and leaping, Professor Wilson, and 
“me visiters of his and mine, scarcely one of 
om was under five feet eleven in height, with 
“portionable breadth, seemed but middle sized 
“edamongstthe towering forms of the Dalesmen. 
“tty at least, after a short consultation as to the 
/ah of operations, and for arranging the kind of 
‘guals by which they were to communicate fromm 
eat distances, and in the perilous event of 
“as or snow storms, set off, with the speed ot 
‘pine hunters, to the hills. ‘The dangers of the 
dertaking were considerable, under the uneasy 
4 agitated state of the weather; and all the 
‘men of the vale were in the greatest anxiety, 
“atl night brought them back, ina body, unsuc- 
fal, Three days at the least, and I rather 
“ok five, the search was ineffectual: which arose 
retly from the great extent of ground to be 
“mined, and partly from the natural mistake 
a ranging almost exclusively on the earlier 
‘* On that part of the hills over which the 









selected under any reasonable latitude of circuit- 
ousness. But the fact is, when the fatal acci. 
dent (for such it has often proved) of a perma. 
nent mist surprises a man on the hills, if he 
turns and luses his direction, he is a lost man ; 
and without doing this so as to lose the power of 
s'orienter in one instant, it is well known how 
difficult it is toavoid losing it insensibly and by 
degrees, Baffling snow showers are the worst 
kind of mists. And the poor Greens had, under 
that kind of confusion, wandered many a mile 
out of their proper track. The zeal of the people, 
meantime, was not in the least abated, but rather 
quickened, by the wearisome disappointments ; 
every hour of day-light was turned to account ; 
no man of the valiey ever came home to dinner ; 
and the reply of a young shoemaker, on the fourth 
night's return, speaks sufficiently for the un. 
abated spirit of the vale. Miss Wordsworth 
asked what he would do onthe next morning, 
‘Go up again, of course,” was his answer. Bat 
what if to morrow also should turn out like all 
the rest? “ Why go upin stronger force on the 
next day.” Yet this man was sacrificing hisown 
daily earnings without a chance of recompense, 
At length, sagacious dogs were taken up; and, 
about noonday, a shout from an aeriel height, 
amongst thick volumes of cloudy vapour, pro. 
pagated through repeating bands of men from a 
distance of many miles, conveyed as by telegraph 
the news that the bodies were found. George 
Green was found lying at the botiom of a preci- 
pice, from which he had fallen. Sarah Green 
was found on the summit of the precipice ; and, 
by laying together all the indications of what had 
passed, the sad hieroglyphies of their last ayonies, 
it Was conjectured that the husband had desired 
his wife to pause for afew minutes, wrapping her, 
ingantime, in his own greatcoat, whilst he should 
vo forward and reconnvitre the ground, in order 
to catch a sight of some object (rocky peak, or 
tarn, or peat-field) which might ascertain their 
real situation, Kither the snuw above, already 
lying in drifts, or the blinding snow storms 
driving into his eyes, must have misied him as 
io the nature of the circumjacent ground ; for 
the precipice over which he had failen was but 
a few yards from the spot in which he had quitted 
his wife. The depth of the descefit, and the 
tury of the wind, (almost always violent on these 
cloudy altitudes,) would prevent any distinet 
communication between the dying husband below 
and his despairing wife above ; but it was be. 
lieved by the shepherds, best acquainted with 
the ground ang the range of sound as regarded 
the capacities of the human ear under the pro. 
bable circumstances of the storm, that Sarah 
might have caught, at intervals, the groans of 
her unhappy partner, supposing that his death 
were at all a lingering one. Others, on the 
contrary, supposed her to have gathered this 
catastrophe rather from the want of any sounds, 
and from his continued absence, than from any 
one distinct or positive expression of it; both 
because the smooth and unruffled surface of the 





to Easedale might be presumed to have been 


snow where he lay seemed to argue that he had. 
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died without a struggle, perhaps without a groan, 
and because that tremendous sound of “ hurt- 
ling” in the upper chambers of the air, which 
often accompanies a snow storm, when combined 
with heavy gales of wind, would utterly oppress 
and stifle (as they conceived) any sounds so 
feeble as those from a dying man, In any case, 
and by whatever sad language of sounds or signs, 
positive or negative, she might have learned or 
guessed her Juss, it was generally agreed that 
the wild shrieks hard towards midnight in Lang- 
dale* Head announced the agonizing moment 
which brought to her now widowed heart the 
conviction of utter desolation and of final aban- 
donment to her own fast-fleeting energies. It 
seemed probable that the sudden disappearance 
of her husband from her pursuing eyes would 
teach her to understand his fate ; and that the 
consequent indefinite apprehension of instant 
death lying all around the point on which she 
sat, had kept her stationary to the very attitude 
in which her husband left her, until her failing 
powers and the increasing bitterness of the 
cold, to one no longer in motion, would soon 
make those changes of place impossible, which, 
at any rate, had appeared too dangerous. The 
footsteps in some places, wherever drifting had 
not obliterated them, yet traceable as to the 
outline, though partiauy filled up with later 
falls of snow, satisfactorily shewed that however 
much they might have ramtled, after crossing 
and doubling upon their own paths, and many a 
mile astray from their right track, still they 
must have kept together to the very plateau or 
shelf of rock at which their wanderings had ter- 
minated ; for there were evidently no steps from 
this plateau in the retregade order, By the 
time they had reached this final stage of 
their erroneous course, all possibility of escape 
must have been long over for both alike; he- 
cause their ex)iaustion must have been excessive 
before they could have reached a pvint so re. 
mote and high; and, unfortunately, the direct 
result of all this exhaustion had been to throw 
them farther off their home, or from “ any 
dwellingplace of man,” than they were at start- 
ing. Here, therefore, at this rocky pinnacle, 
hope was extinct for either party. 
the impression of the vale, that, perhaps, within 
half an hour before reaching this fatal point, 
George Green miviit, had his conscience or his 


But it was 





® 1 once heard, also, in talking with a Langdale 
family upon this tragic tale, that the sounds had pene- 
trated into the Valley of Little Langdale; which is POs. 
sible enough, For although this interestiny recess of the 
entire Langdale basin (which bears somewhat of the 
same relation to Great Langdale that Easdale bears to 
Grasmere) does, in fact, lie beyond Langdale Head by 
the entire breadth of that dale, yet, from the singular 
accident of having its area raised far above the level of 
the adjacent vales, one most solitary section of Little 
Langdale (in which lies a tiny lake, and on the banks of 
that lake dweils one solitary family) being exactly at 
right angles both to Langdale Head and to the other 
complementary section of the Lesser Langdale, is brought 
into a position and an elevation virtually much nearer 
i ga (especially to audible objects) on the Langdale 
3, 
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heart allowed him in so base a desertion, have 
saved himself singly, Without any very great 
difficulty. It is to be hoped, however—ang fos 
my part, I think too well of human nature to 
hesitate inbelieving—that not manyeven amongst 
the meaner-minded and the least generous Of men 
could have reconciled themselves to the aban. 
donment of a poor fainting female companion jg 
such circumstances, Still, though not more thay 
a most imperative duty, it was one (1 repeat) 
which most of his assuciates believed to have 
cost him (perhaps consciously) his life. For hie 
wife not only must have disabled him greatly jy 
clinging to hisarm for support ; but it was known, 
from her peculiar character and manner, that 
she would be likely to rob him of his coolness 
and presence of mind by too painfully fixing his 
thoughts, where her own would be busiest, upon 
their helpless little family. “ Stung with th 
thoughtsof home’ —to borrowthe fine expression 
of Thomson in describing a similar case—alter. 
nately thinking of the blessedness of that warm 
fire-side at Blentarn Ghyll, which was not again 
tu spread its genial glow through her freezing 
limbs, and of those darling little faces which, in 
this world, she was to see no more ; unintention. 
ally, and without being aware even of that re. 
sult, she would reb the brave man (for such he 
was) of his fortitude, and the strong man of his 
animal resources. And yet—(such, in the very 
opposite direction, was equally the impression 


universally through Grasmere) — had Sarah 
Green foreseen, could her affectionate heart 


have guessed even the tenth part of that love 
and neighbourly respect for herself, which sooa 
afterwards expressed themselves in showers of 
hounty to her children ; could she have louked 
behind the curtain of destiny sufficiently to 
learn that the very desolation of these poor child- 
ren which wrung her maternal heart, and coult 
less constituted to her the sting of death, would 
prove the signal and the pledge of such anxious 
suardignship as not many rich men’s cluldrea 
receive, and that this overflowing oifering to her 
own memory would not be a hasty or decaying 
tribute of the first sorrowing sensibilities, but 
would pursue her children steadily until their 
hopeful settlement in life—or anything ape 
proaching this, to have known or have guesse, 
would have caused her (as all said who knee 
Ler) to weleome the bitter end by which such 
privileges were to be purchased. 
The funeral of the ill-fated Greens was, it m3 
be supposed, attended by all the vale: 1 took 
place about eight days after they were found ; 
and the day happened to be in the most periect 
contrast to the sort of weather which prevaee 
at the time of their misfortune ; some sno¥ “an 
remained here and there upon the ground ; os 
the azure of the sky was unstained by a cloud; 
and a golden sunlight seemed to sleep, 5° a 
and tranquil was the season, upon the very ar 
where they had wandered—then @ howling al 
derness, but now a green pastoral lawa, ¥ 
lower ranges, and a glittering expanse, *™" ” 
apparently, and not difficult to the footing, 
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GEORGE AND SARAH GREEN, Yi 


virgin snow, in its higher. George Green had, 
{ believe, an elder family by a former wife ; and 
¢ was for some af these children, who lived at 
, distance, and who wished to give their attend. 
ynce at the grave, that the funeral was delaved, 
her this sulemn ceremony was over—at which, 
be the Way, | then heard Miss Wordsworth say 
that the grief of S rah’s illegitimate daughter 
gas the most overwhelming she had ever wit- 


gessed—a rerular distribution of the children was 


made amongst the wealthier families of the vale. 
There had already, and before the funeral, been 
. perfect strugule to obtain one of the children, 
amongst all who had any facilities for discharging 
the duties of such a trust ; and even the poorest 
had put in their claim to bear some part in the 


expences of the case. but it was judiciously 


tecided, that nene of the child: should be 


| mentioned that the Royal Family were made 
_ acquainted with the details of the case ; that they 


entrusted toany persons who seemed likeiv, either 


fom old age, or from slender means, or from 
neurer and more personal responsibilities, to be 
under the necessity of devolving the trust, sooner 
or later, upen strangers, who might have none 
of that interest in the clildren which attached, 
in their minds, the Grasmere people to the cir- 
cumstances that made them orphans. Two twins, 
who had naturally played together and slept 


together froin their birth, passed into the same | 


family: the others were dispersed ; but into such 
kind-hearted and intelligent families, with con- 
tinual oppurtunities of meeting each other on 
errands, or at church, or at sales,-that it was 
bard tu say which had the happier fate. And 
hus, in so brief a period as one fortnizht, a house- 


hold that, by health and strength, by the hu- | 


mility of poverty, and by innocence of life, 
vemed sheltered from all attacks but those of 
time, came to be utterly broken up, George 
and Sarah Green slept in Grasmere churchyard, 
never more to know the want of “sunor guiding 
tar’ Their children were scattered over 
realthier houses than those of their poor parents, 
‘trough the vales of Grasmere or Rydal; and 


bentarn Ghyll, after being shut up for a season, | 


andceasing for monthsto send up its little slender 


“umn of smoke at morning and evening, finally | 


passed into the hands of a stranger, 

The Wordsworths, meantime,. were so much 
‘aterested in the future fortunes and the suitable 
éucationof the children—feeling, nudoubt, that, 


“sen both parents, in any little sequestered | 


cmmunity, such as that of Grasmere, are sud- 
Genly cut of by a tragical death, the children, in 
tuch a case, hecome, in all reason and natural 
sumanity, a bequest to the other members of that 
ommunity — that they energetically applied 
Semeelves to the task of raising funds by sub- 
“ription ; most of which, it is true, might not be 
"anted until future years should carry one after 
— of the children successively into different 

**8 OF Occupations ; but they well understood, 
nig more, by tenfold, would be raised under an 
enediate appeal to the sympathies of men, 
“st yet burning fervently towards the sufferers 
3 this calamity, than if the application were de- 
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were powerfully affeeted by the story, especially 
by the account of little Agnes, and her prema- 
ture assumption of the maternal character ; and 
that they contributed most munificently. For 
my part I could have obtained a good deal from 
the careless liberality of Oxonian triends towards 
such a fund, But finding, or rather knowing 
previously how little, in such an application, it 
would aid me to plead the name of Wordsworth 
us the mover of the subscription, (a name that 
now would stand good for some thousands of 
pounds in that same Oxford—so passes the in- 
justice as well as the glory of this world !)— 
knowing this, I did not choose to trouble any- 
body; and the more so as Miss Wordsworth, 
upon my proposal to write to various ladies, upon 
whom I knew that I could rely for their several 
contributions, wrote back to me, desiring that I 
would not ; and upon this satisfactory reason— 
that the fund had already swelled under the 
Royal patronage, and the interest excited by so 
much of the circumstances as could be reportedin 
hurried letters, to an amount beyond what was 


likely to he wanted for persons whom there was no 
} 


good reason for pushing out of the sphere to 


which their birth had called them. ‘The parish 
even was liable to give aid ; and, in the midst of 
Royal bounty, this was not declined. Finally, 
tu complete their own large share in the charity, 


the Wordsworths tceok into their own family one 


of the children; a girl; Sarah by name; the 
least amiable, I believe, of the whole ; so, at least, 
I imagined ; for this girl it was, and her criminal 
negligence, that in years to come inflicted the 
first heavy wound that I sustained in my affec- 
tions, and first caused me to drink deeply from 
the cup of grief, 

In taking leave of this subject, I may mention, 
by the way, that accidents of this nature are not 
by any means so uncommon, in the mountainous 
districts of Cumberland and Westmoreland, as 
the reader might infer from the intensity of the 
excitement which waited on the catastrophe of 
the Greens. In that instance, it was not the 
simple death by cold upon the hills, fut the sur. 
rounding circumstances, which invested the case 
with its agitating power: the fellowship in death 
of a wife and husband ; the general impression 
that the husband had perished in his generous 
devotion to his wife, (a duty certainly, and no 
more than a duty, but still, under the instincts 
of self-preservation, a generous duty ;) sympathy 
with their long agony, as expressed by their 


long ramblings, and the earnestness of their efforts 


to recover their home ; awe for the long con. 
cealment which rested upon their fate ; and pity 
for the helpless condition of the children, so 
young, and so instantaneously made desolate, 
and so nearly perishing through the loneliness 
of their situation, co-operating with stress of 
weather, had they not been saved by the pru- 
dence and timely exertions of a little girl, not 


le . _much above eight years old ;—these were the 
Yed until the money should be needed. I have | circumstances and accessary adjuncts of the 
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story which pointed and sharpened the public 
feelings on that occasion. Else the mere gene- 
ral case of perishing upon the mountains is not, 
unfortunately, so rare, in any season of the year, 
as, for itself alone, to command a powerful tribute 
of sorrow from the public mind. Natives as 
well as strangers, shepherds as well as tourists, 
have fallen victims, even in summer, to the mis- 
leading and confounding effects of deep mists. 
Sometimes they have continued for days to wan- 
der unconsciously in a small circle of two or three 
miles, never coming within hail of a human dwel- 
ling, until exhaustion has forced them into a 
sleep which has proved their last. Sometimes a 
sprain or injury, that disabled a foot or a leg, 
has destined them to die by the shocking death 
of hunger.* Sometimes a fall from the summit 
of awful precipices has dismissed them from the 
anguish of perplexity in the extreme, from the 
conflicts of hope and fear, and in the same mo- 
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of remarkable suicides: in particular, there Was 
a case, a little before i came into the country 
of a studious and meditative young boy, who 
found no pleasure but in books, and the searc, 
after knowledge. He languished, with a sort of 
despairing nympholepsy, after intellectual] ples. 
sures—for which he felt too well assured that 
his term of allotted time, the short period of 
years through which his relatives had been wi)). 
ing to support him at St Bees, was rapidly draw. 
ing toan end. It fact, it was just at hand - 
and he was sternly required to take a long fare. 
well of the poets and gecmetricians fur whose 
sublime contemplations he hungered and thirsted. 
(ne week was to have transferred him to some 
huxtering concern, which not in any spirit uf pride 
he ever affected to despise, but which in utter 
alienation of heart he loathed—as one whom 
nature, and his own diligent cultivation of the 
opportunities recently open to him for a brief 


ment perhaps from life. Sometimes, also, the | season, had dedicated to another yoke. He 
. . ! bd e ° . , ie e 
mountainous solitudes have been made the scenes | mused—revolved his situation in his own mind 


- ee ————— - - a er 





* The case of Mr Gough, who perished in the bosom of Helvellyn, and was supposed by some to have been dis. 
abled by a sprain of the ancle, whilst others believed him to have received that injury and his death simultaneously, 
in a fall from the lower shelf of a precipice, became well known to the public, in all its details, from the accident 
of having been recorded in verse by two writers nearly at the same timeby Sir Walter Scott, and by Wordsworth, 

jut here, again, as in the case of the Greens, it was not the naked fact of his death amongst the solitudes of the 
mountains that would have won the public attention, or have obtained the honour of a metrical commemoration— 
indeed, to say the truth, the general sympathy with this tragic event was not derived chiefly from the unhappy tourist's 
melancholy end, for that was too shocking to be even hinted at by either of the two writers, (in fact, there was too much 
reason to fear that it had been the lingering death of famine )—not the personal sufferings of the principal figure in 
the little drama—but the sublime and mysterious fidelity of the secondary figure, his dog ; this it was which won the 
imperishable remembrance of the vales, and which acc unted tor the profound interest that immediately gathered 
round the incidents—an interest that still continues to hallow the memory of the dog. Not the dog of Athens, nor 
the dog of Pompeii, so well deserve the immortality of history or verse. Mr Gough was a young man, belonging to 
the Society of “ Friends,’’ who took an interest in the mountain scenery of the lake district, both as a lover of the 
picturesque, and as a man of science. It was in this latter character, I believe, that he had ascended Helveilyn at 
the time when he met his melancholy end. From his local familiarity with the ground—for he had been an annual 
Visitant to the lakes—-he slighted the usual precaution of taking a guide 5 and, probably, under any clear state of the 
atmosphere, he might have found the attendance of such a person a superfluous rest:aint upon the freedom of his 
motions, and of his solitary thoughts. Mist, untortunately—iinpenetrable volumes of mist—came floating over («4 
60 often they do) from the gloomy falls that compose a common centre for Easedale, Langdale, Eskdale, Borrowdue, 
Wastdale, Gatesyarthdale, (pronounced Keskadale,) and Ennesdale, Ten or fifteen minutes afford ample time ju 
this atrial navigation: within that short interval, sunlight, moonlight, starlight, alike disappear ; all paths are lost; 
vast precipices are concealed, or filled up by treacherous draperies of vapour ; the points of the Compass 21e irrecover. 
ably confounded; and one vast cloud, too often the cloud ot death even to the experienced shepherd, sits like a vast 
pavilion upon the summits and the gloomy coves of Helvellyn, Mr Gough ought to have allowed for this not unfrequent 
accident, and for its bewildering effects, under which all local knowledge (eveu that of shepherds) becomes in an instsat 
unavailing, What was the course and succession of his dismal adventures, after he became hidden from the world by the 
vapoury screen, could not beeverdecipheredeven by the most sagaciousof mountaineers, although, in most cases, they man 
fest an Indian truthof eye, together withan Indian felicity ot weaving all the signs that the eye can gather into a significant 
tale, by connecting links of judginent and natural inference, especially where the whole case ranges within certain knows 
limits of time and of space; but in this case two accidents forbade the application of their customary skill to the e- 
cumstances, One was, the want of snow at the time, to receive the impression of his feet; the other, the unuses 
length of time through which his remains lay undiscovered, He had made the ascent at the latter end of October— 
a season when the final garment of snow, which clothes Helvellyn from the setting-in of winter to the sunny days of 
June, has frequently not made its appearance, He was not discovered until the following spring, when 4 shepherd, 
traversing the coves of Helvellyn or of Fairtield in quest of a stray sheep, was struck by the unusual sound (and its 
echo from the neighbouring rocks) of a short, quick bark, or cry of distress, as if from a dog or young fox. Mr 
Gough had not been missed: for those who saw or knew of his ascent from the Wyburn side of the mountain, tees 
it for granted that he had fulfilled his intention of descending in the opposite direction into the valley of Patterdale 
er into the Duke of Norfolk's deer-park on Ulleswater, or possibly into Matterdale ; and that he had finally quitted 
the country by way of Penrith. Having no reason, therefore, to expect a domestic animal ina region so far from huma® 
habitations, the shepherd was the more surprised at the sound, and its continued iteration. He followed its guiding, 
and came to a deep hollow, near that awful curtain of rock called Striding-Edge. There, at the foot of a oeragett 
dous precipice, lay the body of the unfortunate tourist ; and, watching by his side, a meagre shadow, literally reduce 
to a skin and to bones that could be counted, (for it is a matter of absolute demonstration that he never could wrthd 
obtained either food or shelter through his long winter's imprisonment, ) sate this most faithful of servants—mounte 
guard upon Lis master’s honoured body, and protecting it (as he had done effectually) from all violation by the bit 
of prey which haunt the central solitudes of Helvellyn :— 


* How nourish'd through that length of time 
i know — who gave that love sublimie, 

And seuse of loyal duty great 

Ley ond all human estimate.’ 
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yi of his ever obtaining this liberation, 


from change in the position of his family, or 
revolution in his fortunes—and, finally, at- 
tempted conjecturally to determine the amount 
of efect which his new and illiberal employments 
might have upon his own mind in weaning him 
from his present elevated tasks, and unfitting him 
for their enjoyment in distant years, when cir- 
cumstances might again place it in his power to 
indulge them. These meditations were, in part, 
communicated to a friend ; and in part, also, the 
result to which they brought him, That this 
result was gloomy, his friend knew ; but not, as 
inthe end it appeared, that it was despairing. 
Such, however, it was: and, accordingly, having 
satisfied himself that the chances of a happier 
destiny were for him slight or none—and having, 
by a last fruitless effort, ascertained that there 
was no hope whatever of mollifying his relatives, 
or of obtaining a year’s delay of his sentence— 
he walked quietly up to the cloudy wildernesses 
within Blencathara ; read his Eschylus, (perhaps 
in those appropriate scenes of the Prometheus, 
that pass amidst the wild valleys of the Caucasus, 
and below the awful summits, untrod by man, of 
the ancient Elborus;) read him for the last 
time; for the last time tathomed the abyss-like 
subtilities of his favourite geometrician, the 
mighty Apollonius; for the last time retraced 
some parts of the narrative, so simple in its 
natural grandeur, composed by that imperial 
captain, the most majestic man of ancient his- 
tory— 
‘* The foremost man of all this world,” 

in the confession of his enemies—the first of the 
Cesars, These three authors—.ischylus, Apol- 
louius, and Ce@sar—he studied until the daylight 
waned, and the stars began to appear. Then 
he made a little pile of the three volumes that 
served him for a pillow ; took a dose, such as he 
hal heard would be sufficient, of laudanum ; 
‘id his head upon the records of the three 
mighty spirits of elder times ; and, with his face 
‘pturned to the heavens and the stars, slipped 
quietly away into a sleep upon which no morning 
tver dawned, ‘The laudanum—whether it were 
‘om the effect of the open air, or from some 
peculiarity of temperament—had not produced 
"exness in the first stage of its action, nor con- 
“sions in the last. But from the serenity of 
“s countenance, and from the tranquil mainten- 
‘nee of his original supine position—for his head 
*as still pillowed upon the three intellectual 
‘Hans, Greek and Roman, and his eyes were 
“ll directed towards the stars—it would appear 
ap he had died placidly, and without a struggle. 
— wy, the imprudent boy, who, like Chat- 
“on, would not wait for the change that a day 
might bring, obtained the liberty he sought ; 
sarin in his last scene of life, was not 
the ee vy the objects and the arrangement 
, . ejects, about him, found a sufficient sulu- 
a ‘N previous conversations with various ac- 
“#atances, and in his confidential explanations 


MEANS OF SAVING WANDERERS IN SNOW. 


ed his power to liberate himself from | 
bondage of dependancy—calculated the | far as he felt it safe, to his only friend. 





of his purposes, which he had communicated, so 


Reverting, however, from this little episode to 
the more ordinary case of shepherds, whose du- 
ties, in searching after missing sheep, or after 
sheep surprised by sudden snow-dritts, are too 
likely, in all seasons of severity, to bring them 
within reach of dangers which, in relation to 
their natural causes, must probably for ever re- 
main the same ; and it seems the more surprising, 
andthemore to be deplored, that no effort has been 
made, or at least none commensurate to the evil 
—none upon a scale that can be called national 
—to apply the resources of art and human con- 
trivance, in any one of many possible modes, to 
the relief of a case which, in some years, has 
gone near to the depopulation of a whole pas. 
toral hamlet, as respects the most vigorous and 
hopeful part of its male population ; and which 
annually causes, by its mere contemplation, the 
heartach to many a young wife, and many an 
anxious mother. In reality, amongst all pas- 
toral districts, where the field of their labour 
lies in mountainous tracts, an allowance is as 
regularly made for the loss of human life, in 
severe autumns or springs—by accidents, owing 
to mists or storms suddenly enveloping the hills, 
and surprising the shepherds—as for the loss of 
sheep: some proportion out of each class is con- 
sidered as a kind of tithe-offering to the stern 
goddess of calamity, and in the light of a ransom 
for those who escape. Grahame, the excellent 
author of “ The Sabbath,” says that (confining 
himself to Scotland) he has known winters in 
which a single parish lost as many as ten shep- 
herds. And this mention of Grahame reminds me 
of a most most useful and feasible plan proposed 
by him for obviating the main pressure of such 
Situations, amidst snow, and solitude, and night. 
I call it feasible with good reason ; for Grahame, 
who doubtless had made the calculations, declares 
that, for so trifling a sum as a few hundred 
pounds, every square mile in the southern coun- 
ties of Scotland, (that is, I presume, throughout 
the Lowlands,) might be fitted up with his appa- 
ratus ; and, when that sum is comparéd with the 
lavish expenditure upon lifeboats, it will appear 
trivial indeed. He prefaces his plan by one ge- 
neral remark, to which I believe that every 
mountaineer will assent, viz. that the vast ma- 
jority of deaths in such cases is owing to the 
waste of animal power in trying to recover the 
right direction ; and, probably, it wou/d be re- 
covered in a far greater number of instances, 
were the advance persisted in according tu any 
unity of plan: but partly the distraction of mind, 
and irresolution, under such circumstances, cause 
the wanderer frequently to change his direction 
voluntarily, according to any new fancy that 
starts up to beguile him ; and partly, he changes 
it often insensibly and unconsciously, from the 
same cause which originally led him astray. Ob- 
viously, therefore, the primary object should be, 
to compensate the loss of distinct vision—which, 
for the present, is irreparable in that form—by 
substituting an appeal to another sense. Thay 
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error which has been caused by the obstruction 
of the eye, may be corrected by the sounder in- 
formation of the ear. Let erosses, such as are 
raised for other purposes in Catholic lands, be 
planted at intervals, suppose of one mile, in every 
direction, © Snow storms,” says Grahame, ‘ are 
almost always accompanied with wind. Suppose, 
then, a pole, fifteen feet high, well fixed in the 
ground, with two cross spars placed near the 
buttom, to denote the airts, (or points of the com- 
pass;) a bell, hung at the top of this pole, with 
a piece of flat woud (attached to it) projecting 
upwards, would ring with the slightest breeze. 
As they would be purposely made to have dif- 
ferent tones, the shepherd would soon beable to 
distinguish one from another. He could never 
be more than a mile froin one or other of them. 
Qn coming to the spot, he would at once know 
the points of the compass, and, of course, the 
direction in which his home lay.” This is part 
of the note attached to the ‘ Winter Sabbath 
Walk,’ and particularly referring to the follow- 
ing picturesque passazes :— 


‘* Now is the time 
To visit Nature in her grand attire; 
Though perilous the mountainous ascent, 
A noble recompense the danger brings. 
Hiow beautitul the plain stretch’d far below ! 
Unvaried though it be, save by yon stream 
With azure windings, or the leatless wood. 
But what the beauty of the plain compar'd 
To that sublinity which reigns enthron’d, 
Holding joint rule with solitude divine, 
Among yon rocky fells that bid defiance 
To steps the most adventurously bold 
There silence dwelis protound ; or, if the cry 
Of high-) ois’d eagle breik at times the calm, 
The mantled echoes no response return. 


But let me now explore the deep-sunk dell. 
No foot-print, save the covey's or the flock’s, 
Is seen along the rill, where marshy springs 
Stull rear the grassy blade of vivil green, 
Beware, ye shepherds, of these treacherous haunts; 
Nor linger there too long: the wintry day 
Svon closes; and tull oft a heavier fall 
Heaped by the blast, fills up the shelter’d glen, 
While, gurgling deep below, the buried rill 
Mines for itself a snow-coved way. Othen 
Your helpless charge drive from the tempting spots 
And heep them on the bleak hill’s stormy side, 
Where night-winds sweep the gathering drift away.” 


A more useful suggestion was never made. 
Many thousands of lives would be saved in each 
century by the general adoption of MrGrahame’s 
plan; and two or three further hints may be 
added. 1. Before these crosses can be sown as 
plentifully as he proposes, it will, in a large ma- 
jority of cases, answer the same end, to make 
such an approximation to his plan as would not 
cost, perhaps, more than one quarter of the first 
expense, viz.—by placing the crosses at such 
distances that the bell might make itself heard: 
suppose the intervals to be four miles, then the 
greatest possible distance from the sound would 
be two miles ; and so far a bell might send its 
sound upon the breeze, for there will be always 
some of these crosses to windward. 2. They 


might be made of cast-iron—as one means of en- 
suring their preservation, 


3. There might be a 
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box, or little cell attached, capable of receiving 
one person ; this should be suspended at a ne ' ; 
suppose of eight feet, from the ground : and the 
entrance should be by a little ladder leadine 
into the box through an orifice frombelow: which 
orifice should be covered by a little door op lid 
—one that should open inwards when pressed 
by the head of the ascending person, Finally 
in a country where mile-stones and Zuide-posts 
are often wantonly mutilated or destroyed. 
may be thought that these crosses would no 
long be in a condition to do their office : jp par. 
ticular, that the bells would be detached ang 
carried off. But it should be remembered, that 
even mile-stones on the most public roads have 
ceased to be injured since they have been made 
of iron; that these crosses never would be jp 
populous region, but exactly in the most solitary 
places of the island ; and that in any case where 
they ceased to be solitary, ‘here the crosses would 
cease to be necessary. Another protecting cir. 
cumstance would rise out of the simplicity of 
manners, which is pretty sure to prevail in a 
mountainous region, and the pious tenderness 
universally felt towards tiose situations of peri), 
which are incident to all alike—men and women, 
parents amd children, the strong and the weak. 
The crosses, I would answer for it, whenever 
they are erected, will be protected by a super- 
stition, such as that which in Holland conse. 
crates the loss of a stork, and in most countries 
of some animal or other. But it would be right 
to strengthen this feeling, by instilling it asa 
principle of duty, in the catechisms of mountain. 
ousregions: and, perhaps, also, to invest this duty 
with a religious sanctity, at the approach of every 
winter, there might be read from the altar a s0- 
lemn commination, such as that which the Eng- 
lish Church appoints for Ash-Wednesday-— 
© Cursed is he that removeth his neighbour’ 
landmark,” &c. &c., to which might now be ad¢- 
ed—‘* Cursed is he that causeth the steps of the 
wayfarer to go astray, and layeth snares for the 
belated traveller in the wilderness ; cursed is he 
that removeth the bell from the snow-cross. 
And every child might learn to fear a judgment 
of retribution upon its own steps in case of any 
such wicked action, by reading the tale of him, 
who, in order 
‘“‘ To plague the Abbot of Aberbrothock,” | 
removed the bell from the Inchcape rock ; which 
same rock, in after days, and for want of this 
very warning bell, inflicted miserable ruin up? 
himself, hisship, and his unoffending crew. VW ae 
jng sentences should also be inscribed upon * 
the four faces of the little cell, that nobods 
might offend in a spirit of jest or forgetfulness 
and as the century advanced, a memorial list, 
(like the Roman votive tablets, suspended 00 the 
walls of temples,) should be firmly attached 
the cross, of all who had benefited by its shelter 
The mere fact of having ascended the ladder 
being taken as sufficient evidence that 4 - 
T ctity 
tuary had been found necessary. ‘The sa? a 
of the place might, in one generation, ane 
improved as to protect a small supply of y 
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and biscuit, to be lodged there on the coming on 
o¢winter. If a few rockets, and some appara- 
ys for lighting a match were also left accessible 
‘, some of the remoter solitudes, the storm- 
hound and exhausted wanderer, would, besides 
recruiting his strength, find it possible to tele- 
graph hissituation tosomeone of the neighbouring 
vallevs. Once made sacred from violation, these 
crosses Might afterwards be made subjects of 
suitable ornament ; that is to say, they might be 
made as picturesque in form, and colour, and ma- 
terial, as the crosses of Alpine countries, or the 
cuide-posts of England oftenare. The associated 
sreumstances of storm and solitude, of winter, 
ofnight, and wayfaring, would give dignity to al- 
most any form which had become familiar to the 
eve as the one appropriated to this purpose ; and 
the particular form of a cross or crucifix, besides 
its own beauty, would suggest to the mind a pen- 
sive allegoric memorial of that spiritual asylum, 
ofered by the same emblem to the poor erring 
roamer in our human pilgrimage, whose steps 
are beset with other snares, and whose heart is 
made anxious by another darkness, and another 
storm—the darkness of guilt, or the storm of 
affliction. If iron was found too costly, it might 
he used only for the little cell; and the rest 
of the structure might be composed with no 
expense at all, execpt the labour, (and that 
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would generally be given by public contribution 
of the neighbourhood,) from the rude undressed 
stones which are always found lying about in 
such situations, and which are so sufficient for 
all purposes of strength, that the field-walls, 
and by far the greater number of the dwelling- 
houses in Westmoreland, are built of such mate- 
rials, and, until late years, without mortar.* 


But, whatever were the materials, the name ot 


these rural guides andasylums—* storm-crosses” 
—would continually remind both the natives 
and strangers of their purpose and functions— 
functions that, in the process of time, would 
make them as interesting to the imagination and 
tothe memory, as they would, in fact, be use- 
ful and hope-sustaining te the shepherd sur- 
prised by snow, and the traveller surprised by 
night. 


* This recent change in the art of rustic masonry by 
the adoption of mortar, does not mark any advance in 
that art, but, on the contrary, a decay of skill and care. 
Twenty years ago, when ‘“ dry’? walls were in general 
use except for a superior class of houses, it was necessary 
to supply the want of mortar by a much nicer adaptation 
of the stones to each other. But now this care is regard. 
ed as quite superfluous ; for the largest gaps and cavities 
amongst the stones are filled up with mortar; meantime, 
the walls built in this way are not so impervious either 
to rain or wind as those upon the old patent construc- 
tion of the past generation. 
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Tuk most bland and conciliatory of Lords 
Marshal, or Masters of the Ceremonies, are 
liable, we understand, to occasional perplexity in 
arranging the order of grand processions, and 
the high places at feasts, even where rank is 
absolute, and usage and etiquette fixed. We 
confess to something of the same difficulty in 
‘rranging the order of our usual Autumnal 
Festival. 

The epic, the dramatic, the didactic, the descrip - 
te, the purely lyric, the sonnet, and the ballad, 
press for prececence, and overwhelm us with the 
embarrassmentof riches, ‘There is, however, one 


«.nd of verse which conciliates every diversity of | 


taste by uniting all sympathies. 
‘ offections never luses the power to please. 
ln this captivating species of verse, our principal 
‘ntributors his year are ladies—another claim 
9 precedence, 





POETRY OF THE AFFECTIONS. 


TIME’ S CHANGES. 


cane etait de ce monde, ou les plus belles choses ont le pire 


I saw her once, in other days, 
A fair and girlish thing, 

With the flush of hope upon her cheek, 
Aud the bloom of early spring. 


I never heard a voice so sweet— 
Its very slightest tone 
Woke deep sad memories in my heart, 
Of times and voices gone. 
$0 LXIX,—VoL, vr, 


The poetry of 


Yet there was something mournful too, 
In the softness of her eyes ; 

They had that bright, that shadowy look 
In which deep teeling lies. 


It made me always sorrowful 
To gaze upon that brow, 

So pure, so soft, so shadowless : 
Where is its beauty now ? 


It sadiy came across my soul, 
The thought that one so fair 
Should ever know those bitter ills 

To which our race is heir. 


And after long, long years had pass‘d, | 
In other scenes we met; 

Sut the change which those sad years had wrought— 
It haunts my memory yet: 


he bleom of early youth bad gone, 
And the dimness of her eye 

Told a sad and fearful tale of wo, 
And of human misery, 


From her check the summer rose had gone, 
And the smile was seem no more 

Which had lighted every heart with joy 
And with gladness, long before, 


The flush of pain was mantling there, 
And the tint of coming death. 

Ah! all ye fairest things of earth, 
Ye fade as the rose’s breath. 


She faded with the summer flowers, 
Those bright and glorious things 
Which flit, like ali that’s fair on earth, 
‘On rapid, rapid wings.” L.C, W. 
3B 
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ESTRANGEMENT. 


*T was said that he had refuge sought 

: In love, from his unquiet thought, 

ba it In distant lands, and been deceived 

Paes By some strange show; for there were found 
and og Blotted by tears, as those relieved 

’ By their own words are wont to do, 

These mournful verses on the ground :-— 


as “ This fond heart—my only treasure— 
ih Blindly 
iv Gave I to thee; why then coldly 
With those altered looks behold me, 
While the light of former pleasure, 
Beaming kindly, 
Lingers yet; tho’ faint and fearful, 
As shine the rainbow’s hues thro’ clouds all dark and 
tearful, 





ee en ame oli 


| i ** Know you not that friendship slighted 
Withers; 
While dove to grief or anger turneth, 

M And the fire which inly burneth, 
« (All its dying embers lighted, ) 

Wildly gathers 
New strength and vigour from the cold winds blowing, 
As zephyrs fan the flame in gentlest bosoms glowing, 


Oa ene net ete BO we 


“ Ah! wherefore should it be that genius giveth 

feeling, 
To wound the conscions heart with tenfold anguish, 
While torpid wretches ‘midst life’s blessings languish ; 
Nor taste the bitter pangs which mind receiveth, 

As stealing 
Adown the sluggish stream of life, they go 
Unwarned, unwaked by love, but, oh ! unpierced by wo. 


— - % 


| ** Soon the cypress bough will garland! 
Moutning, 
And the bright-robed flowrets cover 
All that once was triend or lover, 
From that cim, mysterious, tar land ; 
No returning 


% ‘ 2 . 
From that last dread home of mortals, 
Whose shadowy goal we reach thro’ pain and sorrow’s 
portals,” 
k. M, 
I o» 
ia °* THE WISH OF THE WEARY. 
ede O that I were on a mountain's side, 


Where the breezes so purely blow; 
Beneath me, the rolling, gushing tide, 
4 And above me the realms of snow— 
To commune with God and nature there, 
And feel within the spirit of pray’r! 


© that I were in a deep, deep glen! 
With heaven's blue dome above me, 
Far, far removed from the haunts of men, 
* With the few that truly love me— 
et ‘To hold sweet converse in Nature's halls, 
And gaze on beauty that never palls. 


© that I were, by a sheilin low, 
With its garden roof of heather, 
The bairns and collies sporting below, 
Defying the wind and weather— 
To learn of the shepherd mountain lore, 
} And feel a content unknown before, 


; bi 


J O that I were, on a Sabbath morn, 
By village Kirk on Tay’s green side, 
Where towering trees the paths adorn, 
i Through which blue bonnets slowly glide— 
To join in echoing praises there, 
And list to the pastor's deep low prayer! 


ee a ee... 
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4 O that I were, on a winter's eve, 

3 Sitting close to the thrice-heap’d fire, 

With those kindred souls I wept to leave, 
Aud whose presence could never tire 


<-_— 
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To mourn for the One® whose transient day 
Of bright, bright promise soon past away ' 


O would I were out of the city’s din, 
Of mind and body grievous ban, 
All glitt’ring without, all dark Within, 
Full of great works of little man— 
Where the poor man’s cry is no man’s care, 
Aud the house of God no house of prayer | 


O would I were out of the city’s glare, 
Where human ‘indness yields no milk, 
And the creeping tribe are ev’ rywhere_— 
Not silk-worms that spin, but worms in siJko 
Where the million cry for bread alone, 
And the pampered few that cry disown, 
AN ENGLIsHWomay, 


THE MOORLAND CHILD. 


BY MISS Me Ae BROWNE, 


I knew a little happy child, 
Some twenty years ago, 

Who loved amidst the heather wild 
And the golden furze to go: 

She sought there the red strawberry, 
And the bonny blue harebell, 

Aud the thyme, beloved of the ber, 
And the snail's so curious shell! 


She loved her little garden—smali 
And overcultured spot ! 

She loved the peach-tree on the wall, 
And the pebble-builded grot ; 

She loved, beneath the tall elra trees, 
To feel the sott winds glide; 

She loved her home, its flowers, its bees, 
But most that common wide, 


It was her chosen playing ground, 
Amidst its yellow turze 5 
She loved the small bird’s song—each sound 
That joined its voice to her’s— 
To her’s that rose in simple song, 
Or burst in merry shout, 
When, the thick rustling tern among, 
The leveret bounded out. 


She was a little merry child; 
And yet, for her youny years, 
Sometimes too tenderly she smiled, 
Or shed too bitter tears ; 
Yet who, when heaven is sunny bright, 
With but one fleecy cloud, 
Thinks, ’midst the calm and golden light, 
W hat thunder it may shroud ? 


There was one evening when the west 
Was all a tlood of gold, 

And to the east, in lazy rest, 
The floating clouds were rolled ; 

And the young crescent moon began 
To shed her silver ray, 

And one pale star shone, white and wan, 
Beside the dying day ; 


The child went bounding o'er the heath, 
Then suddenly she stayed ; 
It seemed as if her very breath 
Its even throb delayed ; 
She held her hand above her brow, 
And ceased her childish song; 
Her cheek grew deeper in its glow, 
And her heart beat high and strong. di 
ary Mr Jame 
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* The late highly gifted and exempl 
Wilson, student of medicine in Edinburgh, 
vuished by the prof ssors of his college, ant 
and respected by his tellow-students) was cut uff nas 
midst of a successful and honourable career, by YP? 


rever, caught during the discharge of his dutics. 
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Slowly her dark eyes filled with tears, 
And so she stood and gazed ; 

And yet that sunset west for years 
Had just as brightly blazed ; 

Yet never till that evening hour 
The careless laughing one 

Had felt the magic and the power 
Of the declining sun, 


Oh! who may tell what thronging dreams 
And thoughts unknown till then, 
Crowded, like freshly-opened streams, 
Upon her breast and brain! 
How did her very spirit yearn 
Beneath their sudden life! 
How did her inmost bosom burn 
Amidst their stirring strife ! 


And tenderness, and solemn thought, 
Unnamed, unknown, were there ; 

And so within her bosom wrought 
A home for future care. 

The passion of that hour went by— 
Its thrilling magic past; 

But ob ! its bright strange memory 
Will haunt her to the last! 


Again the little child was gay— 
Again the lonely moor 

Became her scene of childish play, 
But never as before ! 

She felt as one to whom a power 
Unearthly is revealed ; 

She felt as if that sunset hour 
Her doom of life had sealed. 


Day after day, year after year, 
She visited the wild, 

Till fell upon her heart the fear 
She was no more a child. 

They would not let her Wander so— 
They bade her wiser be ; 

And said she Was a woman now— 
And checked her childish glee. 


Alas! she knew the truth too well 
She felt it in her soul— 

She knew how strong though cold the spell 
That must her words control ! 

She knew her dreams were disallowed, 
That she must act a part; 

Yet, “midst the false and hollow crowd, 
She took her moorland heart, 


She took it, and it suffered wrong, 
And, crushed, and soiled, and torn, 
She bears it, singing still its song, 
Whilst leaning on a thorn ;* 
But when she hears of sunset hours, 
Spent on some heathery plain, 
And fragrant gorse, and sweet wild-flowers, 
Oh! how it leaps again ! 





The three subjoined pieces have lain long in our 
*positories, While the most melancholy event to 
*tich two of them owe existence was fresh in me- 
“ory, it was impossible to publish them. There is 
“¥amournful pleasure in letting the world know 
“ow deeply that loss was felt, which must have 
‘ome home to thousands and tens of thousands of 
‘vung hearts. All the three poems were written 
‘ore the public mind had been disturbed by the 
tark and painful surmises which so speedily fol- 
“wed the death of the lamented poetess. The 
"trees on reading that prophetic novel which 
Sadows forth the morbid state of her over- 


, > . 
There is an old superstition, that the nightingale sets 


+ against a thorn when she sipgs the sweetest. 
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wrought mind, were, we think, in our possession 
before her death. The poem first in order is, with 
a few omissions and slight alterations, from the 
penof a young London mechanic, and was written, 
as will be seen, on the impulse of the moment, 
and before those mysterious surmises, which have 
never been cleared up, had ieached England. 


LINES ON THE DEATH OF L. E. L. 


** A star hath left the kindling sky— 
A lovely northern hght : 
How many planets ave on high, 
But that has left the night "—L, E. L 
A gentle lady, newly wed, 
Far trom her native shore, 
Went with the partner of her bed, 
Like her who loved the Moor. 


With heartfelt blessings from old friends, 
The friends of earlier times, 

She climbs the ship, and pensive wends 
Her way to torrid climes, 


Fixed on the cliffs of England's shore, 
That lov'd one’s eyes were kept; 
And when they could be seen no more, 

She droop'’d her head and wept, 


And fondly turn’d and gaz‘d upon 
** The lovely northern light,” 
And wondered if its rays tell lone 
On friends at home that night. 


Yet full of hope, and joy, and life, 
The future dream'4 and plann’'d, 

She went, a lov’d and loving wife, 
To her adopted land, 


And safely o’er a thousand waves, 
That noble ship hath gone, 

Unto the land of sable slaves, 
Within the torrid zoae. 


¥ * mm As os 


Sickness, and deeper mental pain, 
That ** Lost One” sutfer’d long ; 
Nor hope, nor health, return'’d again, 

To bless the Child of song. 


bal a ~ - 


O life thou'rt but a dream of dreams !— 
A basilisk disguis*’d—— 
A catalogue of blight’d schemes, 
And hopes ne’er realiz’d, 
. ht & 


LINES TO THE MEMORY OF L, E, LANDON, 


Hush'd is the music of thy lyre, sweet Poetess! and 
thou, 

In Afric’s distant sunny clime, art calinly sleeping now— 

Far from that land whose children lov’d to hear thy 
witching strains, 

When soft, and sweet, and fairy-like, they floated o'er 
her plains; 

And, ah! the children of that land will mourn and weep 
for thee, 

And ever brightly wilt thou dwell upon their memory. 

Ah! never more from lordly hall to the dwelling of the 
poor 

Will those fairy strains of L. E. L. be heard upon our 
shore, 

Fled is that spirit which could dream, and, in her fancy, 
see 

Things which belongeth not to earth—the bright, the 
pure, the free ; 

And mould those dreams so beautiful, as if with magic 
skill, 

Till, in sweet strains of loveliness, they bent unto her 
will, 
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Sweet Poetess ! those dreams of bliss, which hover'd o'er 


thy way, 
Cast haloes round thy path of life, as bright as endless 
day ; 


And we have seen how thou couldst make (though we 
shall see no more) 

A theme all lovely in itself, more lovely than before. 

Is there no spirit that can raise, now that thy own hath 
flown, 

A lay so plaintive, yet so sweet, with beauty all thine 
own ? 

No! one that breathes such strains of bliss as thine we 
may not see 5 

For all that’s bright and beautiful we've lost in losing 
thee. 


COMPUSED AFTER READING MISS LANDON S NOVEL— 
“ ETUEL CHURCHILL.” 


ni 


The first part of this dream is inte l to i!!nstrat 
the misery genius often entails upon itself, by pondering 
the inserutabie mysteries of futurityv. A ‘contrast is 
drawn to this noble tem rity by a lidy. oppressed with 
grief, revisiting the haunts of ehi!dhood. aud eethering 


from post happiness present reir 


Life is dark history—its saddest tale 
Is love misplaced; 

Its music would be one unbroken wail 
For charms defaced, 

If the past sent not oft a pleasant gale 
On Time's bleak waste, 


So thought I while this plaintive story reading, 
Till, wrapt in sleep, 

I‘reams came, in truth, reality exceeding, 
How great men leap 

Into the mystic future, nothing heeding 
The endless steep, 


A large flat island, the eternal sea 
That girds it round, 

Dashes on one coast low and gloomily 
With doubtful sound, 

Save when its billows rise tempestuously 





To lash the ground. 


Voices are ming!ed with its leaping waters, 
Unearthly sweet, 

Which fascinate the island sons and daughters 
In bands to m: et, 

And listen, careless of the wrecks and slauchters 
tt ever doth repeat. 


Some walk there gifted with impetuous wings 
Strong tod es 

The burning mist its heavy rolling flings, 
With forehead bare 

And flashing eye 5 resistless genius springs 

Undaunted thro’ the air. 


A noble youth came bounding to the shore, 
Shouting out loud ; 

But when he heard the interminable ruar, 
His spirit bowed 

One moment, and the next he strove to soar 


Unchecked and proud. 


Upon his feet and shoulders, wings are waving 
Widely and fast; 

Over the quiet country he was leavinz 
One look he cast 

Of beautiful contempt and godlike craving, 
The music past: 

Its wild mysterious notes are loudly ringing; 
, ' ; in. 
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Why, great Apollo, must it ever be 


The thorny crown, 

The mocking robe of splondid misery, 
The storm-wrapt throne ; 

Only the meed and heritage of poetry, 
Why must thy children moan ? 


The youth came rushing back with drooping plame. 


His brow on fire, 

With stern resolve to search the future's gloor. 
Which did respire 

Those maddening melodies which shall consyy. 
His nature with desire. 


His frenzied eye read the eternal oceanw 
His pale lips gave 

Ichoes to its inscrutable commotion— 
His speech did rave 

In unknown sounds—with slow and stately mo: 
He passed beneath the wave. 


Sleep bears me swiit to the opposing coast :— 
A sea of light, 

Shining all over, but irradiant most 
Farthest from sight, 

Murmurs tranquillity before a host, 
Who view it with delight. 


Numbers are met; I see a lovely maiden 
Watching the tide, 

As tho’ its rippling flow did greatly sadden, 
For she does hide 

Her gentle countenance, with sorrow Icden, 
For promises denied, 


A pearly barque floats like a crescent moon 
Thro’ the clear sky 

Of downy shadows of a night in June, 
So gracefully, 

And with such quivering liquidness of tune, 
The Gondola draws nigh. 


All garlanded with buds, and hanging flowers, 
And silken leaves, 

So green, they must have flourished in the bowers 
Whence young life weaves 

Wreathes frail as fair, to clacp the laughing hours 
Tie heart so well believes. 


’Tis convoyed sweetly on by wild young fawns, 
W hose shining hair 

Telis a bright tale of dew-besprinkled lawns 
Aud shaded lair, 

Of warm soft vales, where morning cver dawns 
Uncloudedly and fair. 


Their meek eyes look on her invyiting!y; 
And she will ge, 

O Love! how glad I am to see this lady 
Forget her wo, 

And look beyond the sea so ardently, 
Where verdant islands glow. 


Swifily and peacefully the boat is sailin: 
In distance long, . 

And @own its wake rich fragrancy is trailing ‘= 
Now steals a song 

Of mournful soothing, beautiful bewailing, 
Waving the waves along. 

The maiden, crowned with violets, has returned 
For pity’s sake, 

To sisters not so gifted, who have yearned 
To sce her take 

Her harp, and tell the glory she has learned 
Where music is awake. 

What melancholy sounds are round me breakin f, 
To memoiy sweet, 

Soft as the chant of seraphim fors: king, 
With loitering feet, 

Hor genial home, that misery sadly shaking, 

Seme happiness may greet. 
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One dream succeeds another, and so fast 
Visions arise, 

| wake! the impassioned priestess of the past, 
In mortal guise, 

Pours a strong song, that evermore shall last, 
Of youthful harmonies. EK. J. P. 





The following monologue is not without great 
faults of execution, but it is recommended to us 
by avigour and boldness of conception which 
may be looked for in vain in more carefully 
fnished juvenile performances. 


THE DEATH OF CHATTERTON. 


« Pressed hard by indigence and its companions, gloom and des. 
nev, the mind of Chatterton became disordered, and, on the 
voebtof the 24th of \ugust, 177), he swallowed a large dose of opium, 
ghech caused his death. He was found the next morning a horrid 
eectacie, with his hmbs and features distorted, and several pieces 
um sticking to his teeth. ‘The floor of his room was covered 
with little meces of written paper, which he had torn betore he took 
the pou — Lift of Chatterton. John Davis. 


SCENE—A Garret in Brool: Street, London.—CHAT - 
TERTON discovered seated ata talle, his face white 
and hollow, and his whole person emaciated. 


Coat. How cruel is the world which crushes worth, 
And calls the guilt blind destiny! O lie! 
| |-fated world, which makes the fate it mourns ! 
Ah! (writing) “ Hurl thee back thy scorn;”’ let me live yet 
To speak the bursting passions of my soul, = [ Writing. | 
“Ere death shall close his ken,.’? God! that I could 
But spread before mankind’s besotted eyes 
The half that springs up in my bosom now! 
‘Twould set so black a stain upon their hearts, 
As weeping Charity could never wash away. 
[ Pause—writing again. } 

“While ye would watch and pity me in death.” 
“My wrongs be on ye!” O pour out thy grief, 
My soul, or send that haggard spirit forth, 
Which once Ambition was, but whose proud throbs, 
And soarings weariless, an icy world 
Unpitying restrained, that back the spirit shrank 
A blasted thing, and mourned, in broken sighs, 
Its beggar’d state to stark and hollow solitude. 
() for the fire of heaven ! that I might burn 
Fach fearful word into men’s shrinking hearts ! 

| After a pause, writing hurriedly. | 


“That yet shall tell you how a poet died ! 
Why should I cater tu ye, wolves !” 
| Writes again, and then abstractedly reads aloud what 
he has written, | 
“O world of icy-hearted men, 
Tardy to aid, but speedy to destroy. 
Wrung with unmerited neglect, his pen, 
Dipped in his proudest blood, that boy— 
Who to thy love or justice whispered when 
Proud soaring honours were his dearest joy— 
Has roused to tell thee he has changed since then, 


"= hurl thee back thy scorn ere death shall close his 
rep, 


“Ignoble souls! ye fancied I could stoop, 
In miserable indigence, and feed 
_Upon the vapid praises of your breath ; 

Telling my heart that it might swiftly bleed, 
. While ye would watch and pity me in death, 
uy Wrongs be on ye! I can swoop 

Een as the full-plumed eagle soars on high, 

And watch where such as you amid earth’s deserts lie. 
Light up my heart, O God! that it may never droop ; 
. My soul still tell’s me I’m above the clay ;— 

‘*eKS its upward home while here compelled to stay. 


“Ye miserable babblers, know, I dare to die, 
oleate though ye value me 80 low ; 

‘ eeble nature binds ye grovelling lie ; 
_ tordid earth ’s to you the strongest tie; 
> wherever soared my soul, I go! 

“ve you that which ye may know me by; 
‘4 your own—the mem'ry of my wo ! 
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“ T conld crush down my ever-rising pride, 

And with a throbbing bosom own 
That which my breath has erst denied ; 

But, ah, yell find the secret in the groan, 
Which yet shall tell yon how a poet died ! 
Why should I cater to ye, wolves, full-supped 
With blood more precious than the crystal drops 
From pitying angel's eyes ?”——_—_—_— 

| Casting down the paper and starting to his feet. | 


| No! be still unyielding, heart! Why should I crouch 


And kiss low-humbled the contemning foot ? 
They tell me I am proud, and walk on earth 
Like ene whose proper home were heaven, or one 
W hose way led over nations’ necks; my God ! 
Thou'st made my heart so, and I thank thee for’t! 
It is the noblest attribute of man, 
That while he walks on earth he looks on heaven, 
Scorning to bend his eyes upon the sod, 
Down earth! thus could [ spurn thee. O thou, Pride, 
Who fly'st midway between the earth and sky, 
Thy look still upward turned, while with thy feet 
Thou strik’st the ground to raise thee in thy flight 
Thy vest of glowing red ;—thy heart seen through 
Thy crystal breast to throb with blood of fire ; 
Thy streaming locks unto the sunshine bare, 
And to the howling tempest; and thy hands 
All weaponless, still clutching at the sky 3 
O God! thus figured to my burning sight, 
Be still my guide, as thou hast ever been, 
And let me shoot along thy rapid way, 
Thy second self! My soul is with thee, 
Though a clogging world still warps around 
With heavy suffering my shrunken form, 
And drags my feeble limbs to earth. 

[ Throws himself again into his scat, and burtes his 

face in his hands. | 


(After a pause.) O God ! to starve—to starve—like any 
worthless wretch, 
Whom God and men have left to die unknown ! 
Ah, why did I not drop into the grave, 
My blood parched up by ceaseless fever, 
Till there ran no drop within my withering veins 
To let my spirit live! or why not die 
Slain by the northernjwind! or like a floweret 
Blasted by the sun! or sink a hollow victim 
To some unknown ill past all men’s cure ! 
Or never lived—or died a whimp’ring infant ? 
O God! anything but starve—to starve like to a hunted 
dog! 
How happy was I when I lived and dreamed 
Hiow sweet a thing it was to be a man 
And earn men’s praises! How [I loved 
To look with forward eye upon the world, 
When, flushed and heated with the burning things 
My soul would tell me I could give to life, 
They'd rush to heap those honours on my brow 
A country’s heroes only wear, Miserable hope! 
Destroying vanity! which, blasted, back 
Comes creeping to the wounded heart to seek 
That happy home which now my breast is not. 
Why should I have respect unto the world 
Or to its customs, since it is not just, 
And still denied that which I’ve bravely won ? 
Why should I falter to destroy that life 
[ Tears the paper he has written, | 


Its heartlessness makes miserable ? Thou earth, 

J’il give my flesh to thee; my spirit goes elsewhere, 
| He takes the opium from the table, but pauses as 

he is about to swallow it. | 

O—h! This is horrible! Ican remember 

When first I knew what blighted yearnings were ; 

When first unkindness cooled that fev'rish glow 

Which erst was wont to light the glittering path 

I thought my own—but which, indeed, was nought 

But the reflected beaming of the light 

My own soul shed. In deep despondency, 

Stung by a present wrong, and spiritiess 

To look to future years tor my reward, 

I penned that last sad testament of man, 
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My Will, and bade my heart prepare to beat no more, 
How much more sunken am I now! when food, 
Which soulless creatures have unsought for, gives 

No renovating impulse to my limbs ;—when wild 
And furious my spirit grows, while sinks, 

In sickliest decay, each unstrung sinew, 

And my pining fiesh !—and yet, tis horrible to die! 
O God ! is there no other way ? nothing but death 
Nothing but a grave ? My mother—ah, good God! 
What of my mother; and my sister? they 

Now fancy [’'m triumphant in the good 

Men shower upon the worthy. T shall kill them too. 
Where are my boastings now? Oh, I had hoped 

To heap up hills of rches at their feet, 

And count all valueless, except for them. 

Oh, how I sink into a worm to think I live 

And am a debtor to the kindest pair 

That ever gave to earth a touch of heaven! 
{[—I—that very J, who was to change 
Earth's dust to gold. and bring the wond’ring world 


To look upon my face ! Thank God! they know not all; | 


Thank God! for now I seem as I should shrink 
A withered corpse before their eyes, did they 
But know the half of what | hoped to do, 
And see me now!—-Why should I seek to live ? 
I’ve lived already long enough to know 
I cannot live for that I love the best. 
Curses—curses—curses ! what is the world 
But a huge sluggish lake, where all that’s light 
And frivolous floats jauntily above, 
While priceless worth sinks darkly, swiftly down ? 
J'l) be its slave no more ;—I will not lie 
And rot, and sink into the clay unknown 
Through weary rolling years; or let the heel 
Of courtly worthlessness crush me to dust. 
Pardon me, God! ’tis heaven and thee I seek ! 
[| He swallows the opium—a pause. | 
’Tis done, my soul thou art avenged ! | pine no more, 
Ah, what a world of sorrow now is past, 
And what an easy thing it is to meet with death! 
Why did I waver ? ’twill be over soon. 
Now it is done—-I value lite no more ; 
It was the having it that made it precious. 
Now ’tis gone—tor I am as a thing of death 
Still ling’ring on the verge—it is a dream, 
Which, like a waking man, I shake to air. 
How heavy are my eyelids—they are weighed 
By Death's hand down! and every limb 
Seems loaded with the clods that cover graves, 
Thank God, I shall not see life go! 
I shall die sleeping ; die—die—ah ! for what ? 
To live again ?—ah, let me cling to that, 
For thee, weak flesh, wither to dust !—die—earth ! 
How quiet is the world! Death—death—death ! 
God help my mother! Oh, how throbs my heart! 
My brain seems swelling in its scanty cell 
As though *twould burst away ;—--my mother, 
O death !—death ! | He falls Lack in a stupor, | 
CECINI. 





DESCRIPTIVE AND REFLECTIVE POETRY. 
LAMENT FOR ROBIN HOOD. 


Oh, never more, ye willowy gentle streams, 
Shall ye run mocking by as Robin drinks; 
Long gone is he, though oft, in pleasant dreams, 
He and his outlawed men still wander on your brinks. 
O mourn ye then in solemn strains subdue ¢! 
And glide with tuneful wail for Robin Hood. 


Oh, never more, ye yew trees, pall’d in night, 
Shall merry archers nourish you again, 
No need have they of trusty bows for fight ; 
No need—now Robin's treacherously slain ! 
O mourn ye then, with heavy grief imbued ! 
And bow your mournful heads for Robin Hood. 


Oh, never more, ye green enamel'd dells, 
Shall whizzing shafts pass up amid your boughs ; 
Nor start ihe fallow deer that drink your shady wells: 
Bold Robin's gone! be has po merry men to rouse, 
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O mourn ye then though mossy trees so rnde! 
For never more shall ye see gentle Robin Hood. 


Oh, never more, ye trysting trees so green, 
Beneath your verdant boughs shall ye see merriment, 
Oh, never more brave foresters shall lean 
Around your rugged trunks all careless of intent, 
O mourn ye then, in Autumn’s leafiess mood! 
That ye bereaved are of merry Robin Hood ! 


Ye bonny swaths, that smile with pied flowers; 
Ye joy-wreaths, o’ertrailing Bainesdale ; 

Ye shaay nooks and smiling bosky bowers, 
Hide up your beauties for this heavy bale; 


| And murky be your paths with winter's flood, 
For visit ye no more shali gallant Robin ifood. 





| 


| 


And you, pale Echo, that of old did sit 

In hollow caves, and mimic his glad sounds, 
Retire, thou mournful, till the bat does flit ; 

And when a lonely voice o'er all the vale resounds, 
Catch up the dying fall that murmurs throuvh the wood 
And thrill an evening hymn tor long-lost Robin Hood: 

zs 
THE WOODLAND, 
By the late Robert Nicoll. 


The Woodland wild !—wilt thou go with me 
Where the squirrel is perched on his oaken tree— 
Where the yellow fern doth wave its head— 
Where the hand of night the dew hath laid— 
And the winds, that wander to and tro, 

Kiss the brown leaflets as they go— 

Where the morning sun peeps in so mild 

To the dark green nooks of the woodland wild ? 


The woodland wild !—where the dun deer roam, 
And the song-birds build them a happy home— 
Where the grass is green, and the turf, so sweet, 
Seems shorn by the tread of fairy feet— 

Where the daylight comes, so richly dim, 


| And the cushat’s coo seems a hermit’s hymn, 
| The care-worn heart might be self-beguiled 








To forget its woes in the woodland wild ! 


The woodland wild !—where the hazels grow, 
Where the ladye-br0om doth is branches throw— 
Where the god-built sky 13 in patches seen 
Through the roof of leaves. There aye hath been 
The home of those wild and fairy flowers 

That gladden all Nature’s life and our’s, 

As they bloom by the stream—that prattling child-- 
That wanders along through the woodland wild! 


The woodland wild !— if thy heart be pure, 

If thy faith in the right be firm and sure, 

Go wander the woodland paths within, 

And the love of Nature woo and win: 

Drink of the cup of beauty there, 

Where the breath of Omnipotence scents the air ; 
For the Father of beauty in love hath smiled 

On the sweet green bowers of the woedland wild ! 


The woodland wild !—long, long ago 

I have buried myself its leaves below, 

And dreamed of its beauteous tenants all— 

’Tis the linnet’s home and the fairies’ hall !— 
’Tis the spot where the wondrous monk of old 
His hermitage reared in the pleasant wold ; 

By its door a crystal springlet boiled 

For the pilgrim to drink in the woodland wild ! 


The woodland wild !—what pleasant stories 
Make sunlight over its olden glories— 

Of Robin Hood, and his bowmen bold— 

The raids they made, and the tales they told. 

In winter, in spring, and in summer time, 

‘The glorious forests are aye in prime; 

For glad thoughts for ever are round them piled, 
Those grassy glades in the woodland wild ! 


The woodland wild !—make haste—make haste! 
Away with me and its gladness taste : 

We will wander beside each gushing stream, 
Where flowers in the water reflected gleam ; 
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We will follow its paths, and pluck its flowers, 
and lie on its grass in the evening hours, 

Till the dying sunlight, soft and mild, 

Warns us away from the woodland wild ! 


THE DEPARTURE OF THE PILLAR OF FIRE. 


They have pitched by Jordan in the plain, 
For the forty years are o'er, 

And but two of that mighty host remain 
Which trode the Red Sea shore. 


The pillar of cloud in their progress, 
Hath marshalled them hitherto, 

And amid the howling wilderness 
Guarded their armies through, 


But never again on its resting place 
Will they see the signal set, 

Though over the Ark of the Lord of Hosts 
That pillar lingers yet. 


The Syrian sun on all the coasts 
Of the Promised Land went down, 
But over the Ark of the Lord of Hosts 
That pillar lingers on. 


It changes, as fades the light away, 
I’en as it hath done of yore, 

But that pillar of cloud which led by day 
Shall forward move no more, 


Slowly it taketh its upward flight 
To Him who first it had given; 

That pillar of fire, on through the night, 
Burns in the depths of Heaven. 


It hath passed away—there is no sound— 
For all on its warning dwell, 

And deeper the gloom of the night spreads round 
The tents of Israel, 


Their ange] guide, it is true, is gone 
In the pillar of cloud and flame, 


But that watch of which it the symbol shone, 
Forever shall be the same, Y. H. E, 


THE PREFERENCE OF THOUGHT.* 


There's a starry heaven and a glowing earth, 
Which Power and Beauty have bless’d with the birth, 
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And the life, and the presence of wondrous love, 
And glory beneath us, around, and above, 


But Thought may wander, untamed and free, 

And, fleeter than glance of an angel, flee 

Where our sunshine and starlight have never been seen, 
And Where Time with its cycles may never have been, 


emote in the Infinite, Thought may desery 


The clime of passionless natures high— 

Where spirit is tree from the wondrous strife, 
ihe mysterious union of death and life. 

i! may pierce to where seasons have never begun, | 
To the centreless age unevolved by the sun— 
May review the dim past of the measureless day, 


Aud the times of new worlds that are doomed to decay. 


But beneath the cold moon, and beneath the bright sun, 
lt returns to its home when its wanderings are done; 
And better it loves the warm heart as its guide, 

Than embrace the Unknown in its lonely pride. 


t wanders, with Love, by the brake and the bower, 
To catch the first blush of the delicate flower : 

In the forest it mournfully gazes, with Grief, 

Ya the death.beauty spread o’er the Autumn leaf. 


y wanders, with Hope, when the woodlands are rife 
‘‘t freshness and music, and stirring with life : 


— ee a ee ee ee 
~ ——— see 


| There it some obscurity in this title, but it is the 
vet's. and we have found it impossible to render it more 
| When the verses are once read, its meaning is em- 
ically revealed, 
** Tis Mind, Horatio, 
Bear witness beaven and earth,” &c. 
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In the shade of the yew tree ‘twill oftentimes borrow 
An hour's deep communion with Silence and Sorrow 


All Nature communes with its mystic power, 

In the storm and the sunshine, the fall and the flower : 
It talks with the storm in its wild domain, 

And gains the deep secrets of cloud and of rain. 


It talks with Old Ocean, and bids him reveal 

The wonders which fathomlesa waters conceal ; 

Reveal the deep spell that o’ermasters the billow, 

W hen the tall mast is bending like wind-shaken willow. 


It communes with the stream like the tiniest star, 

Seen gleaming alone on the mountain atar; 

And, when clothed with the might of proud navies at rest, 
With all the bright firmament mantling its breast. 


It talks with the winds in their hurricane sweep ; 
And, when woodlands in balm and in music they steep, 
It subdues the far flash of the thunderbolt's blaze, 
That the keen eye of acience undazzled may gaze. 


It talks with the choirs of the echoing Spring 

With the bright feathered tribes of the wandering wing 
With the eagle, when soaring and screaming above— 
With the robin, the bird of the poor man’s love, 


It stoops to the flowers from its loftiest height— 


| To the snow-drop, sweet firstling of beauty and light— 


To the tull-bosomed pride of the summer-clad tree : 
But its converse is sweeter, the humbler they be, 


And, from all its communings, it brings to the breast 
\ might and a calm as of ocean at rest— 

A philosophy pure as the radiance above — 

A religion of joy, and of ardour, and love. G. P. 


MY EXPERIENCES, 


Since when I was a little boy 
What changes I have seen ! 
Nature hath turned so very coy, 

She’s not what she hath been. 


Time's finger, both on cloud and sun, 
Hath writ what I would blot 

From the blue sky—the Ancient One'— 

I liked him when he first begun; 

And read with joy, and marked him run 
O’er bright lines, unforgot, 

Of beamingness, and joy, and youth — 

Of glory, rapture, love, and truth. 


His iron pen, how fast it flew! 

Till o’er the silent heaven 
The mystic lines had dimmed the hue 
Of sunbeam and of star; and through 
The depth of sky and ocean blue 

The queen of night was driven, 
Less gloriously than when at first 
Upon my soul her vision burst. 


And the green earth—that finger there 
Hath written sterner change: 

The joyous flowers have looks of care ; 

Trees stand so stiff and silent where 

They laughed and kissed the wanton air; 
The old blue hills look strange. 

Still sing the streams as on they flow, 

But not the songs of long ago. 


And is it thus’ Sun, moon, and star, 
And stream, and tree exclaim ; 

Heaven's brightness owns no mystic bar— 

No spell earth's loveliness can mar— 

Still wave and forest fling afar 
Their light and song the same 

As when the dreamy boy began 

To loug for care, and envy man, 


Ah me! ‘tis on the heart, and eye, 
The pulse, and boundiag limb, 
That time hath written change; the sky 
Undimmed may burn—earth's age may vie 
With its bright youthtide—but the joy 
They gave is not for bim 
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Whose eye communes with spectred glooms, 
Who stumbles ’mid the gathering tombs. 


Time’s iron-pen! its point is cold— 

°Tis made of hopes o’ercast— 
Of youthful eyes grown dark and old— 
Of friends entombed beneath the mould— 
Of glorious visions darkly rolled 

Before Misfortune’s blast— 
Of ashes from the silent urn— 
Of passions that have ceased to burn, 

G. P. 
ON HUMAN LIFE, 


Swift as the arrow’s flight 
Through the summer air, 
Mocking the eager sight, 
In its quick path there— 
Like the vapours at early dawn, 
Owning a transient stay, 
Sweeping over the sunny lawn, 
One moment, then away. 


Marked as the vessel's track, 
O’er the Ocean’s breezy plain, 
From the billows glancing back, 
Then swiftly lost again. 
As a flower that the proud sun calls 
Into birth, with its first bright ray, 
Yet an hour, and its beauty falls 
Into quick decay. 
Such art thou life—at best 
But a waking dream— 
A sleep in which none find rest, 
Tho’ sweet it seem, 
For life is a troubled sea, 
And man is a fragile barque, 
Wantonly tossing in misery 
O’er its waste of waters dark, 


Afar as a beacon burning, 
It beams o’er the clouded tide ; 
And yet the frail barque is spurning 
That friendly light for its guide, 
Oh, that is religion’s ray— 
It shines o’er the foaming wave, 
To lighten the mariner’s dreary way — 
From danger his barque to save. 


PROMETHEUS. 


Titan, thy sufferings, prolonged, everlasting, 
What for mankind or thyself did they gain ? 

Torments endured—but to know thou wert wasting 
Numberless ages of anguish in vain, 

Yes, thou could’st suffer ; but more than compassion 
Was needed, O Titan ! for us as for thee: 

Could the silence of grief melt the heart of oppression ? 
Could unpitied wo make a universe free ? 


One, diviner than thou, hast wept over our anguish— 
}ias endured wo much keener then e’er was thy lot— 
Has suffered the pangs He descended to vanquish— 
Has come to his own, who receivéd him not. 


Titan, though torture eternal defying, 

Scorning the vulture, the rock, and the chain— 
Ages of torment enduring, undying, 

Hope was thy sorrow, and fortitude vain! 


And were these as useless, O Thou Most Immortal ! 
In pity and love toward perishing man ? 

Thy blood, tears, and agony, opened the portal 
Of life ; and say, shall it be opened in vain ? 


THE OLD MAN’S DREAM. 


Sleep softly stole upon the old man’s eyes, 
Suspending consciousness of things around ; 
And then the soul, escaping from the ties 
With which, in dreamless hours, it had been bound, 
Was quickly "mong the shadows of the past, 
Renewing fond companionship with all 
That love had known, ere life was overcast 
By age’s darkness and affliction’s pall ! 





A sinile was on his features, for the soul 
Was wand’ring now amid the haunts of youth 
With playmates gay, defying care’s control. ' 
Once more he walked glad childhood’s path of truth - 
He felt the sunny ringlets, gently stirred ‘ 
By zephyrs, play about his forehead fair 
And voices he had loved again he heard— 
Again he lisped with them his earliest prayer ! 


He smiled !—he was upon his father’s knee— 
His mother, bending o’er, gazed on his face ; 
From her fond kiss he rushed, in boyish glee, 
And soon upon the meadow in the chase 
To catch the sportive glitt’ring butterfly, 
Outran his sisters, till the glowing hour 
Fatigued them, when they sought the streamlet nigh, 
Lay on its banks and press’d the fragrant flower, 


Yet happier still the thought that warm’d his breast, 
When in his dream there rose the form of one 
To whom he had his youthful vows address’d, 
Before the heart’s first purity was gone : 
Life's sun had kiss’d away the morning dew, 
And young love’s sparkling brilliancy was o'er, 
When one bright moment’s ecstasy it knew, 
Its glory vanish’d and it shone no more. 


A flush came o’er the old man’s features !—for 
The first dread agony of love's despair, 
Within his breast rekindling passion’s war, 
Returned as in that hour of darkest care, 
When dearest hopes were crush’d, and all that gave 
To earth enchantment, seem’d at once to fade, 
And every feeling sigh’d to share the grave, 
For wither’d hope by disappointment made, 


The old man, even as he calmly slept— 
And his was noiseless as an infant’s sleep— 

By tears, which from his moist lids slowly crept, 
Betray’d that memory—which makes men weep 
When they know not they are observed—had brought 

The cup of grief for him once more to drain— 
The draught with the oid bitters freshly fraught, 
That made remembrance feel like present pain, 


He wept, as o’er his soul a gathering gloom 
Came, when each light he loved he saw depart— 


‘He wept, as kueeling at his mother’s tomb, 


The mem’ry of her fondness fill’d his heart. 
His sisters, one by one, the grave had grasp’d ; 

His bosom-friends had vanish'd from his view ; 
And she was lost whom oft his arms had clasp’d, 

Whom still he loved tho’ she had been untrue. 


The dream again was changed, His heart grew young, 
And felt the freshness of its youthful joy ; 

His bosom glowed—“ The harp was newly strung”— 
He bounded o’er the meads a fearless boy ; 

His brow was cloudless as it was of yore, 
Ere yet, ’mid selfish crowds, his spirit broke— 

But now the old man’s transient bliss was o’er— 
The bright delusion ce d he awoke! 


Awoke, to find himself unloved and lone ! 
Companionless !—for he had leng outlived 
All whom in earlier moments he had known, 
The few who might with him have smiled or grieved. 
His heart was worn—no new affection there 
Could ever find a space wherein to grow; 
Alike of pleasure and of sorrow bare, 
A future tie it could not form below ! 


One moment thinking of that fleeting dream aidit 
And things with which it had been thronged, he sighed; 
Still was he carried buoyant on the stream de 
Which had o’erwhelm'd the loved ones ; and a pr! 
That he was chosen to outlast so long, 
Lit up brief sunshine in that dreary heart; 
And clinging on to life, he walked among 
A crowd ;—he loathéd, and yet feared to part. 


O Life! we weary of thee in our prime, 
Yet trust thee as if ne’er thou mightst decay 5 
And when the gathering hands of silent time 
Have stolen all we prized on earth away, 
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jeft us desolate, we wildly grieve, 


As if nought could remain that we might love; 


Apd 
A 


sigh to be at rest, yet dread to leave 


world we know—thro’ stranger realms to rove ! 


THE OLD HACKNEY COACH. 


I strike no silver-sounding lyre— 

Born with no old poetic fire— 
Nor lofty themes approach. 

Reader, a moment be thy mind 

To lowly communings resign’d ; 

So searching thought may wisdom find, 
In yon old Hackney Coach, 


Forget their vulgar fallacies, 

Who point to mould’ring palaces, 
And old dismantled towers ; 

As if grim ruin dwelt on high, 

Feeding on ancient majesty, 

Nor turned her dull malignant eye, 
To lowly themes like our’s, 


Grandeur hath reverence in decay, 

And full-blown glory still doth pay 
Honour to glories past : 

Vet darker, heavier fate doth lie 

On many a meaner vanity, 

Whose little splendour hath pass’d by, 

~ Leaving but scorn at last. 


Desolate vehicle! in thee 
A “ faded splendour,wan”’ we see, 
A time-dishonoured glory ; 
Thy battered sides, thy drooping steeds, 
Whose ribs betray no plenteous feeds, 
Thy ruffian Jehu’s squalid weeds, 
Whisper a moving story. 


Where are thy liveried lackeys tall, 
Thy boxes gay and graceful pall, 
And portly coachman gone ? 
And where those steeds so fair and free, 
High stepping as in spite of thee, 
Flashing in burnished bravery, 
That roll’d thee proudly on ? 
Some are who'd weep long hours away, 
"Midst cloisters dim and turrets gray, 
Yet smile at this thy fall; 
But sure thy shattered pannel, set 
With shield and lorldly coronet, 
Aa natural tears might well beget 
As broken arch or wall. 


What find we in high places old, 

Save thoughts of all they once did hold, 
Visions of long ago: 

And hath this little cushioned cell, 

No stories of old times to tell, 

Of bright traditionary belle, 
Or brisk departed beau ? 


Tell us of days of bygone date, 
When thou didst bear a joyous freight, 
To Opera, Park, or Ball : 
Tell of high matrons, blooming pirls, 
Soft waving plumes, and gems, and pearls, 
And brighter eyes, and softer curls, 
For thou hast held them all. 


Perchance on some fair wedding morn, 

Proudly and swiftly hast thou borne 

“i happy pair away. 

Wi pout—blithe bells, and voices singing ; 
ithin—two hearts together clinging, 

Joy-crowned hope and passion flinging 
Round each a golden ray. 


And, haply, "midst the funeral train, 
'n noble dust to dust again, 
Was pompously returning. 
hou mov'dst conspicuous and slow, 
f proud solemnity of wo, 
ilst some for grief, and some for show, 
The sable-clad, went mourning. 


T 
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But ne’er again to courtly ball, 
Pageant or solemn festival, 
Thy fate shall summon thee ;— 
Crest-fallen and discarded, thou 
From lofty pride of place must bow, 
To bear most vulgar burdens now, 
And folks of low degree. 
Yet some that once within thee sate, 
In pride of youth and high estate, 
Fulfil a darker doom : 
Fair faces once with beauty glowing, 
Young hearts with happy thoughts o’erflowing, 
Lie all unknown, and all unknowing, 
Low in the silent tomb. 


And many a sad surviver wan 
Dreams ot old days and faces gone, 

*Midst scenes of mirth and gladness. 
And grief hath furrow'd foreheads fair, 
Robb'd eves of light and lustre rare, 
And touched with gray the sunny hair, 

The silvery voice with sadness. 

So ever weeps humanity, 
O’er dear departed vanity, 

As treacherous years encroach : 
They come, bedeck'’d with visions gay, 
Yet steal each cherish’d joy away, 
Leaving us lone in life’s decay, 

Like this old way-worn coach, 

G, O. G, 


SUNSET MUSINGS IN MILAN. 


Proud are thy walls, Milano, 
Thy towers rise gorgeously : 

One thought hath dimm'd their splendour— 
They look not on the free, 


A richly-mellow’d beauty 
Lives in thy clear blue sky; 

Sad stain to its deep purity 
There alien bauners fly. 


The pandour through thy palaces 
Hath stalk’d in savage pride, 

And on thy floors of marble 
Hath Freedom’s God defied. 


Kind are thy sons, Milano! 
Then shall they not be free ? 

Earth-grasping masters, sternly, 
Have bid them bow the knee. 


With eyes of fascination, 
Half-hid by raven hair ; 
Oh, lovely are thy daughters ¢ 

Must they thy ruin share ? 


Their port, their step, how graceful ! 
Where green the linden waves; 

Alas, that these thy daughters 
Should mothers be to slaves! 


Sweet on the twilight stealing, 
Like hope to hearts that grieve, 

Thy many-tonéd minstrelsy 
Floats on the summer eve. 


Far o'er the giant mountains, 
The day-beam smiling dies ; 

The peace of Heaven is resting 
Amid those happy skies, 


What speaks yon martial clarion ? 
The spoiler, Man, is near. 

The haughty tread of warriors 
Bursts harshly on the ear. 


These soulless tools of tyranny— 
*Tis thus in every clime— 

Bind fast the chain they first have worn, 
Hired guards of royal crime. 


Thy fair fruit-laden meadows, 
Thy olive and thy vine, 

Are food to foreign revellers 
Who laugh at thee and thine. 
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Many the works of beauty 

Thy master-minds have wrought ; 
Was it to sooth the robber 

They gave their lives to thought. 


Sweet are thy songs, Italia, 
Melodious as thy streams ; 

They tell thy bygone glories 
Like pleasures known in dreama, 


To lift the hopes of Freedom 
They sound in other skies, 
O for thy Dante's spirit! 
To bid thy fallen rise. 
J. LIsTER. 


THE DEATH OF THE SPRING, 


Away with the hues of her rainbow wing— 
She hath fleeted away—the glad young Spring: 
The brightest ripple on Old Time's stream, 
And brief as a maiden’s first-love dream, 


She came to us we know not how; 

But the leaves burst forth from each bare bough ; 
And the joyous birds were on the stir, 

*Mid blossoming trees to welcome her, 


And wherever her unseen footsteps stray'd, 

Or her bright glance pierced, or her sweet breath play’d, 
Over the land as she wander’d through, 

All sweet flowers and feelings grew. 

But soon the blossoms fell, too soon ; 

And spring wax'd faint in the sunny noon ; 
Drooping her wings, as Joth to stay, 

When her loveliest had fled away. 

And thus she died—one twinkling eve, 

When dews for the waning day did grieve, 

In a silent nook, o’ershaded with green, 

Sate the pining Spring-tide all unseen ; 

And a faded lily, with chalice bare, 

Shone bright as a drop of silver air; 

And a violet closed its dim blue eye, 

As it greeted the Spring with a deep sweet sigh. 


And they heeded not the kisses of night, 

Or her cold tears mourning their early blight ; 
But when the morn and the moonlight blent 
Together, to one young grave they went. 


And the fairy Spring hath left no flower 
To live as a type of her natal hour; 
And the dreams of eve, and the dews of morn, 
With her sweet presence—all are gone ! 
F. ADAMs. 


SUMMER'S ADDRESS TO THE LOVER OF NATURE. 


Haste, come away 
Unto the green fields. I have spread 
An odorous pavilion, wreathed with flowers 
Of curious intertexture, tangled like the spray 
Of ocean ; around and overhead, 
Music is panting in her leafy bowers ; 
Green earth has felt the fresh’ning of the showers 
In all her pores. The prattling brooks 
Have hid themselves in grassy nooks. 
The hills, like milch-kine, longing for the gloam, 
Are waiting for high minds to come and roam 
Over their many coloured slopes—they’ve made 
Of shrubs and mossy rocks a cooling shade 
For contemplation, The dim glassy lake 
Is slumbering in the shadows of the brake 
And craggy mountains ; in its depths they lie 
Trembling in the embraces of the sky. 
Launch the light skiff, and as the ripples rise 
Beneath the prow, so will bright phantasies 
Breathe rapture on thy brain the live-long day. 
J.ulled by the wild bird’s thrilling melody, 
And gazing on the heavens, thou wilt feel 
A wild enchantment o'er thy spirit steal. 
Oh ! ’tis the sympathy of Nature with the soul, 
Both springing from the universal whole, 
And soaring, on the wings of Fancy, far 
Above the troubled waves and worldly jar. 
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Be sure the spirit, when it shall return 

To all mankind, with boundless love, sha}j 
The violet, lone 

Is peering bashful for you neath the stone, . 

The cushat in the woods is overpowered 

By all the odours, and the beauty poured 

Upon his solitude, The waterfall 

Is made the messenger ; the rocks and 4]! 

The hills have echoed back the call ; 

The clustering tendrils fainting with the dew 

Like children hang around him. Unto you 

They send a welcome. The sun hath bent his bow 

In misty radiance round his hoary brow ; 

If in your joyless path you chance to meet 

His waters, they’ll cast flowrets at your feet, 

Ah me ! thought fades at what it would express, 

Like Shelley at his own mind's loveliness, 

I’ve chosen the humblest poet of my throng 

Of young and flickering fire. O listen to his song, 

And come away ! Great Mammon fails !—Let me 

Breathe on your souls the sense of their eternity. 





ODE TO A BROOK, 


How pleasantly doth roll along 

The curling eddies on thy breast, 

How pleasant ’tis to hear thy song 
When pebbles fret thee from thy rest. 
They say you are a murmurer, and tell 
Your trouble to the listening weeds, 
And wiisper to the blue harebell, 

And preach it to the level meads. 

But care not what they say of you— 
Whirl on, and tell thy summer tale 

To those who love thy gush of dew, 
Thy bubbling sound, and musing wail: 
Whirl on, for those who see thee run, 
And glance and glitter in the sun, 
Know well the hide-and-seek you play 
With dark green shade and sunny day: 
Whirl on full soft, for as you flow 

I see the blue-eyed heaven below, 

I hear sweet Nature breath her prayer, 
And worship at her altar there. A. W. 





SCOTTISH AND BALLAD POETRY. 


We have some misgivings about the following 
division of our Olio, now that the very language 
of our “ auld respectit mither” is nearly banish- 
ed from the land. More indulgence may, hovw- 
ever, be shewn to the Scottish muse by the 
Southron and the Irish than by our own fasti- 
dious countrymen. The poetry of the land o! 
Burns, Ramsay, Hogg, Fergusson, and Tanns- 
hill, is now forced to hide its diminished head 
in the most obscure corner of the provincia 
newspapers. But we feeling bound in honour an 
nationality to uphold the dignity of the Scottis: 
muse, and in humble dependance upon the #¢ 
of “ Jameson’s Dictionary,” to those of ou 
readers who may have had the misfortune 
forget their vernacular speech, once again ven- 
ture forth a few purely Doric rkymes. 

The first three pieces in this section are the 
composition of three brothers, members of one 
| of those rural or pastoral families of which Scot- 
land is so justly proud. The first wasa she 
lad when the poem which bears his name ot 
written. The second is a scholar ; and the thir’ 
the author of the “ Fragment of a True Tale, * 
perhaps a shepherd also. and ambitious to become 
a scholar: we cannot tell, but in either cs 








is not likely to shame the brotherhood. 
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A WINTER NIGHT IN THE COUNTRY, 
By John Murray. 


Now gloamin has the lift encircled round, 

And frae the field the warkman wends his way; 
The kitchen ingle has-a rantin sound, 

And ilka corner shines as clear as day ;— 

As blythe a scene as ever bloomed in May. 

Then round and round ilk youngster plants a stool, 
And speedily the harmless chat ensues ; 

k’en o’ their tricks, when bairnies at the school, 
They'll raise a crack when they rin scarce o’ news— 
Or Scotland's ballads greedily peruse, 

The lasses get some other wark in hand— 

Some cardin’ woo, 3ome spinnin at the wheel ; 

The ploughmen talk o” cultivatin’ land ; 

How they can draw a Ainéin tur or drill, 

While some wainteen that draidcast grows as well, 
Belyve the supper ’s on the table spread, 

Syne ilk ane claims his horn wi’ tenty e’e; 

Tne little wee things by the nurse are fed, 

And first the spoonfu’ she maun always pree ; 

As some stand round, and ane sits on her knee. 


The readin’ past,® the auld guidwife comes ben, 

It's ike she’!! say, “O bairns, its wearin’ late !’’ 
Away to bed slip a’ the boys and men, 

And leave ahint them Betty, Jean, and Kate; 

Fain Rab wad stay—but lake the lad ’s but blate ! 


Now Jean draws in her little creepie-stool, 
And frae the papers lets her curls flee, 

The other twa misca’ her for a fool— 

They little wat whar Jeanie means to be— 
She soon gets up and slips away the key. 


They hadna spiered the question, ‘‘ Whar ye gaun?” 
Until a tirl struck the window peen ; 

But ere they gat the least conjecture drawn 

The third was tint—and wha was this but Jean ?— 
The tryste was set just eight nights past yestreen. 


Around the corner Jamie stands hard by ; 
A sweet reception, mixed wi’ other charms, 


Tells him that pleasure’s streama will ne'er rin dry,— 


He kisses Jean, and locks her in his arms ; 
When lovers meet they seldom dread alarms, 


Straight to the barn with eager step they draw, 

And t> their comfort meet a weel filled mou ;+ 

The farmer had some doubts o’t being snaw, 

And Tam had thrushan there the hale week through; 
Sae there was fother for baith horse and cow. 


Now Jamie rows his Jeanie in his plaid; 

She whispering says, “It smells as gif *t were new.” 
Quo he, “It is a hansel frae my dad, 

oe heist I get it maun be spun by you,” 

“yne steals a kiss frae Jeanie’s glowin mou, 


Now Jeanie blushes at the tale he tells ; 

ml cheek grows warm wi’ modesty and love, 

y rough pride o’ conscious worth her bosom swells, 

a nought she asks, and nought she disapproves,— 
kens to speak, it Jamie best behoves. 


At length auld honest Chantyt claps his wings, 
Wha's ever faithfu’ to his trust at Three, 
Oh, time is vanished!” is the sang he sings, 
aie makes the tear to start in Jeanie’s e’e, 
‘hile Jamie heaves a sigh he scarce can dree. 


~ lowse the door and keek up to the lift 
by an that chanty had a traitor been ; 
oan ! the seven sterns had made a shift, 
Charke’s wain was scarcely to be seen— 
door stood north, and they by east had gane. 


Now Jamie takes a shake of Jeanie's hand,— 
= og a man could ne'er express his flame ; 
r innocence the envious cou'dna brand, 

set the night when they should taste the same : 
- lovers part, yet bear the lovers’ name. 





where hay and straw are kept. ~ Cock. 
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OUR AIN AULD TOUN. 
By James Murray. 


Oh, weels me on the bright, and the warm sunny glens, 
And the bonny heathy hills, and the fragrant flowery dens, 
And the little burnies gurgling with music in their soun’, 
A’ glenting sae sweetly roun’ our ain auld toun, 


Let foreign birkies crack o° their groves among themsels, 
I wad rather hae a glisk o° the purple heather-bells, 
And the bonny ewe-gowans that shed their sweets aroun’, 
When the sun blinks blythe aboon our ain auld toun. 


There's something ay sae kind in a couthie little hame 
That ilka ane has felt, though he mayna gi et a name; 
And wee! I wat were I to search the wide warld roun’, 
I should ne’er find aught like our ain auld toun. 


Wi’ its sonsie lads and lasses as a sunbeam ever kisst, 
And its gash auld carles in their Sunday claithing drest, 
And its gaucie little wifies a’ toddlin’ up and doon ;] 
Troth there’s nae place to me like our ain auld toun. 


In the lang summer days, when the neebours meet at e’en, 

And the bare-legget laddies stoutly scam per ower the zreen, 

Ye'll hear auld warld stories as the joke and tale gae 
roun’— 

We've right queer chaps aboot our ain auld toun, 


Then the langheaded wabster meets the roset-fingered 
snab 

And the spunky little tailor sae trig and glib o” gab, 

And the braid-shouthered smith wha sets richt the state 
affairs, 

And to a’ the foes to Scotland’s weal a deadly hatred 
bears. 


And they ken about the Mexicans! and warrings o° the 
Turks! 

And can pose you wi’ the saws o’ the Chathams and the 
Buthes! 

And they’re awfu’ on the Autocrat, the ill-designing loon ! 

O wha’s lise the statesmen o’ our ain auld toun ? 


And the auld lame pensioners they yowf aboot the wars ; 

In the heat o° their story they lay bare their *‘ cuts aud 
scars,” 

And brag 0’ the days when they mawed the Frenchmen 
doon— 

Ha! we've brave auld fallows yet in our ain wee toun, 


But at kirk my heart grows grit when I gaze frae pew to 
pew, 

For a’ the weel-kent faces that wont to meet my view; 

The young thrapple up, and the strangest hae their day, 

And the auld siller pows are elyin’ away. 


I’m young and yauld enoo, and should Fate ca* me away, 

To warstle wi’ the warld till my locks be thinned and 
gray ; 

Should the time at length arrive that my straits I win 
aboon, 

Then Heeven send me back to our ain auld toun ! 


For I fain wad look on hame, and wander there a while, 
And forget the weary warld, its bustle and its toil, [doon, 
Wii’ some auld and faithfu’ cronies ere the sun o° lite gang 
And be laid at last by them I lo’e in our auld toun. 


A FRAGMENT OF A TRUE TALE. 
By ——— Murray. 


The moonbeam waned, and the drowning flood 
Fell fast on the dismal plain, 

When a wanderer knocked at a rich man’s gate ; 
Alas! he knocked in vain. 


Amid the blaze of lordly pomp 
The man of wealth reclined,j 
But heeded not the wanderer's cry 

That blent with the angry wind. 


But aye as on the deepening gust 
Was told his mournful tale, 


The rich man turned his head away, 
Nor listened to his wail. 
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The wanderer slowly turned aside 
And sighed a heavenward prayer, 
And big tears coursed his furrowed cheek, 
For he knew of pity there. 
es d 6 e 


The morn rose bright o’er land and sea, 
And waked the world to smile ; 

The peasant left his lowly cot, 
To seek the field of toil, 


And far aloft the smiling sun 
Dispersed his cheering rays, 

While wild birds sang till the forest rang 
With a thousand joyous lays. 


Around the rich man’s stately towers 
Two children gathered flowers, 

In childish mirth and pleasantrie 
Wasting the summer hours. 


And aye as from the daisy meek 
They scared the butterfly, 

Their little hearts leapt joyously 
As it flitted gaily by. 

And aye they roamed and better roamed, 
Through copse and forest dell ; 

For, Oh! ’tis fair in the wild greenwood, 
And the young heart loves it well. 


Wher underneath a gnarled oak, 
Which marred their onward way, 

A poor old man lay stiff and cold, 
His locks were silver gray ; 


And the meriin hawk and raven dark 
Sung hoarsely o’er the prey. 
* * s J 


Beside his fevered infant’s couch 
An anxious father prayed, 

And morning sent his early beams 
Ere the mournful watch was staid, 


‘¢6Q what can ail my little boys?” 
The man of wealth would say ; 

‘¢Q what can ail my merry boys ? 
They left me well to-day !”’ 


And every time the evening breeze 
Sighed through the woody vale, 

The little sufferers wildly gazed, 
But could not tell their tale.’ 


“Q what can ail ? O what can ail ?” 
The mother sad would say. 

The fevered infants only moaned, 
“ His locks were silver gray.” 


TO BE WHISPERED.-——A BALLAD, 


Two walked beneath the greenwood tree, 
Their shadows side by side ; 

What mattereth if most warily 
A knife the one did hide. 


One fell beneath the greenwood tree, 
One shadow fled along ; 

What mattereth what was done to thee, 
The bonny leaves among. 


One delved beneath the greenwood tree, 
One shadow up and down ; 

What mattereth then what lifteth he, 
Or what he putteth down. 


One walked from out the greenwood tree, 
One shadow and no more ; 
What mattereth it to you or me 


Why two not as before. 
* > o a ° 


Underneath the greenwood tree, 
Two orphans sit at play ; 

They little think what it may be 
That nourisheth the weeds so gay. 


A. W. 





REMAINING SUPERSTITIONS.—THE pp ATH OP Ty 
i £ 


WITCH, 


Noo Catlaw, late sae smilin’ fair, 

Is looking dreary, cauld, and bare ; 

Half seen out thro’ the murky air, 
Whase drizzly raing 

The earth, unable to haud mair, 
Spreads owre the plains 


Nae flowrie wild noo sweetly blaws; 
Nae birdie warbles i’ the shaws ; 
Nae crystal burnie saftly fa’s, 

But, muddy-deep, 
It onward rushes, like the fa’s 

On Scylla’s steep. 


How eerie now the Isla’s roar, 
As—madly tearing frae its shore 
Trees, banks, and rocks—it rushes o'er 
The reeky linn, 
Where water-kelpies neigh encore! 
And gallop in. 
Noo witches broom.-stick naigs bestrite; 
Noo water-wraiths shriek owre the tide; 
Noo coffins unsupported glide 
To human view, 
And deils the very lightning ride, 
If tales be true, 


Sae stories ran, if I mind right, 
Upon ae dark December night, 
When I had wandered o’er the height 
To yon wee cot, 
To see if a’ was keeping tight 
Wi’ Widow Scott. 
There Pedler Peter sat fu’ vauntie ; 
And John o’ Gill, no fou, but cantie ; 
And here my douce-like thrifty auntie, 
Wii’ cards an’ woo, 
Aye drivin’ at her eenin’ stentie, 
To ca’ it thro’, 
<¢ ] dinna ken,’’ quoth John o’ Gill; 
** But, gie me plenty brown-stout yill, 
I think I’d meet Auld Nick himsel’, 
E’en in yon glack 
Whar bogles fell on you pell-mell, 
And stealt your pack.” 
“ Gude safe’s!” said auntie, as she raise 
To gar the fire mair cheerfu’ blaze ; 
Syne edgin’ in her stool side-ways, 
To steer the lighi— 
“ You shoudna say sic daft-like says 
On sic a night. 
“¢ Ye ne’er should say a word uncivil, 
Kither o° dead fouk or the Deevil; 
Ye dinna ken what awfu’ evil — 
The thought should daunt’s— 
Sair ance they tried auld Elder Greville, 
The pick o” saunts, 
“ Ye see, when Sappie Epp was deein’— 
Wha lang was kenned for aiths and leein’, 
And mair than ance accused 0’ bein’ 
A witch and mair— 
The elder gaed out-owre to see an’ 
Gie her a prayer. 


“‘ Tt was an awfu’ winter’s night— 
The Linn was roarin’ till a hight— 
I maist, beside the fire, took fright 
To hear the wind, 
Noo rattlin loud, and then icht-icht, 
Like some brute kind. 


« Tt hailed, and snawed, and rained thro’ ithet, 
I'm sure I never saw sic weather ; 
And sae too said my guid auld mither, 
Dead an’ awa; 
And mony a time, when neighbours gather, 
There's hardly twa 


‘«‘ But what declare the dreadfu’ blast ‘ 
Came south, and north, and cast, and wast; 
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While voices hissed, and spunkies cast 
Their flare about; 

You'd thought the warld was at its last, 

Or thereabout. 


«« But yet, for a’, the elder wandered— 

And aye on holy texts he pondered— 

Yet thought and thought, and often wondered 
To find that he, 

Wha kenned the road sae weel, had daundered 
Sae aft agee. 


« At length he came where Isla hurled, 
And lap, and dash’d, and faem'd, and swirl’d ; 
When something close beside him skirled 
Right in his lug, 
Sae loud the very stanes a’ tirled 
That built the brig. 


«“ Then shapeless things came flickering by, 
Between him and the murky sky 3 
And then a lang, low, fearfu’ cry 
Came on the wind, 
And put him in an eerie way, 
Sad state o’ mind. 


« Then frae the crags around the pool, 
Whare Steenie drowned himsel* last Yule, 
Loud nicherings came ; syne sounds o’° dool 
Were faintly heard ; 
And they wha’d lang lain i’ the mool 
: Dim-like appeared. 


“ Before, the ne'er a thing could fear him, 

But noo his legs wad hardly bear him ; 

And tho’ naught durstna touch a hair o’m, 
Yet, frae that night, 

His looks were aye some harum.-scarum, 
Wi’ sic a fright. 


“ Then aye was heard a souf, souf, soufin’, 

Just like the yird aboon the coffin ; 

Then some unearthly sort o’ laughin’ 
Came through the trees. 

(Troth, John, it’s true, for a’ your daffin,’ 
I tell nae lees, 


“Tis true I wasna there mysel’, 
An’ sawna, therefore, what I tell ; 
But Tibbie Doeg, and Rachel Bell, 
And Widow Watt, 
And mair, hae heard Greville himsel’ 
Say mair than that.) 


“ Aweel, at length he turned the knowe, 

And gae a ca’ on Jacob Low: 

And sae they baith gaed thro’ the howe 
Unto the heugh, 

Whar Eppie’s house—it’s lang since noo— 
Stood lane eneugh. 


“Some folks sat round the ingle nook, 
But nane had ventured yet to look 
On her wha, howling curses, brook 
The tempest’s pause 5 
And then, when wind the cupples shook, 
Lang breathings draws. 
“ The lids the elder drew aside, 
But sic a sight his een did bide!— 
The like o’t ne’er may ane betide, 
: No e’en my faes— 
For there he saw a bloody tide 
Amang the claes, 
- Her een rowed awful in her head, 
Syne fixed and glassy, like the dead ; 
And then her teeth sic grindin’ made ! 
And sic a yowl! 
And then sic cursin’ as she said ! 
And bann‘d her soul ! 


“O sits! O sirs !—it’s wae to see 
A fellow-creature’s agony ; 
But hear her, when she’s gaun to dee, 
Swear and blaspheme, 
Has 4)e¢ @ something int to me 
I canna name, 
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“ The elder knelt beside his chair, 
And tried to gie a suitin’ prayer ; 
But scarcely got begun, or mair, 
When he'd be scaur’d— 
She'd swear such dreadfu’ aiths as ne'er 
On earth were heard. 


** She raved—there was no hideous guilt 

But she had haen some hand intil’t; 

Fause aiths she’d sworn, and blood she'd spilt, 
And bound hersel’, 

Wi them wha wi’ the Devil dealt, 
To gang to hell! 


“Syne whittret brutes would scour the floor, 
An’ strange like raps came to the door, 
An’ noises, like an earthquake’s roar, 
Came through the gavel. 
Syne floff, floff, fluff, came aye before 
Ilk word o’ Greville. 


** And often when they thought her gane, 
She’d wake again wi’ eldritch grane, 
And aye her hollow een wad strain 
To see some sight ; 
And then she’d pluck the claes, and then 
Lie straight outright, 


“ At length the rattle in her throat, 

Told plainly death was noo her lot; 

And sae it was—few minutes brought 
Rest to her clay. 

Her spirit fled—what road it sought 
I canna say. 


‘* But a’ were happy when the spade 
Had clapped the grave where she was laid ; 
And mony ane mair earnest said 
Their evenin’ prayers, 
And better sons and parents made 
In after years.”’ W. K. 
SONG. 
By John Nevay. 
When o’er the hill the gowden moon 
Lights the tired reapers to repose, 
Oh, I'll be near your father's ha’, 
Where the sweet-singing burnie rows. 
O’er moor and dale I'll hie to thee, 
Even as a bird unto its nest; 
kor the love that liveth in my heart 
Maun find its home in thy downy breast. 


My Peggy dear! ‘neath the bright-red rowan, 
O let us twa be blest ance mair! 

An’ I will breathe my soul to thee, 
Like morning’s sun to the lily fair; 

Or where the bonny young guigne.tree grows 
On the thymy brae aboun the stream ; 

But its murmur scarcely will we hear 
For the sweeter music o” love’s sweet theme, 


Our hearts will meet, and gladly sweet, 
Like sounds melting into harmonie ; 

For the chords o° love are smiles an’ joys, 
An’ the joy o” heaven is in thy ee. 

Our souls wiil meet, like the odours sweet, 
Of summer’s roses wet wi’ dew ; 

An’ the vow unspoken shall ne'er be broken— 
What ‘vails the vow when love is true ! 

The moon has clomb o'er the eastern hill, 
The vale is flooded wi’ silver light ; 

An’ it seems a land o° peace an’ joy, 
Sae sheen, the night is not like night! 

O’er moor an’ dale I hie to thee, 
kKven like a bird unto it« nest ; 

For the love that fluttereth in my heart 
Maun find its home in thy balmy breast. 


PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD'S LAST VIEW OP 
SCOTLAND. 
By David Vedder. 
Farewell to thee, Scotland, thy verdure is blighted, 
Thy daisies are stecp'd in the blood of the brave; 
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And I, who thy wrongs with the sword would have 
righted, 
Am toss’d like a fugitive serf on the wave ! 
Impell'd to the pursuit by gold and by vengeance, 
My foemen are swift as the storm-driven rack ; 
From the fierce brutal tribes they’ve selected their 
engines, 
The beagles and blood-hounds are scenting my track. 
Farewell to thee, Scotland, thy hills are receding, 
So beagles and blood-hounds can track as they may ; 
But my heart to its centre is wounded and bleeding, 
For thousands who fell on Culloden’s dark day. 


The hill-fox’s how], and the lorn widow’s wailings, 
Commingle at midnight, ’midst tempest and rain ; 
And the red mountain-streamlets by smouldering shiel- 
ings, 
Brawl hoarsely and fiercely the dirge of the slain, 
The chieftains and heroes who followed my banner, 
Are pining in dungeons, and bleaching on walla; 
Or, stripp'd of their all, saving conscience and honour, 
The gtass growing rank on their hearths and their 
halls. 
Farewell to thee, Scotland, thy loftiest mountain 
Is fading and blending with ocean and sky, 
I groan—tor my tears are dried up at the fountain, 
A wanderer I've lived, and an exile I'll die. 


The next song we publish under protest. 
** Mary Williamson” is no doubt a very pretty 
Scottish ballad, but unfortunately it is ‘“‘ Jeanie 
Morison” diluted. ‘There is, however, merit, 
and great merit, in feeling, admiring, and suc- 
cessfully imitating Motherwell’s exquisite ballad ; 
and as the author of ‘ Mary Williamson” is a 
young working man, we commend this one spe- 
cimen of his first attempts at song writing tothe 
good-liking of our readers, without wishing him 
to believe that he is yet a lyrical poet; a delu- 
sion very easily created, as we have reason to 
believe, and which sometimes proves of mis- 
chievous tendency, 


MARY WILLIAMSON. 


Ye pass by, Mary Williamson, 
As we ye'd never seen— 
And can ye hae forgotten, then, 
The happy time that’s been ? 
When bairns baith we played oursels 
The lee-lang summer day, 
Till gloamin closed the violet’s e’e 
And hushed the linnet’s lay. 


Ye mind, dear Mary Williamson, 
We wandered by yon stream, 
And cullea the tairest flowrets there 
Tv be a diadem, 
While, fondly hanging on my neck, 
I'd place it on your brow, 
And kiss your cheek, and hear you say, 
** Oh, how I love you now.”’ 


Ye mind too, Mary Williamson, 
How aft we sought the brae, 
To read for hours the simple tales 
That made our hearts sae wae. 

I yet could tell the thymy bank 
We made our seat at e’en, 

But maybe ye've forgotten, now, 
The happy time that’s been, 


I mind yet, Mary Williamson, 
The hour ye left the glen, 
When baith our hearts were like to break, 
That scarce before knew pain, 
I think I see your gushing een, 
And hear you sabbing sair— 
Ab ! Mary, a’ my troubles since, 
Hae been far less to bear. 





I've wandered, Mary Williamson, 
Thro’ mony a land sinsyne, 

But never yet hae met a heart 
Wha’s strings could thrill to mine. 

And aft I’ve wondered, when I roamed 
Alang yon distant sea, 

If I were still as dear to you 
As ye were then to me, 

I’ve seen you, Mary Williamson, 
But, oh, how changed ye seem, 

Frae that same little happy child, 
The seraph o’ my dream. 

The bloom 0? womanhood has placed 
Its beauty on your brow— 

But, oh, I fear, ye cannot say, 
‘< Oh, how I love you now,” 


But joy, sweet Mary Williamson, 
Within your bosom be, 
Altho’ a cup o° wretchedness, 
Be a’ that’s left to me, 
I'll love you aye—I'll bless you aye, 
That joy may stil] be mine; 
And in my dreams embrace the child, 
Who loved me lang, lang syne. W. K. 


This section we close with a spirited lyric, 
which, if not purely Scottish, is of a kindred race. 


SONG OF THE NORSEMEN, 


The ocean shakes his angry brow, 
He rages for his prey, 
But shall we heed the tempest now ? 
Ye thousand barques away ! 
Away ! each gallant mast 
Shall bend beneath the gale, 
As the reed bows to the blast, 
In the tempest- beaten vale. 
Before we reach the sea-girt land, 
Where the blue-eyed Saxons dwell, 
Where the blood lies 1ed on the thirsty sand, 
To mark where our fathers fell. 
Ye sons of the mountain, rejoice in your might, 
Tis the sword of revenge waves us on to the fight, 
On high the seaman soars 
To chant his dismal tale— 
How the storm will strew the shores, 
kre the eastern sky turns pale. 
We listen to the crashing noise, 
As the angry waters roll ; 
We love to hear the tempest’s voice— 
*Tis music to the soul— 
We laugh at the rage of the foaming wave, 
We laugh at the north wind’s wrath; 
What, what can daunt the breathless brave, 
Who tread in glory’s path ? [snow, 
Howl on resistless blast, that dwellest "mid the northers 
We love to hear your voice, for you bear us to the foe. 


As the flood foams down the rock, 
We rush into the fray, 
For we love the battle shock, 
As the eagle loves his prey. 
Our eyelids scorn repose, 
Till our swords are drunk with gore— 
The cursed name of our fathera’ foes 
Shall perish evermore ; 
For we have girded on their blades, 
To tread their glorious path ; 
Weep on! weep on! ye blue-eyed maids, 
The whirlwind of our wrath 
Shall leave not a lever, a brother, a sire, 
For the vengeance of Norsemen can never 


And when the Saxon foe 
Has sunk beneath our blades, 

*Tis then to feast we go, 
Beneath the forest shades ; 

With generous cups of the blood-red wine 
We rouse the fainting soul, 

‘ill the warrior glows with joys divine, 
Deep drawn from the foaming bowl, 
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Our spirits roam thro’ Odin’s bowers, 
peyond the deep-green sea, 
Where the chilling tempest never lowers, 
Where the bow! is ever free ; 
Tis thus that the ocean-borne sons of the north 
Te the oght, and the feast, and the wassail go forth. 


Thou vast unfathom'd deep, 
Whose waters never rest, 
Thy warrior sovereigns sweep 
O'er thy many-furrowed breast ; 
Then let thy billows bear us fast, 
To the white-haired Saxons’ home ; 
Let the hoarse winds bend each quivering mast, 
Till it kiss thy churning foam! 
Now o'er the mountain surge we go, 
The northern blast our guide; 
We mount their threatening crests of snow, 
As the sea-bird mounts the tide. 
Hurrah ! hurrah! ere the morrow’s suo has kissed the 
burning wave, 
The sons of Udin shall have won a kindgom or a - 
H. 





THE LAST PLAGUE OF EGYPT, 


“ And it came to pass, that, at midnight, the Lorn smote all the 
é.dorn inthe land of Exypt, from the nrst-born of Pharaoh that 
wi on his throne, unto the fi st-born of the captive thit was in the 
congeon; and ail the first-born of cattle. 

“4nd }haroah rove up in the night, he and all his servants, and 
y the Egyptians; and there was a great cry in Exypt; for there 
yas bot a house where there was not oue dead."—£z0d., xi1., 29, 30. 
|jook’d, and, lo! a city fair, amid the twilight gray, 
Focased in rich magnificence and glittering array ; 

Whose mighty towers and battlements, ascending far on 

h gh, 

Methought they vainly tried to reach the mansions of the 
say. 

The gilded domes and palaces which in the sun-ray shone, 

Could boast the glories of the sky to rival them alone ; 

And giant Warriors, fierce and grim, reclined in soft re- 
pose, 

Neer dreaming of the great I AM, whose might excell'’d 
their foes, 

Jespite the wonders he had done so lately in their land, 


Toy trusted in their idols dumb, who little aid could 
si 


v) ‘ ‘ 

liook’d, and, lo! a river great, whose waters, deep and 
; 4 ) ? 
vroad, 

Were rushing, with o’erwhelming force and fury, on their 
toad ; 


A 4 when I saw its mighty swell, and heard its deafening 


(Tash. 
« ; 
Hebought I heard the thunder’s roll, and saw red light- 
uings flash, 
: , the caverns of the earth with fear had shook awhile. 
ven Nature's stern command broke forth,® so rush’d 
‘he fruitful Nile. 


— beyond the city walls, and saw, with pity great, 
*“"¢ forlorn and destitute, of low and mean estate : 
— seed, in bondage held, by Pharaoh's cruel 
hand; 


yn, and awful were the wrongs of this oppressed 


+] 


lo - . , ° . 
“,1 their labour, hard and great, their masters grieved 
mn sore 5 


‘er cries for pity pass’d unheard—in vain did they im- 


iJ 
pore ; 


For , 
’ ‘arden'd were the hearts of those who made them 
_ Wand build, 


. ‘Towded lanes, in forests dense, or in the open field, 
- as] look'd, a man of Gop amid this tribe arose— 
: “F not,”’ gaid he, with accents mild, - though girded 
,) Your foes ; 


‘i of Armies is your God, and who can conquer 


* 
‘wach now 
1% seem, 


in life your state be low, before his sight 


ee 





* At the Deluge. 
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Of more importance than the hosts on Egypt's haughty 
shore ; 

And soon the power which mocks you now shall ne'er 
oppress you more. 

But let each heart and hand to Him who reigns on high 
above 

Be lifted up in prayer divine, and trust his gracious love, 

A ray of hope now burst anew, and cheer'd each drooping 
mind— 

They bow'd their heads to Jacos's Gop with gratitude 
unfeign’d. 

Now, hidden in the gloom of night, the earth enshrouded 
lay; 

And now the city’s busy hum had died far, far away ; 

And nothing broke the silence mild which reigned far 
around, 

Except the rushing of the Nile, whose fearful rolling 
sound 

Portended to each guilty one, who started from his rest, 

A dire revenge for wrongs which sprung within his bidden 


breast. 
* . * - 


But now the mournful scene is chang'd from gloomy 
silence deep, 

And through those haughty palaces the moaning winds 
now creep. 

Now fierce and fiercer still they blow; afar is heard the 
crash 

Of angry Thunder's hoary bolts ; and now in fury dash 

And bound trom side tu side—then pause—then onward, 
on they swing, 

The foaming waters of the Nile, till earth's foundations 
ring. 

See, lo, it comes !—with hasty strides it marches swift 
along! 

Now, o'er the city’s golden head, ten thousand lightuings 
throng ; 

And pealing thunders, fierce and loud, are rushing to and 
fio, 

And all is dark, save when illum’d by the red lightning’s 
glow. 

Behold yon tow’ring battlements, how beautiful they seem, 

While, gleaming like a meteor bright, amid the lurid 
beam. 

They quake—they totter—down they fall—those mighty 
turrets high ! 

Affrighted at the dreadful shock, their wretched inmates 
fly. 

They fly—but into Nilus’ surge, who swiftly onward 
bore ; 

They struggle in his raging waves—then sink, to rise no 
more. 

Heard ye that shrill and piercing cry ascending through 
the gloom ” 

’Tis some sad mother o'er her child lamenting at its doom, 


| For what can hush a mother’s love ’—Hark ! there it peals 


again! 

Another, and another still!—why all this mournful 
strain ? 

Why all those doleful cries and groans that fearfully arise, 

And, spreading far asunder, burst beneath the frowning 
skies ? 

Say, can it be the citizens who raise that fearful wail, 

Who lately revell'd in the thought that none could them 
assail, 

And who had mock'd Jehovah's power, enslaved his chosen 
race, 

For which his vengeance surely falls on this devoted place ? 

Hark! these tremendous bursts again, ascending far on 


high, 

Which seem to drown the thunderbolts that ev'rywhere 
do fly. 

Now Nature quakes, and quakes again. In Egypt ne'er 
was heard, 


And never shall be heard again, such cries as now were 
rear'd 

Unto the host of Heav’n above. From Pharaoh's mighty 
throne 

E’en to the captive’s lowly cell, just Heav'n's revenge 
was thrown, 
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And now those haughty palaces earthquakes have rent in | 
twain— 

Now Israel's cause avenged is, and Egypt's first-born | 
slain, CALEDONIUS, 


NOTHING. A POEM.* 


Ad ornatissimum virum Henricum Brovuc kam. 
“«’T's something, nothing.” --- OTHELLO. 
Christmas, 1835, 


Janus approaches; eight days and he’s here, 

And I no gift to offer the new year! 

Is then the fountain of ny wit quite dry, 

And will no drop distil from Castaly ? 

And must the year’s old tollman—’twere absurd— 
See me pass by without a single word ? 

Rather let me in a new track explore 

Some theme no minstrel ever woke before. 





These things, my Muse, revolving in her mind, 
Nothing (nor think that nought) hath chanced to find; | 
Nothing excels the ruby’s purple glow, 
Nothing the golden wealth of Mexico! 

Look here, my friends, lend me each man his ear, 
A thing ne’er heard before prepare to hear! 

All other themes have claim’d the poet's fire, 
Nothing hath fail’d as yet the bard t’ inspire ! 
As tar as earth or ocean’s arms extend 

Nothing exists without or birth or end; 


Nothing immortal is by all confest ; 

Nothing, in every point of view, is blest! 

Yet such the attributes of power divine, 

Is aught then God, to aught shall altars shine ; 
Nothing more jocund than Apollo’s rays 
When on the gardens of the East he plays! 
Than flowery meadows Nothing is more fair 3 
Nothing more gentle thana breath of air; 
Nothing in war is sacred and secure ; 

Nothing in peace is just, in treaties sure ! 

* Hlappy who Nothing has,” a bard doth sing: 
No wiles he dreads, nor thieves, nor fires, nor Swing / 
No lengthen’d suits in chanceful Chancery, 
Nor aught hath he to do with lawyer’s fee ! 


The stoic, who resigns all things to‘fate, 

Nothing admires, with Nothing is elate! 

“ Nothing I know,” said he who knew the most, 
A wisdom now, + the universal boast ! 

Nothing the young man studies hard at schoo!— 
Such knowledge hath advanced full many a fool. 
Know Nothing, and you'll know at last, I ween, 
The secret of the Sage-forbidden bean. 

Th’ alchymist, (trusting the false god of theft, ) 
Whom his own toil and trouble have bereft 

Of all his gold and patrimonial ground, 

Shuts out the light of day and busy sound, 

And Nothing seeks though he hath Nothing found. 


Nothing—unmeted by geod tic chain— 

Nothing can measure o’er the boundless main, 

Or mark the roods the desert may contain. 

To sage Apollo Nothing is unknown, 

Nothing is lotuier than the starry throne ! 

Nothing the strength of the sun’s light may shame, 

sVothing more pure than spark of heavenly flame! 

And Brougham !—wide, wide, tis true thy range of 
thought ; 

Who throughout Nature hast thy wisdom sought— 

Nothing to deck thy mind is yet unbought! 


Withouten substance Nothing yet hath been 

ty finger touch’d, and without colour seen, 
Ni thing deat hears, without a voice can bey, 
Flies without wings, or walks without a leg! 
Ni thing on Nothing moving, Nothing buoy’d, 
Wanders throughout the vast and pathless void ! 


* Poema Joannis Passeratii, Regii in Academia Parisi- 
ensi, Professoris, ad Ornatissimum virum Erricum Mem- 
mium, (Written about Christmas, 500 years ago.) For 
origins! poem, vide Johnson's * Life of Rochester.” 

+ It was the translation, not the original, that was in- | 
dited in this * Age of Lutellect,” 
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Nothing ’s more useful than the leech's art. 


| Thou, then, that art transfix'd with Cupid's dart, 


No longer trust Thessalian witches’s skill, 
Nor think with Cretan herbs to cure thine ill ; 
Nothing will cure the wound that dart has made: 
.Vothing has power to call the dreary shade : 
Across the waters of the Styx convey’d. 
Nothing old Pluto’s stony heart will turn, 
Arrest Fate’s scissors and the circling urn ! 
When o'er the Titan yoath Jove’s thunder broke 
Not/ing surpass’d in power that lightning-stroke: 
Nothing extends beyond the world’s wide walls.” 
Nothing th’ immortal deities appals ! , 
But why attempt its endless might to prove, 
Nothing excelleth Hope, and Faith, and Love, 
Nothing outshines the attributes of Jove ! 
*Tis time laborious trifling have an end, 
Lest, if I farther this fine web extend, 
You deem those lines to which my Muse gives birth, 
As spun from Nothing, so as Nething worth. 

U. U. 





SONNETS. 
By Major Calder Campbell, 


When foredoomed lovers first behold each other, 

Portents of good or ill the scene attend 
Unnoted and unknown ! When I, my friend, 

First met thee, (¢hee, now deater than a brother !) 
It was the omen season, J/a/lowe’en— 

And the first look the one gave to the other 
Bound each to each! Yet trivial was the scene, 

And unaccompanied by nature’s charms, 
That link true lovers to encircling arms 

By sights and sounds of beauty. Forest green, 
Half-hid in snow, nor welly-wood was there, 

Nor flowery field, nor mountain bare and bold, 
But the bright faggot to fend off the cold, 

And laughter loud, that pierced the frosty air! 


SONNETS ON THE MONTHS. 
The following complete the Rural Calendar of 
the months, of which we gave the Summer and 
Autumn months upon a former occasion. 


NOVEMBER. 
The trees are near undraped, and every gale 
Thins the sere brotherhood of leaves that cling—- 
Last of their race—to the gray twigs, and sing 
Their latest songs with melancholy wail. 
Cold 1ain and sleet, and the round patt’ring hail 
Drive through the gorges of the hills, and sweep 
Across the plains ; while blinded cattle creep 
*Neath the tall hedge or mossy thicket-pale. 
The dank, drenched earth is comfortless ; the woods— 
*Reft of their parent trees by mighty winds— 
Luok sad 3 torn ocean lifts his roaring floods 
Up to the sky, and strews the beach with wrecks, 
Howl, storm ! my spirit loves your violence ; and finds 
A joy, ecstatic deep, in your terrific freaks. 
DECEMBER, 
The fields are emptied of the sweet-breath’d kine; 
‘The woods are shelterless ; the mountain-brook, 
That scarce in Summer’s face had dared to look, 
Now foams along, and scorns a narrow line. 
Rivers apill o’er their banks, and madly tine,® 
Thundering with waste of waters to the sea. 
Clouds drop their snowy burthens silently ; 
And leafless trees in fleecy vestments shiue. 
Last of the Months and merricst !—for with thee= 
Like old Silenus and his company— 
Comes ancient Christmas, with a jocund train 
With dance, and frolic, and the wassail-bowl ! 
Thy festive charm long, long may’st thou retail, 
Joiner of friends, and soft’ner of the soul! 
JANUARY. 
The depth of Winter !—Stilly, but blindingly, 
Deep-burying all of earth, in one wide grave, 
Fast falls the flaky snow.—What now can sve 


* Ting—to rage, —Spenser. 
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BLANCHE 


sinking on the moor to die ? 
Tear the shepherd's heart, while, lonesomely, 
with the storm, and winds that rave 
ted on th’ eternal hills, and fears to have 
4 riteless burial, and no mourner nigh ? 
\ow the frozen soil is hardened into rock ; 
«aad waters are bridged o'er with ice, and bear 
The beavy Waggon, and a sportive throng 
Tost, to and fro, glide rapidly along. 
Hane, now, has charms untold ; and numbers flock 
Roand the big fire that blazes everywhere, * 
FEBRUARY. 
vve river strayeth at its own sweet will—+ 
<qoll’n by the melting snows and deluge rains— 
<a jling its waters o'er the grassy plains ; 
Ad s hoarse brook is Summer’s tinkling rill, 
4 few faint snow-spots linger on the hill, 
High on its unsunn’d side ; the woods and lanes, 
Dak, bedded leaves, torn branches—the remains 
of greedy storms—the blusterer’s relics— fill. 
gat blue-eyed Spring is struggling into life, 
and feebly laughs, and lisps her earliest words, 
The now-drop peeps; the voice of singing birds 
is heard again ;—the black bird’s warble brief— 
And the sweet song that tumbles from the sky. 
The woodlark’s, throstle’s, wren’s soft minstrelsy— 





* should have said everywhere but in * the huts 
yhere poor men lie’ —the hovels of the destitute. Have 
ety upon thein, ye rich! Have pity upon the wretched 


oor ° 
+ The river glideth at its own sweet will.—Wordaworth, 
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MARCH. 


| March has a greener verdure for the mead, 
And for o’erarching heaven a livelier blue; 
Her clouds more fleecy are, more lightsome too, 
And morn and even burn with paly red ; 

In pranksome mood they troop it overhead, 

Or side by side in stilly clusters lie, . 

Leaning their cheeks together lovingly. 

March, of the gusty breath! a snow-white bed 

| Of wood-anemonies is strewn for thee ; 

Pansies, and violets, and crocuses 

Attend thee with their loving companies, 

And wait upon thy steps devotedly. 

| With starry pilewort-flowers thy chaplet’s made, 
And all thy wind-blown tresses garlanded, 





APRIL. 


I.o! the full march of Spring !—And now ‘tis sweet 
In woods, beneath the budding trees, to rest, 

And hear the young rook clamour in his nest ; 

Or, mid the blooms, upon the orchard-seat, 

With vernal sengs around, and the lamb’s bleat 
Coming from fields between the blossoms seen, 

| With knots of cowslips spotting o’er their green. 

| And sweet it is to stroll, with lingering feet, 

Along the primrose-sprinkled banks of brooks 
That seem to bring glad tidings from the hills— 
Brooks big with vernal showers—and frequent fright, 
The oft-heard cuckoo from his hiding nooks. 

Sweet is the sheen of clustering daffodils ! 

And daisies lavish of their red and white! 


W. HL. 








BLANCHE 
BY MRS 


CHAPTER XII. 
The Denouement. 
Ir will scarcely be remembered how we left 


Blanche Delamere, after having solemnly, if | 
vlently, given her troth-plight, and just as she | 
id her lover joined their waiting friends, under | 


te magnificent guardian beeches in front of 
uy Cross, on the day of her coming of age, 


aden the eve of Frederick Leighton’s depart- | 


w¢from England for a period of years. 


It was Blanche who first courageously spoke, 
“Dr Leighton leaves to-morrow, Dr Hayley. 


DELAMERE. 
JOHNSTONE. 


| © The ladies do not seem to covet so awk- 
| ward an appendage as myself, or I also might be 
_ but too proud. The Countess, however my vanity 
may be mortified by the preference, has, I fear, 
the good taste to choose you.” 

« Indeed you must never leave us again,” said 
Blanche; “ and I shall never be quite sure of you, 
till you fairly give up the living. You flatter- 
ingly tell me how happy [ make you: Now, that 
I am emancipated, your protection is more ne- 
cessary to me than ever, were it but to put the 

proper face of decorum upon my maiden court. 
| ‘“ You are but too good to me—too kind, 


! 


Having advised or approved my strong measure | dearest lady,” replied the old man, melted to 


“out the poor negroes, he goes to ensure its 
‘ccess by his personal superintendence.” | 
Se soon?” replied the good Doctor. 
ts Ay, make much of me to-night, ladies,” said 
“ghton with gaiety somewhat forced ; “ You 
“4y Dot see me for three years again:—I wish 
tech to visit the United States ; from thence I 
™ easily procure a vessel for the Mediterra- 
“aa, and realize a boy’s classic dreams, by visit. 
nd Lreece. I may, perhaps, be tempted to carry 
coe loves to our old friend Hassan, under | 
“We gentlemen who live at home at ease, 
tay be tempted to envy you the power of duing 
and acquiring liberal knowledge,” replied 
“ Doctor, ‘The system of a gentleman's | 
eation iy greatly expanded since I was a | 
MZ than, and placed ny highest pride in being 





‘Weded to a noble lady’s girdle.” 


Lix, VOL, Vi, 


tears. “ Need I say that my home of forty years 
is become dearer to me than ever.” 

“ Then we never part !” said Blanche, extend- 
ing her hand to shake hands. The old man 
raised the fair hand to his lips with affectionate 
and graceful courtesy. His former petulant pu- 
pil also seemed deeply touched. 

«“ And that I may deserve your countenance,” 
she said, when she had recovered composure, 


| “TI promise to be the most decorous, dignified, and 


pretty-behaved peeress of my years, in this well- 
ordered realm—that is, in my public capacity. 
At home, among ourselves, with the children, 
and such worthy and intelligent people as will be 
social with us, I may be as foolish as I list ; and 
we shal] bea happy, and, I am sure, an attached, 
though the world should call us a humdrum fa. 


| mily. Nor shall we be «0 very humdrum. Many 


of life’s best pleasures lie around us for the 
3C 
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gathering, and we will tastethem with relish and 


cheerfulness, ‘The world may not quite under- 
stand us, but it shall be compelled to reverence 
perhaps, in time, toloveus. By the time I have 
reached the mature age of twenty-five, it will 
perhaps admit that so svber-minded and well- 
conducted a personage has a right to judge for 
herself in what mainly concerns her own happiness; 
it may not, in short, be longer able to withhold its 
consent —and she hesitated—* to my marriage 
with Frederick. Give us yours now, Doctor, 


with your blessing !” The good Doctor was taken | 


by surprise, and fairly overcome. The consent 
he had no right to give or to withhold, and the 
fervent blessing, was the spontaneous impulse of 
his warmest feelings, as he clasped the united 
hands presented to him. 

‘* And now,’ said Blanche, smiling and drying 
her eyes, ‘‘ all is as it should be—there are no 
secrets, no mysteries in our little household, and 
we shall be ail the happier for that ourselves :— 
strangers have no business with our affairs or pro- 
jects.” The ladies withdrew to the house, and 
Leighton soon followed them, leaving the Doctor 
to recover himself. 

A thousand last words were still to be spoken 
—and a thousand remindings of arrangements for 
constant correspondence—and ten thousand fond 
entreaties and counsels to be given to a medical 
man about the care of his own health :—and that 
scheme was to be absolutely negatived which pre- 
cluded an intermediate visit to England before 
Leighton went to Greece. Even his sage aunt 
remarked, that he was bound first to return and 
give an account of his stewardship. 

“ Return only to be banished again? I am not 
equal to this continually renewed torture.” 

«« Nay, remember,” said Blanche, “ that this lies 
in your own choice. If I have sometimes spit in 
the world’s face, to express my scorn of some of 
its base ways, I am surely equal to setting myself 
above its tyrannical opinion, in so solemn a mat- 
ter as this. It would punish me for being a wo- 
man! Were I a young independent nobleman, 
falling in love and marrying a physician’s pretty 
daughter, 1 would in time be forgiven by the la- 
dies, and the gentlemen would at once applaud 
me—if she were very pretty. . 
How idly I talk! 
7 ight 2. 

“Nay, aunt—my own Blanche—stay but a 
moment! You shall not take her from me yet,” 
and, while the old lady, smiling gently, retired, 
he led back the Lady Blanche, softly repeating— 


Good night, then, Good 


“ Good night! Ah, no, the night is ill 

That severs those it should unite ; 

Let us but be together still, 

Then will it b—Goop Nieut! 
For how many solitary days and nights, in my 
exile, will those words, which your Good night 
has recalled, ring in my ears? But now it 
must be Good night, indeed.” 

“ Our God be ever with you to bless you, dear 
Leighton! Oh, remember all that 
you are to me—that I have in this world, of 
supreme, but you alone!” 


BLANCHE DELAMERE. 


Though Leighton, it had been agreed, was 


go off without further leave-taking, the you 


Countess felt deep chagrin, and somethi 








, ng like 
momentary displeasure, to find next morning 
that he had been able to obey her own command, 
“He might have let us see him for one mo. 
ment,” she said ; “ I could be superstitions about 
it. Do you remember Clara’s feeling about & 
Preux’s dream of Julia and the veil >and 
you can smile, my friend. Well, fortunately 
I must go down to those business people—azq 
then receive those visiters. Well, well, the 
longest day comes to an end.” 

On this long day Sir Jervis Yates had the 
honour of attending the ladies of Fanfaronad 
Park, on their congratulatory visit to Holy Cross. 
and to arrange about the ball he meditated in hop. 
our of its mistress coming of age. She was found 
looking remarkably weli, in high spirits, and 
dressed with more splendour and care than was 
her wont ; and also exceedingly obliging and 
gracious. She accepted a verba! invitation to 4 
quiet dinner, in the next week, for herself and 
Dr Hayley. The invitation had, from policy, 
been extended to “the ci-devant laundress.” her 
“ Maintenon,” as her friend was sarcastically 
called by this family, but declined by that juéi- 
cious person, who quietly put an end to a mutual 
embarrassment, by simply stating that she never 
visited save among her own friends. 

« And may we not hope to be included in that 
favoured number?” said Lady Blande, in her most 
insinuating voice, though with the gentlest 
sneer. 

The rebuke of the Quakeress was, quietly 
going on with her muslin-hemming, as if no- 
thing had been said. It was a sensible arrange- 
ment of the old woman, they agreed, since the 
Countess was so very absurd as to place her » 
nearly on a level with her own society, though 
indeed, she was rarely met in the reception 
rooms, 

Nor was this all the good luck of the morning. 
Dr Leighton, it was understood, had departec 
and was immediately to sail for the West Indies. 

“It must, therefore, have been all nonsense, 
that has been whispered on that score,” S 
Jervis said; “ or else Blanche had come to be 
senses, and retreated in time, and it was of little 


| consequence which ;” while Lady Blande whis 





ee 


pered a request to see “her little niece,” *% 
‘that mamma, also, might see Devereux’ child. 
«Pardon me,” returned her hostess, rede 
ing; “1 cannot expose Eleanor to such a trl 
She remembers her mother ; she is a child ef 
great natural sensibility—another time she ™ 
be prepared to see you:” and no more was 
They joined Dr Hayley at luncheon, and heard 
him enlightening Sir Jervis upon the Countes! 
ylans. 
ee Her ladyship sets off for Ireland in a month. 
and tempts me to accompany her ; she ¥™ 
if we find the residence as agreeable and 
as she anticipates, remain there till late in Oct 
ber. We are to be great schoolmasters 
culturists. After spending Christmas # 
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(ross, the Countess proposes to make her first 
in London.” 

«] am delighted !” cried three or four female 
yoices, in chorus. 

« | admire your good taste, my dear Countess, 
ip refurnishing Delamere House, antique as it is, 
in the good old square: And that charming villa 
_the ambassador's lease of it is expired, I be- 
lieve?” 

«Jtismy own now, said Blanche,‘ and I must, 
| fancy, be so extravagant as to keep it. It will 
be, if not impossible—since toiling thousands do 
t continually— yet dire punishment to my friends 


aod myself to live in London, in the sweet spring, | 


aad sweeter early summer ; but I hope we shall 
contrive somehow not altogether iv misuse our 
privileges and indulgences.” 

It wag not until after Easter, that the young 
Countess and her venerable establishment went 
to London. The widow of a late Governor-Ge- 
neral of India—a distant cousin of the Delameres, 
a woman of high connexions, and universally re- 
spected, though far from being rich—condescended 
to patronise the heiress, and to live with her in 
town, Dr Hayley also formed part of the town 
establishment, while the QJuakeress lived wholly 
at the villa, where the Doctor also had an apart- 
ment. The Fanfaronades disiiked the new ar- 
rangement, and endeavoured to impress the heir- 
ess with the apprehension, that, in her haughty 
chaperone, she would take a bore and a selfish ty- 
rant into her family ; but Blanche, always a de- 
cided person, had not become less so since she 
had reflected upon her changed position and felt 
hberown consequence. She therefore took her own 
vay; mingled moderately in fashionable society ; 
went twice to Court, and sometimes to Church, and 
wmetimes to Meeting ;—rejected, or, more pro- 
perly, delicately distanced admirers and _propo- 
als ; and made the duty of herchaperone almost a 
uinecure, by plainly stating that she would not 
marry until she was twenty-five, and that her 
wiections wereengaged. Save that she acted upon 
al occasions with the independence and decision 
ofa married woman, or of one far beyond her in 
years, little fault could be found with her con- 
duct ; and if not popular in her first season, nei- 
ther was she condemned. It was found impossible 
to fasten a ridicule, whether in dress, sty/e, or be- 

viour upon a person whose natural dignity and 
urtesy, and perfect simplicity of manner, 
bafiled the most dexterous of the fashionable wits, 
fossips, and quizzers, 

Even the nice, cheerful-looking, silver-haired 
matron often seen in the carriage with her, was 
ww dressed with simple elegance, in rich, though 

loured silken garments, not of the stiffest 

er cut. She was, to be sure, rather a 
“annah-Moreish looking person, but not objec- 
“onable as an old governess, And the aristocratic 
“ger who, if poor in purse, was a person of 
‘pirit, if she began the connexion—to which 
poverty and not her will consented—with 
= ‘award feeling of mortification, prolonged 
residence under the roof of the orvhan heir- 


ftom genuine attachment. The mystery of | 


BLANCHE DELAMERE. 











season after season passing away and the Countess 
remaining single was none to her. The secret 
had been frankly intrusted to her honour, She 
did not approve, but she would not betray ; and, 
as their intimacy ripened into sincere friendship, 
Blanche would playfully say— 

‘* You must see Frederick ere you condemn 
me for falling in love at ten years of age and 
deliberately confirming my choice at twenty.” 

The dowager had learned the history of their 
connexion, and sometimes she heard part of the 
contents of those letters read which formed so 
much of the happiness of her young friend ; on 
which, indeed, her soul seemed to hang, and to 
sink when they failed to appear. 

The maidencondition of Blanche was accounted 
for in various ways. There was, according to 
some excellent authorities, disappointment in 
consequence of the romantic attachment in girl. 
hood, of a very romantic girl, to one in inferior 
station. Others, whispered of a compromise 
with the next heir, who had agreed, on obtaining 
an immense annuity, not to disturb the actual 
holder of the honours and estates about flaws in 
her titles, provided she remained unmarried. The 
Fanfaronade family did not discourage such re. 
ports. True, she continued inexorable towards 
Mr Devereux, but she was indifferent to any other 
admirer ; and thus hope was not shut out. 

‘““We must wait till she get alarmed at being 
an old maid,” said the politic Lady Blande. 

That she lived in comparative retirement, and 
in a style below her imagined circumstances, was 
imputed to various causes. She was known to 
have devoted a considerable share of her income 
to the imprevement of her Irish colony, and to 
objects of public utility and benevolence; and 
when tempted to what seemed very trifling and 
not wholly unnecessary expenses, she would thus 
laughingly parry the attack. 

‘Can't affurd another white bonnet of the 
‘exquisite’ shape this summer; this is quite clean, 
Think what a pretty chest of drawers the cab. 
inet-maker in my village of Ballyperi could give 
me for this sum, (so trifling to Madame,) for one 
of my tidy Judys. It would purchase such a 
quantity of prize-books for my school ; why, four 
complete cuckoo clocks—heir-looms among my 
tenants—could be got for this. No, I can’t 
afford it. Thank you, dear friend, for having so 
early instructed my tastes and feelings in the 
true value of money to myself and others. How 
much of the science of happiness may lie in the 
knowledge which teaches the proper application 
of the first rules of arithmetic! To that homely 
science, together with the perception of the 
truly beautiful as distinguished from the ex- 
pensive and conventionally beautiful, how much 
of the daily enjoyment of my life has been owing, 
with nearly the whole power which I possess 
even from my ample fortune of doing some little 
good to my fellow-creatures |” 

She sat with her matronly friend and her noble 
chaperone, Lady Vesey, and one or two ladies, 
over their small but elegant dessert, when the 


new bonnet had been started, apropos to a public 
3C2 
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breakfast which was about to be given by a 
noble bachelor, no longer young, where the un- 
married ladies were to appear in a kind of uni- 
fourm, and which led to the conversation on toilet 
economics. 

‘Is it not the duty of persons of fortune and 
condition to encourage elegant manufactures and 
ingenious industry, especially ladies, with de- 
serving persons of their own sex—a sort of 
charity to purchase ind use lace and embroid- 
ery?” said Lady Vesey. 

« Perhaps—a sort it may ;—many amiable wo- 
men, at least, consider it so; and it is charity, even 
to palliate the distress of the poor lace-makers 
and embroideresses until their distress is done 
away by society learning to do justice to all its 
members. These are deep, difficult subjects. But 
i am so far from thinking myself charitable 
for purchasing lace and embroidery, that I have 
trembled to think of the price in health, and in 
the absence of leisure, pleasure, seasons of men- 
talimprovementto some young sister woman orher 
babes, that my veil, or the trimming of my pocket 
handkerchief, may have cost ; luxuries which, idle 
as Iam, while those pale emaciated creatures 
fabricate—labouring fifteen hours a-day, and 
stealingtimefrom necessary sleep to perform their 
domestic duties—I shall be pronounced charitable 
for bringing to me with a wish. I strive to put 
such thoughts from me ; and, fortunately, in the 
meanwhile, there are enow of persons in the 
great—I mean in the rich world—to foster the 
pretty arts of millinery and jewellery, though my 
taste in luxury takes another direction. ‘To say 
truth, so far as concerns my personal tastes, I 
have little to give up. I feel little difference 
between my ornaments and those of the simple 
maiden, who has the better taste to decorate her- 
self and shed an atmosphere of perfume around 
her with fresh flowers. The whole to me seems 
resolvable into what pamphleteers call “ The 
Bullion Question”’—hoarded wealth—fired capi- 
tal—which men exhibit on the persons of their 
wives and daughters, or principal slaves, as it 
may be. ‘The custom of loading the person with 
ornaments is so essentially barbarous, that 
I wonder, Lady Vesey, what my jewels would 
bring ? The money could be turned to so much 
better account. Yes, yes! depend on it, our 
trinkets will speedily follow the gold-lace and 
bag-wigs of our lords. I speculate upon all the 
jewels of civilized Europe (that are left unstolen) 
being speedily absorbed by the Americans and 
Russians, to be made over in time to the Esqui- 
maux, provided that nation be ingenious 
enough to find any trifling exchangeable com- 
modity. There is some real value in trinkets :— 
like the desire for guns and pistols, they may 
stimulate the industry of savages, and so help to 
civilize them.” 

The Lady Blanche spoke rapidly, as if em- 
barrassed, and, meanwhile, fixed a steady gaze on 
her chaperone. 

“ T have been denying stoutly everywhere that 
you mean to sell your jewels, Countess.” 

‘ Thank you; but it wont deny. 1 have told 
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it myself, hoping to raise my market, 
all the money the ornaments will bring 
very best bidders.” 

Lady Vesey looked disturbed. She} 

“So many commercial people, and even Joy. 
esses, now wear diamonds, that no doubt their 
value to persons of condition is greatly depre 
ciated ; yet valuable family jewels have always 
been one distinction of persons of rank.” She 
added emphatically. “ Probably their age ana 
history greatly enhance their value to their here. 
ditary possessors. I have a clumsy, little, antique 
seal-ring, which belonged to our common ances. 
tor, Hubert, seventh Baron of Delamere, which 
I certainly value at twenty times its intrinse 
worth.” 

“Oh, no! depend upon it, your value is no more 
to you than its intrinsic worth. Though, some. 
how, I disregard the mere ornament, don’t ima. 
gine I undervalue the token, the symbol, the heir. 
loom, if you will. Yet I sadly fear this religion of 
sentiment is very apt, in our own sex, at any 
rate, to degenerate into superstition ; that the 
mere symbol becomes the worshipped idol. | 
love the sentiment, the memorial, the token, 
but yet dread and despise the vanity and avarice 
generated by the passion for these pretty toys.” 

‘* Remember the turquoise ring and the silver 
shrine,” said the Quakeress, looking up from 
paring her pippin, with the quiet archness of 
manner which often gave point and drollery to 
her simplest laconisms. 

‘©] do; andam charitable!” returned Blaache, 
blushing and smiling, while her eyes glowed with 
pleasurable recollections. ‘The turquoise—I 
believe it isa bit of blue glass, after all—but 
Frederick Leighton, when a boy, brought it to me 
at the laundry from Stock Delamere Fair; the 
‘silver shrine’-—it is the covering I procured 
with about my first pocket-money, for that old 
oak-bound Bible, derived to me through my 
Puritan grandsires. It has, as I find by my 
grandfather's papers, such a history that poor 
homely tome! To me, it is hallowed by so many 
tender, so many lofty, and solemn associations— 
deep as the first heavings of the Protestant Re- 
formation—elevating as every the poorest em- 
blem must be, of the unconquerable martyt- 
spirit, the unquenchable love of truth and free- 
dom which burned in the magnanimous breast of 
its first possessor—that Cheshire yeoman, of 
whom I feel more proud than if he had bees 
descended of the flower of Norman chivalry. 

Blanche felt that she had said far too much, 
and spoken out of season ; and she suffered a 
and recoil of spirit. Excellent, or rather respect. 
able person as Lady Vesey was, it was not fro 
her she could expect sympathy in such enthus- 
astic feelings. She rose from table, saying, ins 
lighter if not gay tone— 

“T find how difficult it is, in this affair of ge™ 
and shrines, to retain the Protestantism 
spirit—should I say the Quakerism? How one's 
best feelings imperceptibly blend with one’s mos 
pitiable weaknesses! 1 had no sooner 
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; and, lest the pure sentiment which 


3a 
er aitaahes to family memorials and tokens 


ofaffection, should degenerate in me into woman's 
love of personal ornaments, and for other 
good reasons, I am -determined to get rid of 


the 


nine. Besides, I need the money.” 

«To maintain your orphan family, your modern 
st Cyr, a8 your satirical friend, Lady Blande, 
terms the establishment at the villa.” 

« [am obliged to Lady Blande for giving my 
ttle household so fine a name. Do not you, 
Lady Vesey, think, that if 1 am able to provide 
the means of educating those twelve orphan girls 
wright, my trinkets—the loss of which is really 
99 personal sacrifice—which, on, the contrary, 
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of my poor Irish tenants, 1 am certain I could 
never think it right, that an idle young woman, 
like myself, should be squandering those fruits 
of Judy’s husband’s labour, which he gives in 
rack-rent, upon useless, cumbrous ornaments, 
was without beds, chairs, 
But, as 1 have told you, 
1 follow and gratify my own tastes, by what is 
fancied an unusual mode of expenditure, although 
I did not consider it, in my peculiar circum- 
No, Lady Vesey, the regalia 
of Great Britain, did it adorn my person, would 


but humble me the more were those, whom a 
vicious social state have made my impoverished 
_ dependants, left in poverty, while I lavish what 


we a plague and anxiety to me—will not be | 


yorth considering? My friend, at an age which 
requires indulgence, gives up her time, devotes 
her whole energies to our pupils,” 

“J trust the results may be as satisfactory 
as the motives for the undertaking are pure,” 
returned the Lady, evasively, and rather drily. 
« But family jewels — there are questions of 
transmission involved. Should your Ladyship 
marry, and have a son, for which, as a true 
Delamere, 1 am bound to pray heaven, the 
jewels—at your pleasure no doubt—might na- 
turally be regarded as part of the fitting para- 
phernalia of his bride; or be divided, in part, 
among your daughters.” 

“*’Tisa far ery to Lochawe,’ as our cousins, 
the Campbells say, Lady Vesey,” returned 
Blanche, laughing ; ‘‘ and I hope my sons and 
daughters may have some of their mamma's 
tastes in matters of mere luxury and decoration. 
But, though not convinced that I have not a 
perfect right to use my own discretion, I shall 
certainly not purloin the property of my heirs 
awd successors. Much good may it do them, to 
peruse the inventory of their necklaces, rings, 
wracelets, spoons, buckles and dishes, ‘ with a 
‘ver. Save the spoons which I and my friends eat 
vith, lam sure | have had no other good from 
‘se heaps of useless things, accumulated at 
vr diferent supernumerary mansions. I have 
‘perienced a swell of pride in looking on my 
*oods and streams, but 1 am immovable towards 
ny plate chests.” 

“Gold plate is not to be laughed at,” said 
lady Vesey. « Old JSamily plate,” more empha- 
beally, 

“Certainly not—nor for that matter silver- 
elt;—and 1 am so much of the silver-fork schvol 
ayself, that I wish every body in the world had 
a in place of iron and horn to eat their food 

_., 48 80 much cleaner and nicer.” 

2 You love luxury after all, Countess ?” 

r Warmly—1 love it, where it ministers to the 
“tanliness, the refinement, nay, tothe real grace 
“d ornament of life—so warmly, that 1 wish 
“Mankind to share in what I love. But my 
‘amael y Quaker arithmetic taught me to prize, 
Na things necessary ; and my Bible bids me 
als heighbour as myself, and do to others as 
a have them do unto me. Now, were I 

Place of one of the pretty young wives 





is their's. I prescribe to no one: but, with my 
Bible lights, I am bound to a certain distribution 
of my income, and to a certain present and pro- 
spective management of my property. My St 
Cyr, as it seems my friends call it, will not be 
allowed to interfere with these first duties; but 
it will absorb all my personal savings. I deny 
myself no pleasure, meanwhile, that I really feel 
to be such; and l only fear our family at the 
villa is becoming too attractive to fashionable 
people, though I am not afraid of many imi- 
tating our plan.” 

The beautiful villa on the banks of the Thames, 
which the eccentric young lady had given up— 
some said for a Nunnery, others for a Magdalen 
Penitentiary—did become an object of curiosity 
to a set of persons ever excited by any novelty 
that promises amusement ; and many applica- 
tions were made to the foundress, both for the 
admission of pupils and examination of premises. 
The greater part, and far the happiest, of her 
own hours were actively spent there, in forward- 
ing the objects of an establishment, from which 
it required some firmness in the superintendent 
(Juakeress, to keep off the inroads of the idle 
and impertinent. 

“ We shall burst upon you, Countess, when 
you hold your Fancy Fair to dispose of the 
pretty things made by your ingenious protegées,” 
said one of the Ladies Fanfaronade. ‘‘ Devereux 
means to be an immense purchaser.”’ 

«« My young friends make no pretty things for 
sale ; they are busy in educating and being edu- 
cated, and in being happy.’ 

‘«« Oh, then it is a drama they are to perform on 
your birth-day—something Genlis-like. We are 
quite resolved to be invited. Mamma says she 
will take no refusal ; she takes immense interest 
in such exhibitions.” 

‘‘] have seen the girls on the lawn of an 
evening, perform Thread my Grandmother's 
Needle,” replied Blanche, laughing, “ the most 
brilliant, hitherto, of their histrivaic or panto- 
mimic efforts, I fancy.” 

“Are you not training them for vocalists? 
so enthusiastic and accomplished a vocalist as 
you are yourself, or actresses ?”” 

«“ To act their part as useful independent 
members of society, to be amiable women, ener- 
getic moral beings ; no more than that, of acting, 
Lady Fanny.” 
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«“ And they wear the Quaker garb, and take | 


considered very high arts. One matheratic,) 


vows of celibacy, poor things.” Blanche laughed. genius among my Friend’s pupils, her Master 


«Only strong resolutions against foolish, loveless | 


or mercenary marriages, Lady Fanny, which their 
education sets them above, if they follow it up.” 

“ Your Friend is qualifying the young women 
for superior domestics, I understand,” said Lady 


} 
| 
i 


Fanfaronade ; ‘‘and of these there is indeed a> 
_ had they only fair play.” 


grievous want in high life.” 

“ Not exactly for domestics; though every 
mistress of a family, as 1 hope some or many of 
my young friends will become, must first know 
how to serve. There is really nothing wonderful 
in the system on which we are endeavouring to 
train these friendless young women. Their 
range of study is much more limited than that 
one sees in the conglomerated ologies of the 
advertising cards of ordinary boarding-schools. 
We wish them to learn nothing that is not worth 
acquiring and retaining; and we strive not to 
force natural genius. I shall be disappointed 
if, in after life, these young girls may not be 
heard to say, that the days in which they were 


qualifying themselves for the serious duties of | 
| Morally, these female dealers are in a wors 


life, and to earn independent bread, if need be, 
were as happy as any they have known.” 

‘But what do they learn, pray? Do they 
embroider, or do millinery, or make artificial 
flowers? or ——” 

Blanche shook her head, as if dissenting. 
“We prefer, for their acquirement, skilled labour 
in things likely to remain useful, and, conse- 
quently, in demand, to mere manual dexterity in 
any art, however temporarily profitable. Of 
a thousand girls, one four hundred and fifty will 
make dresses and bonnetsaboutas wellasthe larger 
half. We wish our pupils to turn their atten- 
tion (where Nature has not denied the powers) 
to pursuits requiring long study and diligent 
application. No trade can, toman or woman, be 
the certain means of comfortable subsistence in 
our society which is too easily acquired ; and I 
hope these young persons will, by their own 
labour, be rendered comfortable as well as inde- 
pendent in their circumstances.” 

“Trades! I fancied they were respectable 
young women, the daughters of professional men 
and of decayed gentlemen.” 

‘*And so they are—all of them, the unpro- 
vided daughters of educated if reduced families. 
But call their future vocations, professions, if you 
please, for the term will be rightly applied. We 
have three young ladies who will, by-and- 
by, be well qualified to supply the place of 
mothers—to be instructresses—governesses if 
you will ; but that is the one hackneyed resource 
of all well-born young women in reduced cir- 
cumstances—one that is both over-done and 
under-done. We have already two very promising 
wood-engravers, and one exquisite miniature- 
painter, particularly of children: that girl will 
make a fortune if she choose. We have a map- 
engraver, and a painter of decorations and armor- 
rial bearings for us nobility. I have no doubt 
that some among them might be very clever at 
jewellery and watch-making. But these are not 


has formed the ambition of having apprentices 
to his brother, who is an eminent optical instry 
ment-maker. I hope the plan may succeed 
Women, without renouncing the gentle virtues of 
their sex, might be helpful to themselves ina 
thousand ways, and society all the happier for j: 


‘Oh, true; see the women in Paris jn aj) the 
shops—Muadame directing, managing every thing 
so keen and active and alert in business—an¢ 
really harder to deal with than men,” said Lady 
Fanfaronade. ; 

“I confess,4 returned Blanche, “ that | parti. 


| cipate in the English prejudice against femal, 





traffickers, shopkeepers, and clerks. How ver 
sharp, and sharp-witted, selfish, hard, worldly. 
and, in one word, unwomanized, clever girls éy 
become, in chaffering situations, as book-keepers, 
bar-maids, and whatever exposes them to the 
public gaze and the contact of strange multi. 
tudes, with gain, or the hope of it, for the object, 
or personal vanity the continual stimulua— 


condition than the pvor actresses and figurantés, 
They only simulate, and often, what is the mos 
soft, refined, and feminine in the sex; while 
the women of business, where the most gentle in 
their nature, at best only learn to conceal their 
grasping dispositions under flattering and cajol- 
lery.” 

“ Just like a fashionable physician striving, by 
mean arts, to obtain practice : the modiste palms 


| off her wares, the doctor his nostrums upon silly 


women, said the Quakeress, ‘ and often by the 
same arts of cozening and white-lying. 1 would 
not, therefore, have thee rest blame exclusively 
upon the poor professional women, dear lady.” 
“Nor do I—they are very like their brethres; 
and perhaps the brazen impudence or hardness 
of the lower class of trading women—those whom 
one sees at the counters of gin-palaces and ix 
pawnbrokers’ shops—is not a whit worse than the 
polished or lackered metal worn as the visors o! 
their superiors. If our young friends cannot 
acquire and exercise some branch of skilled is- 
dustry without becoming public traders, plunged 
into the keen competition of selfish interests, 
and jostling and elbowing their way in the m& 
ket, I shall at once abandon my plan. Let® 
English, whatever the French may do, keep # 
least one sex sacred from the selfism and 
tamination of traffic, as far as is 
I suppose that few merchants, and indeed fer 
professional men, physicians, lawyers, and 
less statesmen, would wish their high-pri 
and pure and single-minded wives and daughter 
to know about the compromises, aud trim 
and subterfuges, and tricks in trade, that este 
into their affairs. Such imprudent pg 
would inevitably diminish esteem 0 
sides. When a man is blamed for not 


ing his wife with his affairs, one must 
that the true reason often is, that he respee 
her probity, her purity of principle, to ” 
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take her into his confidence about his com- 

‘s] enterprises, speculations, watchings of the 
warn of the market, and all those fine things into 
spich, for the sake of bothmen an d women, I should 
vg very sorry to see women initiated, although 
should be condemned ‘to chronicle small 
wer’ for a century longer. My young sisterhood 
gall be taught no art nor science which they 
assy not exercise in woman's true place, the 
som and sanctuary Of home; and either as 
jogle women, wives, or widows, as circumstances 
say dictate ; though it is for the independence, 
oj consequently the happiness, of single women 
| am mainly concerned.” 

« And you would neither have them milliners, 
isessmakers, nor in business at all?” said Lady 
Vesey. 

«There will always, I fear, be too many 
nilliners and dressmakers ; and I have said that I 
jo not, at present, like trafficking for women, In 
he name of all that is holy and happy in domestic 
‘fe, let us shield at least one-half of the species 
fom, I fear, the too frequently corrupting pro- 
cesses by which bread must be striven for in our 
mperfect and uneasy society.” 

“Not bread,” said the Quakeress, quietly ; 
“that is generally honestly and hardly earned by 
the sweat of the brow ; but certainly bread, if with 
iuter to it, by those who profess to believe all 
the while that, for the three score and ten years, 
fod and raiment will suffice ; and to depend, from 
day to day, for that same on God's Providence.” 

“Oh, just so. It is plum-cake then, the was- 
«il bread, which somany among us are striving for, 
ind rarely obtain, without sustaining some moral 
‘ary—some stain to the virgin purity of con- 
sence in the worldly strife. The softer and more 
‘exible nature of women, at least, could hardly 
‘cape contamination.” 

“ Persons in business are, I am aware, often 
ery low-minded, if not sordid, creatures,” said 
wily Vesey, looking annoyed by the discussion, 
and such cheats !” 

“ Pardon me, Lady Vesey—my homely illus- 
‘ation comprehended many more than trades- 
wople—all the professions—all those who wish 
“tmore money or money’s worth than they can 
“onestl y and honourably acquire; and that, I am 
“raid, includes nearly the whole aristocratic 
vorld—we landlords especially.” 

“You area Whig, Countess, and always were,” 
“turned the lady, bowing and smiling. “Now as 
ia Tory, and, besides, know nothing whatever 

at politics beyond an election perhaps, ladies 

» 1 am sure, no business with them, I may 
# well yield to you.” 
a politics you understand, as indeed every 
») ems to do, party rivalship, struggles for 
are, factious opposition, intrigue, and even gross 
ood, neither do I desire to understand 
*s farther than to renounce and repudiate 
But the knowledge of what I have been 
a ' to consider politics—and I heartily wish 
rep ‘nother name for the science instead of 

“used one—is among the noblest of human 

nts. Poetry, we are told by one who was 


wit} 
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a great prose poet, as well as the greatest of phi- 
losophers, “ has something divine in it, because it 
accommodates the shews of things to the desires 
of the mind;” but politics—what I understand by 
politics—is ot a nature still more divine, for 
it accommodates the realities of things to the 
dictates of the judgment and conscience—to 
truth, love, humanity ; to all those glorious ends 
for which Our Father, who is in Heaven, created 
this beautiful world, and gave it to his children 
to enjoy, while undergoing that discipline of love 
which best prepares them for the fulness of joy, 
in the future perfected exercise of ail the faculties 
oftheir nature. Politics, ina word, is the science 


_ which teaches men to live together in society, 


according to God's will. But for what is generaily 
understood by politics and politicians—My sou! 
come not thou into their secret; unto their assem- 
bly mine honour be not thou united !” 

Lady Vesey heard this flight with preoccu- 
pied attention. Her mind was fixed upon one 
point—the unnatural aversion which the young 
Countess seemed to entertain to the dearest end 
of all womankind—marriage. 

‘* You don’t wish the girls to marry, Count- 

ess ?” 
‘« Not quite that,” replied the QJuakeress, in 
answer to an observation which escaped the 
rapt Blanche, who was plunged in a momentary 
bright reverie of human progression and happi- 
ness. ‘ But we think we exalt the one sex, and 
contribute to the happiness of both, when we 
strive to place young women above the tempta- 
tion of marrying merely for a maintenance.” 

**Can any one doubt about the degfading and 
miserable consequences of such necessity ?” said 
Blanche, recalled to the conversation. ‘' Can 
any one who feels the full value, the inexpres.- 
sible tenderness and sanctity of the union of true 
hearts, tolerate the counterfeit, with all its 
attendant teeming evils, incurred that a young 
woman may, on certain conditions, obtain food 
and clothes ; be provided for, as my Irish friends 
honestly, if bluntly, phrase it? The world is 
bursting with misery, to which ill-assorted mar- 
riages contribute not a little. And there will 
still be too many unhappy alliances, when the 
prudence of parents is satisfied that their dangh- 
ters need no longer marry, to be provided for.” 

‘* Apropos,” said the courtly lady, whom it was 
impossible to startle from her propriety, “ apro- 
pos to your subscription for the Bishop's Charity 
School—I must take leave to remind you.” 

‘* IT am sure you are very kind, and very con- 
siderate, Lady Vesey, to take such pains to make 
me stand well with the religious-fashionable 
world; my five guineas, or whatever you think 
right, shall, from respect to you, not be wanting. 
There—mulct the heretic,” and she laughingly 
handed over her purse. “ Nay, take more—shall 
I write a check for you? The children in the 
Bishop's school will, no doubt, be duly taught to 
read and repeatthe Lord’s prayer. Would that the 
world, or any considerable portionof it, could only 
understand and act upon its spirit, as embodied 
in one-half dozen words! How can I consistently 
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aid in teaching the children of the poor to repeat 
that prayer, while I tacitly consent in a hun- 
dred ways to retard the divine will from being 
‘ done on earth as it is inheaven?’ What mock- 
ery in us, the English nobility, to contribute our 
pittance to teach the poor to pray, ‘ Give us this 
day our daily bread !’ while we profit by sel- 
fish cruel laws of our own making, to tax their 
bread ; to rob their basket and their store, to 
enrich ourselves, Oh! it is often all darkness and 
distraction to me: I am lost ina chaos of tumult- 
uous thoughts: but the conviction ever remains, 
that I participate in the guilt @f this centuries- 
old scheme of spoiling, of oppressing, and brutal- 
izing our fellow-creatures ; and that dearly shall 
we rue it.” 

The Countess was more excited than her 
watchful maternal friend approved. She looked 
anxiously towards her, and Blanche, by a sudden 
strong contro!, checked and subdued the out- 
ward signs of her emotion. But the vehement 
current of her thoughts, if staid, was not changed, 
and she sank into a troubled reverie. 

“Give thy thoughts vent, if conscience say that 
thou oughtest not to suppress them,” said her 
Friend. 

“Do you not fancy it a very awful parable, 
that of the Saviour, about Dives and Lazarus ?” 
replied Blanche, in a low voice, with an abstracted 
air, and a slight shudder. ‘Lady Vesey, after 
the sudden and painful death of my poor 
grandmother, and the shock which my nerves 
—nay, my whole sentient and spiritual being 
sustained, I do imagine that though I was not 
sensible of it at the time, there might be some 
colour for the derangement or excitement im- 
puted tome. How gladly would I have sought 
consolation then, in the superstitions, as we 
deem them, of the Romish religion, had not rea- 
son and conscience revolted! Yes! never once 
wavering in my own faith—never disturbed by 
one doubt that might be called religious—I was 
yet accused of a religious craze—while the 
overwhelming evil against which my unshaken 
faith, and the wisdom and sympathy of the 
warmest friends with which a woman of my 
condition was ever blessed, were taxed to the 
utmost to sustain me against what it were far 
nearer the truth to describe as a moral mania, a 
social or political madness, into which my agon- 
ized mind fell, under the distempered feeling 
that I was the last of a race of oppressors,—of 
doomed Diveses, upon whom the vials of the 
Almighty’s wrath were to be poured forth.—The 
wrongs done upon the face of the earth, and espe- 
cially the cruelty of the rich and their instru- 
ments to the poor, of which I had witnessed so 
much, even in my own narrow experience ; bold, 
shameless, triumphant villany ; the wrongs in- 
flicted by man‘on woman ; and the misery in 
which, in those dark days, the whole earth 
seemed steeped ; though they could not shake 
my faith in the power and goodness of the 
Almighty, presented the fearful temptation that 
I and mine were of those, most miserable! whose 
portion is of this’world ; that, we were of the 





number of the illustrious reprobates, w 
here our good things, while Lazarus 
evil.” It was in vain, for a season, that a 
Friend tole me, in accents of love and com ’ 
cionate sympathy, that I was not more seni, 
to change the destiny of my progenitors than 
unblamable for the station and position in life 
which I filled ;—that I had but one concerp_ 
duty—present duty ;—one unfailing trust—the 
goodness of Providence. Frederick Leighto, 
came, and reason borrowed the language of a 
in persuading me; and thougi: I was in tim. 
consoled and cheered, yet I can deeply pity any 
one who may sufer asI suffered then:—1 can sti) 
pity, and not very much condemn, in myself, the 
spiritual conflict into which I was thrown, , __ 
Sometimes a grueing of that dark period creeps 
over my spirit still, I am_ still tempted to fee! 
that this is— 


ho « hare 
has his 


‘ A wild and miserable world, 
Thorny and full of care, 
Where every fiend can make his prey at will,’ 


and, with tears and cries to demand, as jp 
those days, 


‘Is there no hope in store ? 
Will not the universal spirit e’er 
Revivify this withered limb of Heaven ? 


‘Tam quoting much at random those deep, 
agitating words which haunted me then,’ — 

The Quakeress, evidently uneasy at the a¢i- 
tating nature of the conversation, endeavoured 
to relieve or divert it. She accordingly took up 
the quotation, and, smiling serenely, replied— 


‘© © O rest Thee tranquil ; chase those fearful doubts, 
That ne’er should rack an everlasting soul, 
Joy to the spirit came! 
Through the wide rent in Time’s eternal veil 
Hope was seen beaming through the mists of fear; 
Earth was no longer hell ; 
Love, freedom, health had given 
Their ripeness to the manhood of its prime, 
And all its pulses beat 
Symphonious to the planetary spheres : 
The dulcet music swelled 
Concordant with the life-strings of the soul ; 
It throbbed in sweet and languid beatings ther, 
Catching new life from transitory death, 
Like the vague sighing of a wind at even, 
That wakes the wavelets of the slumbering 84, 
And dies on the creation of its breath, be 
And sinks and rises, fails and swells by fits : , 
“ Othank you! thank you, best friend, 
remembering so much of my ‘ bane and antidote, 
as once you called that above-earth composities. 
‘1 do, without approving all, remember ¥e7 
much of that wonderful poem. How one 
one, at all able to sound its depths, ever shake @ 
its high solemn import ? How could I forget ” 
passages as that in which thou foundest the an- 
dote: 


‘Yet, Human Spirit ! bravely hold thy cour 
Let virtue teach thee firmly to pursue 

The gradual paths of an aspiring change; 

For birth, and life, and death, and that strange 
Before the naked soul has found its home, 

All tend to perfect happiness, and urge 

The restless wheels of being on their way, 
W hosef flashing spokes, instinct with infinite life, 
Bicker and burn to gain their destined goal. 
Life is its state of action— 

Death is a gate of dreariness and gloom, 
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That leads to azure isles and beaming skies— 


» regions of eternal hope. 

"ll oO Spirit ! fearlessly bear on ! 
Are there not hopes within thee, which this scene 
Of linked and gradual being has confirmed ? 
Whose stingings bade thy heart look further still, 
When to the moonlight walk, by friendship led, 
Sweetly and sadly thow didet talk of death ? 

+ e 


* 
Bravely bearing on, thy will 
Is destined an eternal war to wage 
With tyranny and falsehood, and uproot 
The germs of misery from the human heart, 
Thine is the hand whose piety would sooth 
The thorny pillow of unhappy crime, 
Whose impotence an easy pardon gains, 
Watching its wanderings as a friend's disease. 
Thine is the brow whose mildness would defy 
Its fiercest rage, and brave its sternest will, 
When fenced by power and master of the world. 
Thou art sincere and good ; of resolute mind ; 
Free from heart-withering custom’s cold control ; 
Of passion lofty, pure, and unsubdued. 
Earth's pride and meanness could not vanquish thee ; 
And therefore art thou worthy of the boon 
Which thou hast full received, Virtue shall keep 
Thy footsteps in the path that thou hast trod ; 
And many days of beaming hope shall bless 
Thy spotless life of sweet and sacred love. 
Go, happy one! and give that bosom joy 
Whose sleepless spirit waits to catch 
Life, light, and rapture from thy smile. 


999 


“J seem as if I were vain enough to appropriate 
something of this beautiful encouragement and 
exhortation to myself,” said Blanche, as she 
turned her suffused eyes from her friend, and as, 
with the childish pretty motion which had be- 
come with her a natural trick, she rapidly 
winked her eyes, as if shaking away the gems 
from her long delicate lashes ; “ yes I am thus 
vain—I own it honestly. You quote to elucidate 
the beauties of the denounced poet, whose fervid 
natural religion I have heard you so warmly and 
eandidly extol; and 1 apply the text to my own 
circumstances,” 

“And so do I. But, to come back to sub- 
lunary, or anti-millenial matters, shall I order 
coffee, Lady Vesey ? I volunteered young Shaw’s 
duty, that he might be present at his sister's 
wedding, and am getting very like other official 
deputies.” 

The Quakeress went away. 

“How curiously your friend chants, rather 
than recites poetry,” said Lady Vesey; “and 
such a memory !—Admirable Wordsworth ! But 
he is equal to everything !” 

‘ Blanche either did not hear, or did not think 
it necessary to correct the mistake. 

“Shall we go to the drawing-room? Any- 
thing save dreams of Elysium, or the music which 
begets them, is intolerable, after this high col- 
loquy.” 

She led the way, seated herself at the piano- 
forte, and, without another word, poured forth 
the vivid feelings of the moment in the ex- 
tempore, impassioned music with which she 
preluded and accompanied what Lady Vesey re- 
marked to be a song quite out of the common way 
certainly, neither Moore’s nor Haynes Bayley’s ; 
Perhaps from something like Comus, or one of the 
Old Masques, 
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‘i He came like a dream in the morn of life, 
He fied like a shadow before its noon ; 
He is gone, and my peace is turned to strife, 
And I wander and wane, like the weary moon. 
O, sweet Echo, wake! 
And, for my sake, 
Make answer the while my, heart shall break ! 


** But my heart has a musie which Echo's lips, 
Though tender and true, yet can answer not; 
And the shadow that moves in the soul's eclipse 
Can return not the kiss by his new forgot : 
Sweet lips !— he who hath 
On my desolate path 
Cast the darkness of absence, worse than death !” 


“What an eccentric, flighty creature she is, 
after all,” was Lady Vesey’s thought, as she 
busily suited shades of worsted. ‘“ Yet how re- 
solute and even obstinate she can be on some 
points. I have no doubt but she will sell her 


jewels—how strange and disreputable !” 


‘* How I wish Frederick were returned, that 
the misery of suspense to so excitable a being 
were terminated,’ was the rumination of the 
(Juakeress, who cast a furtive, anxious look, from 
her perpetual hemming, at the enthusiastic musi- 
cian, fervently wishing her some more sedative 
amusement, and almost resolved to remonstrate 
against the intemperate indulgence of the be- 
witching art. Blanche caught her eyes’ mean- 
ing—rose, locked the instrument, and brought 
her the key as Lady Vesey left the room. 

“ There—place it in thy work-bag, and keep 
it for me till the right time. I am very fidgetty 
to-day. That packet announced at Falmouth in 
the morning papers, and still no delivery—per- 
haps no letters to be delivered.” 

“| can sympathize with thy impatience, without 
forgetting that thine is, alas! an idle if natural 
anxiety. There is one question I must put to 
thy conscience, dearest one, in the spirit of ten- 
derness and fidelity which has ever marked our 
intercourse, since thy heart firgt developed thy 
understanding, and led thee to place confidence 
in one so unequal to thyself in fortune and sta- 
tion.” Blanche—her clasped hands rested on her 
knee, her concentrated spirit sitting in the eyes 
riveted on the face of her friend—bowed in the 
pause, as if she wished the discourse to proceed. 
“Art thou not, dearest lady, seeking false 
strength in pride, while it is in affectionate 
tenderness and obedience to the dictates of rea- 
son, instead of cowardly submission to the facti- 
tious tyranny of opinion, that thou canst alone 
find strength and happiness in one ?” 

‘Cowardly submission !—am I then the world’s 
slave—the slave of opinion?” 

“For a limited period; a bondage of four 
years covenanted for, to propitiate its favour ; 
but they are well nigh past, and save for this 
restless impatience—the sinking of hopedeferred 
—that agony of suspense under which I so often 
see thee suffer, alternating with the flush of 
feverish expectation—I should be content to see 
thy self-imposedjsacrifice to pride—thy penance 
—consummated; but asitis . . .. .” 

“* Pride again !"’ returned Blanche, almost in 
the accents of pride, and with a flushing cheek, 
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““T may have been over-proud of my choice ; 
over-proud of the heart and intellect which I 
have gained and possess; weak and over-fond, 
in the hope that I should compel the world to 
do my motives and feelings justice, and to ac- 
knowledge that, in the unusual path I pursue, 
I am a reasonable being, living up to the full 
character, and for the blessed purposes, for 
which God has given me existence; not a silly, 
vain, fond, and self-willed girl, bent upon the 
indulgence of her inclinations at all hazards.” 

<< Spare thyself,” interrupted her friend, calm- 
ly ; “in every daring experiment, even the most 
prudent and cautious applaud success after 
it comes. This much I can promise on the 
world’s part in thy meditated unequal alli- 
ance” 

“ Unequal alliance ! How can I listen to such 
words from your lips—that union in which I 
place all my pride—my true pride, as well as 
every hope, dear to a loving woman’s heart ; 
and you have told me there is fervour and 
depth in mine.” This was said in a tone of 
tender reproach. 

““T used the world’s language, dearest lady. 
Had our Frederick not been the manly coun- 
terpart of thine own generous and _ fervid 
spirit, he must have been warmed and moulded to 
it ere now. I speak from ardently desiring 
your mutual happiness, and thine especially, 
now sacrificed—pardon the plain phrase—to 
mistaken pride. And Frederick? but he does 
not complain, Like the youthful patriarch—the 
seven years of bondage may to him seem but as 
a day.” 

“I certainly have no right to trifle with his 
happiness, nor perhaps to throw from us both, 
so much of the dear blessing of a united life. 
And this feverish restlessness I do plead guilty 
to. I suppose every day becomes as long as a 
month in certain states of feeling. Nay, I am 
often almost ill, and, if not unfit for duty, yet 
feeling nothing like the old cheerfulness and elas- 
ticity of spirits in its proper business. Yet how 
can | bid Dr Leighton return immediately, that we 
be married forthwith, as nothing goes well with- 
out him,” she continued, with a touch of her 
natural gay humour, “ how tell ‘ That I gang 
like a ghaist, and carena to spin?’ Thank God, 
however—oh, how fervently for that !—that it 
is no sin, but my best happiness, my pride, my 
crowning joy to think of him, and to cherish his 
image—to dream of our perfected bliss. Am 
not I the happiest of women?” 

‘““In thy very caprices the most charming of 
women, might thy lover say,” returned her friend, 
smiling. ‘‘ But the sober certainty of waking 
bliss—that pure and serene atmosphere in which 
the soul finds vigour and enjoys repose, thy na- 
tive element—is wanting to thee still ; and thou 
art self-exiled from it by mistaken feeling ; and 
another innocently suffers with thee. While 





Frederick had a duty to humanity to perform, 
I was patient for thee.” 
“Wert thou a powerful magician, as thou 








eurely art the benevolent little fairy-lady who | 


presided at my birth, I know what you would 
co for me to-night,” said Blanche, trying to 
smile. 

“Summon Frederick home? or merely sen ty 
the Colonial Office, to learn if there be nv packet 
ostensibly at least, for his poor old aunt ?” 

“ Perhaps both.” : 

“ Nay, then thou art exacting :—but the first | 
cannot do, Shall the intriguing old gouvernante 
hasten matters, lest the Countess of Delamere 
rue her folly ere it be too late ?” 

“ Who indulges false pride—who is the world’s 
slave—opinion’s slave now?” cried Blanche, 
with vivacity, “if even you, dear friend, dare 
not act with simplicity and Godly sincerity, for 
fear your pure and benevolent motives should be 
misconstrued °” 

‘“< | confess it, but without purpose of amend. 
ment. Were I so unhappy as to perceive any 
want of mutual faith between you—the shadow 
of misunderstanding—Il might see it a duty to 
interfere, so far as to place things in a right 
light; but, at present, the Quakeress may cherish 
her pride and delicate scruples, as tenderly as if 
she were one of the world’s ladies.” 

Blanche was smiling at this candour, when the 
loud simultaneous noises of the door-bell and 
knocker pierced the recesses of the distant cham. 
ber where they sat. She became very pale. 

“OQ that postman—what power he has in ac- 
celerating poor women’s pulses! how my spirits 
require the soothing cordial of letters to-night !” 

The servant brought in letters—lIrish letters; 
Blanche looked at them, at once with interest and 
disappointment. He also announced the arrival 
of Sir Jervis Yates, who requested the honour 
of immediately seeing the Countess. 

“There is surely some wondrous cause for 
the unusual hour my cousin selects ; but I fancy 
he has just arrived from the country to enter 
upon his Parliamentary duties. What 
an easy trade that of legislation seems to be. It 
is the only one which gentlemen take up at their 
own hand. Before I go, dear friend, there is one 
point of my false pride that you have spared, and 
on which I am about to be tried—my Jrish fail- 
ure.” She hesitated, and played with the huge 
packet, addressed in her Irish agent’s handwrit- 
ing. ‘‘ Read this before I return, and do not 
spare me ; tell me the truth and the whole truth. 
We have had discouraging news, but I antici 
pate worse.” 

“ T regret your disappointment—the damping 
of the too sanguine hopes of a young generous 
spirit—but I see no failure, no probability of it.” 

“ Thank you for that ; your sympathy is all 
needed at present. Here is Sir Jervis come to 
exult (the very least) over the ill success of my 
rash experiments as a reforming landowner. 

+ Were thy kinsman so ungenerous, he hath 
no cause of triumph. If with thy glowing love, 
thy large faith in humanity, thou hast not cool- 
ly, and all at once, reckoned upon the existi0g 
amount of ignorance and prejudice thou hadst te 
overcome, as well as the actual destitution thou 
hadst to alleviate, shalt thou for that be dif 
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mayed, OF falter in thy generous work ? I do not 

fear false pride here ; and however thou mayst 

falter on points of false opinion, regarding the 

delicacy of conduct required of women, it is error 

on the safe side ; but thou wilt not shrink from 

the duties and responsibilities undertaken for thy 
r Irish tenantry.” 

«In the strength of Heaven, no! But learn 
from these dispatches the worst we have to ex- 

, while I see Sir Jervis.” 

The attempts which that gentleman made to 
disguise the vivacity and exultation of his 
thoughts, under a long and serious face, did not 
deceive his fair relative. 

« You have news for me, Sir Jervis ; Irish in- 
telligence—bad, perhaps—certainly painful; I 
have unread letters myself. What has happened 
since the firing of the newchapel by the Orange- 
men? I have taken measures to pay the tithes, 
and other obnoxious public burdens, myself, to 
prevent the possibility of bad blood and fatal 
conflicts ; but yet I fear.” 

«“ The more you do, the more you will get to 
do, madam, that is the nature of Paddy ; especi- 
ally with us English Protestants whom their 
priests incite them to hate.” 

“ Not the priests whom I know, at any rate,” 
returned Blanche ; “ they have been the most 
zealous auxiliaries of the magistrates in preserv- 
ing order and suppressing the spirit of out- 
rage, which, I regret to think, has spread even 
into my neighbourhood.” 

Your neigbourhood, madam! are you aware 
that the Barony of Delamere Upper is alleged 
to be the focus of the entire mischief. In those 
mountain-farms every man is a sworn White- 
boy—sworn over the dead body of the murdered 
proctor, laid out in the parish priest’s barn. 
Here is my authority ; a private letter from a 
most active, respectable, and loyal Protestant 
magistrate, Squire Corbyn of Corbyn Grove— 
an extensive proprietor, and very large middle- 
man.” 

“I know whom you mean,” said Blanche ; 
“and I hope this gentleman’s information may be 
altogether incorrect—part of it must be so. Some 
of my generous if mistaken friends, feeling them- 
selves beginning to be comfortable in their hold- 
ings, only from their own industry, have, I fear, 
been tempted to try to help their neighbours 
also ‘to right themselves,’ as they call it.” 

“Right themselves by spoliation and murder, 
Countess! And their ingratitude! They have 
warned your Scotch agent to take his departure 
before next rent-day, on penalty of cropped ears 
for the first offence ; and Irish warnings are no 
jokes,” 

“ You try to alarm me, now ; but I shall never 
believe this until I ask the people themselves, 
and hear them own it ?” 

“Ask them, my Lady, to confess their guilt ? 
you cannot be serious.” 

“Never was more so. If they are capable, 
from any degree of ignorance, of acting so 
vickedly, with such entire disregard to their 
*Wn interests and to consequences, it will go 








near to break my heart ; yet how could I expect 
that my neighbourhood should all at once be a 
scene of virtue, prosperity, and peace, sur- 
rounded as it is? Excuse me now, Sir Jervis ; 
will you take any refreshment? I am eager to 
peruse my head agent's letters.” 

“IT have posted to town, Countess, to volun- 
teer my poor services in suppressing these dis- 
graceful outrages, and endeavouring to settle 
your Irish estates upon some scheme that will 
give you tranquillity on that score. I will pro- 
cure a party of military at Enniskillen.” 

“ Many thanks, Sir Jervis; but | had hoped 
so much from the basis on which I was endea- 
vouring to settle them—what seemed to me the 
only fair and just one. I must see my way more 
clearly before I consent to trouble you or any 
one with these matters ; which will come right, 
depend on it. The last season was a severe one ; 
and, notwithstanding all | have been ableto effect 
in the way of alleviating the general distress, 
it has been very great. This naturally generates 
those discontents of which there are spirits of 
evil ever ready to take advantage in poor Ire- 
land. How much more strongly do I feel every 
day the extreme difficulty of doing any good 
there !” 

“ Let well alone, Countess ; that is my maxim. 
The rents of the Donegal estates were trebled 
during the long life of the late Countess, turbu- 
lent as the tenantry always were. I believe the 
Steel-boys and Hearts-of-Oak were first heard 
of on your family estates.” 

« Tam sorry and yet proud to hear it. If I live 
a few years I shal! realize more advantage 
from that property than my grandmother ever 
actually did, racked and swollen out as her nomi- 
nal rent-roll had become. But that at present 
is my least concern. I shall go over immediately 
and talk with them; and when I have once 
touched their kind and grateful hearts, I shall not 
despair of enlightening their understandings.” 

“ Not to be thought of, madam—that hopeful 
mission. Trust yourself among assassins and 
incendiaries? Fancy the ungrateful wretches 
offering to fire your Marine Cottage, and actually 
turning up the turf of the lawn, and destroying 
all the young trees and shrubs—those rhododen- 
drons and arbutuses of which you were so proud, 
from the size which they had attained in the 
open air in that soft climate.” 

«I will not believe that any one of my own 
friends did eo!” exclaimed Blanche, looking dis- 
tressed. ‘It were sacrilege against human 
nature to fancy this possible. Those shrubs and 
flowers, the finesi ornaments of my little home, 
were planted by the hands of their own girls 
and boys in their presence and mine ;—they 
were a covenant between us. I have the heart's 
Srank-pledge for their safety. It would half 
break my heart to find it violated, but never lead 
me to desist, in my attempts to benefit them, 
and raise them to a better estate of feeling. 
Surely those whose worst crimes are so closely 
allied to the warmest feelings of the human 
heart afford a fair field to Christian effort ? 
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I will not, Sir Jervis, send troops nor police to 
my poor friends. If they are so misguided as 
you represent, I will, nevertheless, throw my- 
self upon their generosity. I will meet them 
face to face, and hear their complaints, and 
what cannot be all at once redressed, will, I am 
confident, be cheerfully borne.” 

“You will, my Lady !—your sex, your age ?” 

“ Never mind my age; I am old enough to 
have held these estates in absolute possession 
for nearly four years; and if women may hold 
large landed possessions, they must, in common 
sense, be assumed capable of the duties con- 
nected with such important trusts.” 

«“ You will at least accept my escort.” 

“ T had much rather go among them with my 
family, as I wont to do, with no protection save 
their kind feelings for me. This root of bitter- 
ness which has sprung up, I can trace it now.” 

This was, indeed, as very a trifle as most of the 
pretexts or proximate causes of Irish outrages 
always are, however deeply the true reason may 
lie and rankle. On the Delamere property, 
there stood, by a mountain Jake, a ruined chapel, 
which the Catholic population of the neighbouring 
country sometimes visited in summer, on a kind 
of pleasure-pilgrimage ; the aged animated by 
devetion not of the most ascetic character—the 
young for recreation and amusement. A pro- 
miscuous, and rather merry if not riotous 
group, had been taking their way to this spot 
one day in the last summer, when a party of 
Orangemen overarched a narrow part of the 
mountain-road or pass with memorials to the 
glorious «nd Immortal Memory, in the form of 
Orange flags, lilies, &c., surrounding a grim 
effigy of King William, which each pilgrim was 
compelled to pass under; thus by implication 
doing homage, or being kept back from the shrine, 
or place of devotion. Nor would this have caused 
more than a skirmish, terminating in a few 
broken heads, save that the Orange guards of 
the pass boasted that their flowers and banners 
had been the gift of the Lady of the Manor, the 
young Ban Tierna, through her agents and ser- 
vants. A desperate conflict had ensued under 
those insulting trophies, which were trampled 
under foot, and the pilgrims had forced their 
way. But not soon did the wound inflicted, as 
was imagined, by so unlooked-for a hand, cease 
to rankle. It was whispered at many a fireside 
that winter, that the Saxons were all alike, fair and 
false ; and what had they or their children to look 
for at her hands more than from those who went 
oF before her. The sentiment was not yet general, 
Hr am but it was spreading in the district ; and laying 
| a foundation for all manner of misrepresenta- 
tion and bad feeling. 

« My own presence, and the language of truth, 
spoken in faith and love, will at once dissipate 
the shadow which has fallen upon us,” said 
Blanche. “I will set out to-morrow, if need be. 
Meanwhile, those jewels, cousin But, pray, 
be sure that it is nut to veil my poverty or dis- 
grace from the world you make the purchase. 
With your offer 1 am quite satisfied ; and they 
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will be a handsome bridal gift to—may | y}; 
per—Lady Sarah Devereux, whom I tint srr 
I am to have the honour of calling kinswoman >” 

“ That affair is entirely off, Countess : which 
indeed, was never properly on. It is not me 
easy as you ladies fancy to move us cautious old 
bachelors,” returned Sir Jervis, smartly, « ay 
my age, new habits are ill to acquire, and some. 
times sit with ill grace. I am more desiroys to 
see you, my fair cousin, properly established 
than occupied with any matrimonial projects of 
my own.” 

‘* You are very kind, I am sure, Sir Jeryis” 
replied Blanche, laughing. 

“I begin to fancy you were all along right about 
that Devereux—a half superannuated dandy, 
You might do better. What is he but a younger 
son, though I own with fair prospects” 

“OF his brother dying, Sir Jervis >” 

“ Why, your younger son, madam, your 
second, ay, your third son, might be a more im. 
portant personage than the future Earl of Fan. 
faronade. What isa barren title though a baron’s 
title? You were quite right about Devereux,” 

‘IT always fancied I was. I was certainly 
right in knowing that I never loved, never 
esteemed, and consequently never ought to have 
married him.” 

«Oh, of course; but the late proposal.—aAh, 
your blushes eloquently speak, Countess ! as the 
poet says. Well, well—I do not press the deli. 
cate topic ; only I don’t care if all the world 
know that I choose for my heir the third son of 
a certain Marchioness that is to be. ‘The elder, 
of course, inherits his grandfather’s, the Duke's, 
title and fortune; and, for the second, the 
Delamere titles and estates ought to cuntent any 
reasonable ambition; but the ‘third, my boy, 
Countess—Jervis Yates de Buble, if I may ven- 
ture to christen him beforehand :’’"— 

Blanche was at a loss whether to frown or 
smile. She instinctively did something between. 
This absurdity was too pitiable and humiliating to 
be heartily laughedat. Shetold her friend that she 
had lost the expected customer for her trinkets. 
A hitch seemed to have taken place between 
Sir Jervis and the Fanfaronade family after the 
matrimonisl negotiation had been, by fashionable 
report, all but concluded. 

‘| think some member of the family must 
have let him see rather openly that they despised 
him ; and worthy Sir Jervis dues not want pride 


in any kind save the true kind. But my Irish 


letters ? 

‘Gloomy enough. Insurrection, or what bor- 
ders on it, all around ; and these sympathetic 
people, strongly excited by kindred suffering, 
seem ever to blaze up together 

‘ Like fire to heather set.’ 
Your agent’s letters are, indeed, quite despond- 
ing.” 

“Tam going to Ireland—will you? But | 
don’t ask it. Some of your pupils, my maidens, 
I will take with me; as many as volunteer; 
and Eleanor, poor child !—the excursion ¥# 
benefit us all. They say my pretty cottage # 
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ed, but we could pitch a tent in the very 
midst of them, as I did while it was building, and 
§ad in every man a defender. Would not that 
be» better way Of conquering the insurgents, 
think you, than going among them with soldiers 
and constables ?” 

«] will not counsel this, but I will follow 
whithersoever thy strong faith leads thee. No 
one believes that the outrages on your new and 
modest dwelling, have been committed by per- 
sons near the place: in short, all is doubt and 
mystery, as is ever the case in everything Irish. 
But read for yourself.” 

«“ My reading shall not alter my resolution. 
] have but to provide for my young friends here 
till the period of their apprenticeships or studies 
shall be terminated, and for their fair start in life ; 
after which, towards them, my duty closes—my 
affection never will terminate. Some of these 
girls are dear to me as younger sisters. Had 
heaven decreed that I should remain a single 
woman, by sending no Frederick Leighton into 
the world, then I can conceive of no life so happy 
or respectable as to continue in the superintend- 
ence of my St Cyr. But I have, with infinite 
satisfaction to myself, dropped a few good seeds 
in favourable ground ; others may yet continue 
the successive harvests, and reap abundantly 
—and now to fresh fields.” 

The Countess made her arrangements and 
preparations with her wonted promptitude or 
vehemence, where her heart was interested. 
Her jewels were disposed of next day, and the 
price placed at the disposal of her friend and 
Dr Hayley, for the use of her pupils; and now 
she had only to give them a long-promised 
farewell holiday, to be celebrated by a break. 
fast at the villa, a boating party on the Thames, 
and a collation on the grass; to be followed by 
aconcert in the beautiful grounds which they 
proposed to visit—a concert so far only as the 
party themselves could supply musicians. It 
consisted of one friend invited by each of the 
pupils, with their masters, and some artists, and 
dealers in works of art, interested in their 
studies, and desirous of promoting the views 
of their benevolent patroness. Beneath a sum- 
mers sun, in fine weather, any boatful of young 
English girls will look pretty and picturesque ; 
and the barge, occupied by the Countess and 
her companions, attracted universal attention 
and admiration, as, after a happy day spent in 
rambling in the woods and meadows, its wild- 
fower laden nymphs sailed homeward ; while 
glad choral strains, and bursts of young mirth 
rose from its bosom. The Countess alone looked 
“metimes, if not sad, yet abstracted. Her 
ughts were wandering pensively away, even 
to the future of the young creatures now re- 
cing in their own glad feelings and in her 
mile. Four of them were to accompany her 
Phe me for a few months. Two, who were 
_ 48htswomen, for improvement in their profes- 
"on; one because change and native air had been 
ite tee for her ; and the fourth—she was a 

Plain-looking girl—Magdalene Leighton, 


in 
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the half-cousin of Frederick ; but there was in 
the thrilling pathetic tones of her rich deep 
voice, a spiritual power, which, in those Inte 
months, had often created a sudden flutter in 
the heart of Blanche, or sent a rush of tears to 
her eyes. While Magdalene, in the gloom of 
twilight, sung those simple and affecting north- 
country ballads, which Bianche had first listened 
to in childhood, from his lips, it seemed as if 
his spirit communed with her's in music and 
poetry. This was become another of her un- 
nerving indulgences, and it had not eluded the 
observation of her watchful Friend, who would 
say, in gentle expostulation— 

‘Thou art never merry when thou hear'st 
sweet music. Get thee gone, Magdalene, with 
thy woful ballads.” And this was said once 
more when Blanche was recalled from reverie 
by the darkening hour, and the duty of saying 
farewell. 

The farewell was affecting, almost solemn, 
which she took of her young sisters as she affec. 
tionately named the girls she had befriended. 
« Her sweet and amiable sisters, whose society 
had been so sustaining, so delightful to her; 
whose future well-doing would be the cause of 
such joy and pride!” And as she kissed each 
weeping girl, she gave and exacted a solemn 
pledge, that if ever, in any of those calamities 
or trying turns of fortune which lie in every 
woman's path, any one should be condemned to 
suffer what sympathy could soften, or be tempted 
to submit to what was unworthy of her, she should 
then frankly confide her trials and difficulties, 
or her errors, to her sisters, and be assured, 
that there was pity and love for her in all cir- 
cumstances, and probable help in many. 

« Let us never forget the obligations of our 
Sisterhood,” was her parting injunction; “ they 
are only such as will beneficially exercise our 
virtues and affections—render our orphanage 
less desolate, and a single life, if such be our 
choice, or our fate, less solitary. selfish, and 
dull; if they do not make it, as rightly un- 
derstood they ought, useful, social, and cheer- 
ful.” 

The Lady Blanche had merited solace and 
reward by her manifold exertions to promote 
the happiness of others on this day ; and they 
awaited her to fulness on returning to Londen, 
on the eve of her journey to her “ insurrection- 
ary provinces.” 

« Letters from Frederick! and he is coming !” 
she cried, running breathlessly into her friend's 
apartment ; “ in three months—perhaps less— 
by the packet after next !—Before I can be back 
from Ireland. But you shall have them—have 
the journal, I mean—‘ Cato’s is not an ear for 
a love tale. He has been in Cuba, and St 
Domingo, and the United States, since we heard 
of him last. What journeying! Many letters 
must be either lost or delayed. He could not 
return to us, he says, tempted as he was, with- 
out again revisiting the plantations, to see how 
the poor blacks went on as their own masters 


,and managers, They are doing admirably in 
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their joint-stock concern ; and it does rejoice me ! 
Dr Leighton told them that he must leave them. 
I had given them freedom, and would give them 
work, and lend them money, or send stores, 
if they chose to continue on the plantations ; 
otherwisetheland must be sold, and,the people dis- 


persed. I would not consent to work my estates | 


with slaves. Their continuing to work as free 
labourers might, he thought, be a mutual obliga- 
tion and advantage ; but they were free to act 
for themselves. 
Would we could have overheard them! Some 
were too rash in their grateful generosity, and 
would insist ‘ on working for Missy, who make 





Many grand pa/avers were held. | 


Ireland. They travelled leisurely ; for she had 
tender consideration for its two aged members 
and there was to herself ever-springing enjoy. 
ment in the pleasure which the young gir!, de 
rived from the new scenes and objects they ties 
nor is iteasy to decide whether witnessing the ra. 
pid unfolding of an ingenuousand intelligent young 
mind, placed in exciting and novel circumstances 
be not as delightful as watching the gradual deve. 
lopement of the dawning faculties cf childhood 
No situation can be more favourable for observing 
temper and natural character; and, with 4 
little placid indulgence for weakness, and some 


amusement at affectation, the Lady Blanche 


’em free, for love.” Others were as selfish ; and a | 


few longed to return to realize some fondly 
cherished vision of a reed-cabin, and plaintain 
trees and groves, and little brothers and sisters 
at play, on the fatal evening when the man-tigers 
had sprung forth to tear them away ; but, finally, 
they agreed to be, in the meanwhile, my tenants 
at will, cultivating the plantations with my capi- 
tal, but under the superintendence of managers 
and overseers chosen by popular election from 
theiz own numbers. Leighton was astonished, 
when he returned, at what he found had been 
the good sense and orderliness of their pro- 
ceedings, and the judiciousness of their selec- 
tion of leaders. But remember the motive. 
Good-will and energy, and direct personal in- 
terest, have accomplished far more than the 
brutal lash ever could compel. ‘The lazy have 
been shamed and compelled to exert themselves 
by the good rule, that those who will not work 
——. I fancy there is still a touch of despo- 
tism in the power of the overseers, but then 
they may be displaced at the end of every crop, 
or oftener, upon an emergency. And in this 
last year, the culture has been better and more 


cheaply managed, and the crops larger, than in | 


any former season, They will be able to pay 
me tuo much of rent. I can have no fair claim 


to the large surplus they offer me, but Fred. | 


advises that I should take it, were it but to tempt 
my neighbours, even through their cupidity, to 
follow my example, to try something more human 
than their present practices. I do not despair 
of having yet wealthy black tenants and of selling 
land or granting leases to negroes. Their worst 
present difficulties arise from the jealousy of the 


| Howth. 


reaped both pleasure and improvement from 
the strict observation of her juvenile companions, 
on the journey :—from one, in particular, who, 
after an absence of four years, was returning 
with the Countess to all she had ever known of 
home, her foster-mother’s cabin in the sheltering 
bay, where Blanche had reared her marine lodge, 
She was the orphan of the schooulmaster and his 
wife— a genteel and decent young couple, though 
not of these parts—who had been cut off together 
in the fever.” Their child was maintained by 
a subscription of about two. shillings a-week 
from the farmers, until taken to London to be 
taught to earn her bread. The Irish character 
was beautifully revealed in the tears and petu. 
lant bursts of passion, and velemence of pro. 
testation with which Marcella Boyle vindicated 
the very worst of her countrymen from the bare 
possibility of having touched or harmed, “ were 
it but the poorest rush in the bog she (the 
Countess) ever set her foot upon.” The letters 
met at Dublin did not bear out Marcella cuite 
so far; but they conveyed no tidings to damp 
the courage of the Countess, though she was 
rather pleased when she succeeded in persuading 
Dr Hayley to remain, about some antiquarian 
piece of learned research, in Dublin for a few 
weeks, 

The morning of the tenth day brought 
them within sight of that mountain range for 
which, though on the other side of the island, 
and she a geographer, Marcella had watched, 
ever since they had come in sight of the Hill of 
She now begged to ride outside ; and 


_ twenty times during the day, sheasked the Count 


planters, and the diabolical tribe of attorneys, | 


overseers, and drivers. This | fear will long 
continue, and not allow the hopeful experiment 
anything like fair play. . . . . But I am out 
of breath, and you out of patience.” 

The Quakeress, who had gone early to bed, in 
prospect of her Irish journey, sat up, mingling 
adoration with thanksgiving, while grateful tears 
filled her eyes. 

“T will not congratulate thee, dearest One— 
thy present rapturous feelings are happiness 
enough ; but I will pray God to strengthen thee 
more and more for future good works, They 
bring their own blessing.” 

It was in light and refreshed if not gay spirits, 
that Blanche set out with her huusehold for 


ess, or rather assured her, “ That must surely be 
Slieve Vanau now, madam.” 

Blanche was more familiar with the Jand- 
marks ; and, as the day was drawing to a close, 
and the journey to an end, she felt uneasy and 
depressed. At the inns, in the few places they 
passed through, the accounts of the state of the 
county were contradictory and doubtful ; and for 
the few newspapers found at these hostelries, 
Blanche needed only to look to their titles to 
know the credence due to their varying reports. 
She saw they were reaching a critical turn 
road, but she would not deprive Marcella of the 
rapture of surprise. It was remarked by het 
companions that Marcella, who had long la 
hard and successfully to exterminate her brogvé, 
now exclaimed— 
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«The say! the say! the lodge! the bawn! 
the boys! och, Mi Lady !” 

And she sobbed and wept, and hugged little 
Fleanor, who sat next her. The Lodge stood 
there, sure enough, its chimneys, “ those wind- 

of good hospitality’—sending their light 
turf-smoke to heaven. If the sward of the lawn 
had ever been damaged, it was smooth, and trim, 
and green as an emerald, now; and the boys— 
their joyous hurrahs sunk into respectful silence 
as the carriages approached, and twenty young 
fellows bounded forward to hold wider the open 
te—a silence which enabled the Quakeress to 
overhear the whispered— 
“It's My Lady Countess herself, it is.” 





“No, faith it; it’s little Margy Boyle. I | 
knowed the black rogue eyes of her, big as she | 
after all,” said Marcella Boyle to her London 
_ companions ; ‘so we need not be jealous about 


grew. And if my Lady has made a first-rate 
gentlewoman of her, poor coleen !—bringing her 


home in her own coach, and munchipate the nig- | 


gers, is she going to be a tyrant, like the ould 
one, to the poor decent creatures born and bred 
on her lands? Never a bone of myseif will be- 
lieve it, Terry.” 

« Hurrah, then,” shouted the other; “she is 
past now, long life and glory to her and a good 
husband !—and so I may let go my manners— 
hurrah, boys!” and the cheering became general 
and loud. 

“ Faix, if she does not get the ten thousand 
welcomes, Slieve Vanau, there, is a big liar, for 
he is repating them too.” 

All the mountain echoes were indeed repeat- 
ing the welcome, as Blanche, unable to conceal 
her glad weeping, was respectfully handed into 
the house by her Scotch agent, and left alone 
with him. 

“It seems to me to have been all calumny 
and nonsense about our poor friends, Mr Ward- 
law,” 

“ Much of it, no doubt, madam, but not all.” 

“T have met with a reception which shames 
my suspicions. How have you so speedily been 
able to restore a good and right understand- 
ing?” 

“T had the powerful influence of an old 
friend, madam, in whom they have confidence.” 

There was a peculiar smile,or rather the faintest 
ghost of a smile of suppressed humour fluttering 
about the left corner of the mouth of the Scotch- 
man, had Blanche been able to perceive it. 

“ That Squire Corbyn, I suppose ?” inquired 
the lady, in not the most grateful tone. 
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« Not he, madam—a friend of your Ladyship’s, 
who, on a former occasion, gained the confidence 
of the tenantry by doing them justice. But I 
promised to let Dr Leighton know as soon as 
you arrived. He has ridden up to the priest's 
on business. Ah, here he is!” 

Blanche did not shriek nor faint, but she 
catched at the back of the sufa by which she 
stood, as the agent withdrew and gently shut 
the door, whispering to the Quakeress still in the 
vestibule. 

“The packet in which Dr Leighton came 
had rough weather inthe Channel. He got off in 
a pilot-boat, and, learning our bad state, came 
tous at once. He has been here for three days.” 


“ There is to be no bridesmaid save Eleanor, 


it now. We will all be at the wedding, though, 
and all the young girls and boys on the estates 
or in the county, if they choose. It is to be cele. 
brated in Stoke Delamere Church ; and then they 
return to dear Ireland again—return to winter 
here ; yes winter—brave the storms of the At- 
lantic, 1 heard agrand lady call it ; as if our sea- 
breeze was not as good as London fog any day.” 

‘But wont the mourning for Sir Jervis Yates, 
who has left the Countess such a fortune, delay 
the wedding, Marcella ?” 

“‘ Not a bit of it ; sure, does she not rather need 
a husband the more to comfort her. And she 
wont touch a penny of the fortune. She con- 
siders herself his trustee in behalf of neglected 
relations and the people of the factory, who 
made it all—the factory of Bonny Dale on her 
own English estate.” 

‘OF Beau Ideal you mean, Marcella.” 

“|’m sure the other name is as pretty,” said 
Marcella, pettishly. 

“As pretty, but not right,” returned Mag- 
dalen, mildly. 

“There is no harm in pretty things, I sup- 
pose, Miss Magdalen.” 

“Oh, no; and Beau Ideal or Bonny Dale must 
be both, before the Countess is satisfied.” 

And here, for the present, closes, as of right, 
with a marriage, our history of Blanche, Countess 
of Delamere. The privilege of relating the suc- 
cess of her benevolent experiments in Bonny 
Dale Factory, and in her mountain colonies in 
Donegal and Sligo, we however retain until some 
farther opportunity. 
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Dr Lang’s Letters on New Zealand. 

Dr Lang, whose works on the colony of New South 
Wales have gained him considerable reputation, and 
who has had excellent opportunities of obtaining accurate 
information about what is likely to become the most 
important of our southern colonies, has addressed four 

ters to the Karl of Durham upon the present con- 

‘ion of New Zealand, and the best means of colonizing 
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it, with due attention to the interests of Great Britain, 
and to the rights and interests of the natives. The warning 
is just in time. The mania, or earth-hunger, recently 
excited by the Swan River Settlement and South Aus. 
tralia, has broken forth in tenfold violence in the newer 
South.Land Scheme, Nor is this surprising, when the 


great natural superiority of this fine region is considered. 
Though addressing his Letters to Lord Durham, Dr 
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Lang is decidedly inimical to certain operations of the 
Great New-Zealand Land-Compapny, of which his Lordship 
is the Governor. He recommends that the Governm’nt 
should assume the lead in colonizing New Zeaiand, 
by exercising the Queen's right of pre-emption, and he 
has no more faith in the pious missionaries than in the 
land sharks; and, indeed, little apparent reason for 
trusting either. Dr Lang recognises the right of the 
natives to all the lands in the New Zealand islands, and 
the principle of no settlers going there without their con- 
sent, and without having fair/y purchased whatever lands 
they obtain, which can only be under the sanction 
of Government, He allows no purchase to be valid, 
whether past, present, or future, which is not sanctioned 
either by the Home Government or by Commissioners 
acting for it, and, at the same time, as the protectors of 
the Aborigines. All past or future purchases otherwise 
made, he would treat as a violation of her Majesty's 
right of pre-emption; and by consequence would, we 
suppose, despoil Mr Fairbairn and the other Christian 
missionaries, together with “ Mr Polack, the Jew,” 
among others, of their princely and cheaply acquired terri- 
tories, Dr Lang is by no means mealy-mouthed about 
those sacred personages. A zealous Presbyterian clergy- 
man himself, he seems to have been most unfortunate in 
his experiences of South-Sva Church and Methodist mis. 
sionaries. These devout persons seem to have carried 
matters with a high hand in despoiling the heathen of 
New Zealand ; though we hope Dr Lang is sure of his 
ground ere he ventures to allege that, 


The missionaries of the Church Missionary Society in 
New Zealand, utterly incredible as it may appear in 
England, have actually been the principals in the grand 
conspiracy of the European inhabitants of the island to 
rob and plunder the natives of theirland! . . . 

I was credibly informed on the island that there is 
scarcely one of them who has not managed in this way to 
secure for himself or his children in perpetuity a large 
extent of valuable territory. 

Mr Shepherd, for example, a lay missionary from New 
South Wales, and the son of a respectable emancipist, re- 
siding at Kissing Point, on the Parramatta River in that 
colony, bought a large tract of eligible land from the 
natives, having a frontage of from four to five miles on 
one of the navigable rivers in the Bay of Islanda—for tiro 
check shirts and an iron pot, or go-ashore, as it is called 
hy the natives! | was credibly informed, moreover, in 
New Zealand, that Captain Blenkinsop, the master of a 
South Sea whaler, who was afterwards unfortunately 
drowned by the upsetting of a whale-boat in Encounter 
Bay, in the province of South Australia, along with SirJohn 
Jeffvott, the first judge of that colony, had, in entire igno- 
rance of Mr Shepherd's previous purchase, purchased the 
very same tract trom some other person, who, it seems, 
pretended to be its proprietor. During hisabsence on the 
south coast of New Holland, Captain Blenkinsop’s agent 
at the Bay of Islands, erected a house on the land, agree- 
ably to the instructions of his principal, who intended to 
settle in New Zealand on his return; but no sooner was 
the house finished, than Mr Shepherd gave Captain B.'s 
agent notice to quit, and produced his own deeds. On 
the agent's remonstrating with Mr Shepherd for allowing 
him, in such circumstances, to go on with the building of 
the house, Mr S. cooly replied, that the erection of the 
house rendered the land the more valuable to himself. I re. 
frain from making any remarks on this transaction; but 
Mr Shepherd, your Lordship will observe, is a native of 
Botany Bay, who has exported, in his own person, a por- 
tion uf the surplus Christianity, forsooth, of his native 
land, for the moral advancement of the Aborigines of New 
Zealand. I have reason to believe also that Mr Shepherd 
has another estate, procured in a similar way, towards 
the North Cape, where he is at present stationed as a 





missionary. 
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Po Fairbairn, who was merely a journeyman coach. 
er, snd by no means of apostolic character either. ; 

the village of Parramatta, in New South Wales where he 
was engaged as a lay-missionary for New Zealand by th 

late Rev. Samuel Marsden, has purchased, forsooth Aeon 
the natives, a tract of land, to the northward of the Rive 

Thames, having a frontage of from thirty-five to a 
miles on the east coast of the island towards the Pacife 
Ocean. J could not learn how far back from the sea Mr 
Fairbairn goes, or what the valuable consideration had 
been for this princely estate. 

The Rev. Mr Williams, formerly a lieutenant in the 
Royal Navy, but now the ordained head of the New Zes. 
land Mission, has a large tract of land, in conjunction 
with Mr Fairbairn, adjoining the society’s settlement at 
Paihia, in the Bay of Islands, and stretching along the 
left bank of the Kauakaua River. “__ 

Messrs Clark and Davis, who were Originally sent out 
a8 missionary agriculturists on the civilizing system, have 
selected their domains on a somewhat similar scale with 
those of the Shepherd and Fairbairn estates, towards the 
Hokianga River, on the west coast ; while those of Messrs 
Kemp and King are situated towards the North Cape. . . 

In short, the largest seignories in New Zealand, are the 
property of the Church Missionaries and their sons; and 
the poor ignorant and deluded natives have thus, my Lord, 
been * scattered and peeled”? by the very men who ought 
to have been their natural protectors, and to have remon. 
strated and protested to the British Government again and 
again, against any attempt, on the part of the British sub. 
jects, to obtain possession of any part of their land, without 
the express consent and authority of the British Govern. 
ment. 

Now, Dr Lang would have Government interfere to 
set aside these sweeping transactions, and others of a like 
character, effected by the great Company of which I ord 
Durham is the nominal head, and the colony founded 
upon those principles of international justice and equity, 
which he lays down. Government has announced an in. 
tention of interfering, but when?’ The titles of the Com. 
pany Dr Lang considers no better than those of the mis- 
sionaries. They have purchased from those who, having 
no rights themselves, could have none to convey to others. 


The Company have acquired titles to certain large trac 
of land in various parts of the island ; the same land hav- 
ing been previously held by private individuals, on deeds 
of sale from the natives, but since disposed of by these 
individuals to the Company: and the Company propose 
to resell this land to intending emigrants or capitalists at 
the rate of one pound per acre, and to allow the purchasers 
three-fourths of their purchase-money in the conveyance 
of industrious emigrants of the humbler classes of society 
to New Zealand; the remainder of the purchase-money 
being appropriated for the payment of the cost price of the 
land, and the maintenance of the general establishment of 
the Company. 

In regard, therefore, to the tenure on which the Com- 
pany hold their land, they stand precisely in the same 
situation as any European adventurer—such as Mr Fait- 
bairn, the Christian, or Mr Polack, the Jew—who buy 
land from the natives for the merest trifle, and perhaps 
cheat them in the payment. The Company do not eveo 
know whether the lands they have bought have been 
honestly come by—whether the’ natives have been fairly 
dealt with in the purchase of them or not. They do not 
even profess to guarantee the titles they promise to give to 
the purchasers of their land, These titles will doubtless 
be as good as the Company's own title; but the less, I 
apprehend, that is said about the validity of the Com- 
pany’s title the better, Now, I conceive, my Lord, us 
impossible that the public can have the requisite degree 
of confidence in an undertaking which rests on so uncer 
tain a foundation ; nay, it is anything but desirable thy 
they should.” 

But so much confidence has the public in the Compa®ys 
that there is, itis said, in some London papers—we know 


not with what truthe-quite a mania prevailing in te 
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seropolis for giving it a pound per acre for those lands 
of which miles were obtained for a pot or a shirt; and 
the purchasers will certainly have some reason to coni- 

of Government winking at transactions passing 
under its very nose, unless it has the intention of wink- 
ing 00, jetting every rogue scramble for himself, and the 
gapes take their chance. The adventurers from Van Die- 
nen’s Land, who discovered and purchased, for a trifle, 
large tracts in the neighbourhood of Port Philip, were 
pot, it is true, permitted to retain their territory, Govern- 
nent insisting upon the claim of pre-emption; but the 
New Zealand Company consists of noblemen, Members of 
Parliament, and other powerful and well-patronised 
persons, both Whig and Tory; so the case of the New 
Zealand estates is not so identical with those near Port 
Philip as Dr Lang may imagine. But allowing that the 
Company possess, and can therefore give good titles to 
the lands, Dr Lang deems it folly to purchase from them 
at the high price they have affixed to land ; and, for these 
reasols, 


«Instead of purchasing that land at a pound per acre, the 
capitalist or intending emigrant can go to New Zealand 
himself and purchase a tract from the natives, quite as 
good as the Company's, and perhaps adjoining their bound- 
ary line, at probably not more than five farthings per 
acre, payable in British goods, moreover, on which the 
capitalist will realize a profit of at least fifty per cent. 
But if the Company should inform the capitalist, or in- 
vending emigrant, that three-fourths of the purchase-money 
of the land they dispose of are paid back to the purchaser 
in the conveyance of valuable labour to the Colony, the 
capitalist can reply, that for one-fourth of that amount he 
in import the same quantity of labour from the colonies 
of New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land: in short, 
I conceive there Can be no possible inducement at present 
for any capitalist or intending emigrant to purchase the 
Company's land. 

But whether the Company should succeed in disposing 
ofa large portion of their land or not, the mere existence 
ot sach a Company will produce an immediate and power- 
ful effect in New Zealand and the Australian colonies, 
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whenever the fact comes to be generally known, and will | 


exert a reflex and superlatively evil influence on the un- 
‘ortunate New Zealande:s. The fact, which the existence 
ud operations of the Company will sufficiently proclaim, 


perhaps even ata penny an acre to-day, and to sell it at 
‘pound to-morrow, will immediately excite the cupidity 
# awhole host of speculators and adventurers in these 
regions ; and the scramble for land in New Zealand, which 
Sat present active and unprincipled enough, will conse- 
wently be increased tenfold, and be generally character- 
el by a total disregard of all moral principle, and of the 
"etsof humanity. So far from discountenancing such 
jrocedure, the formation and acts of the Company will 
“ly give it character and respectability ; as the titles to 
tthe land which the Company have purchased in the 
wand are merely the titles of individuals who, in all pro- 
“bility, have been despoiling the natives in precisely the 
*™ Manner. The march of injustice and oppression, of 
“@ralization and extinction, on the part of the Euro. 
48 towards the unfortunate natives, will thus be pro- 
“tusly accelerated, and the consummation which has 
“0 already realized in Van Diemen’s Land, will perhaps, 
“* long, be realized also in New Zealand—I mean the 
“@plete extermination of the Aboriginal race, We are 
‘ustomed to talk, my Lord, with virtuous indignation 
“4 abhorrence, of the brutal atrocities of Cortez and 
_ tro, and of the gaol-gang of Spanish ruffians that 
“owed these bandit chiefs in Mexico and Peru; but we 
a that even in the nineteenth century we have our- 
"4, as a civilized and colonizing nation, been acting 
wr again the same bloody tragedy on a different field, 
", my Lord, it has only taken the same period of time 
thirty short years—to exterminate the Aborigines 
2 Diemen's Land, under the mild sway of Britain, 
0 LXIX,—VOL, VI, 








that it took to exterminate the Aborigines of Hispaniola, 
under the iron rod of Ferdinand and Isabella. . . . 

Lord Glenelg strongly recommended, some time ago, 
that an asylum shoald be given them at Port Phillip on 
the south coast of New Holland, the expense of their 
maintenance to be paid by Van Diemen’s Land. But even 
this miserable boon, my Lord, has been refused them— 
on the ground of their not beiug sufficiently civilized and 
Christianized yet—by a cold-blooded committee of the 
Legislative Council of New South Wales, with a Protestant 
Bishop for their chairman! Nay, as the law in that colony 
has recently been taking cognizance of certain murderous 
outrages lately committed on the defenceless Aborigines 
of New South Wales, by the convict-stockmen of the 
country, aided and abetted by their wealthy colonial 
masters, individuals wearing the garb of gentleman and, 
utterly disgracing the British name, have recently been 
giving out in the colony, that they will henceforth take 
a quieter mode of getting rid of the black natives, whose 
grievous wrongs, my Lord, do sometimes, I confess, ren- 
der them troublesome at the distant cattle. stations——viz., 
by giving them wheaten bread, of which they are exceed- 
ingly fond, steeped in a solution of arsenic ! 

Now, my Lord, the very individuals who have been 
perpetrating these atrocities upon the Aborigines of New 
South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land for the last twenty 
years, are now swarming in New Zealand; and the for. 
mation of the New Zealand Land Company, conjoined 
with the sanction which the British Government is at pre- 
sent indirectly giving to all sorts of aygression upon the 
unfortunate natives of that island, will only increase 
their number, and their nefarious operations, tenfold, It 
is vain to talk either of the Company or of the Mission. 
aties being able, from their influence of any kind, to pre- 
vent such proceedings. The private adventurers will point 
to the Company’s and the Missionaries’ estates in New 
Zealand ; and when they ask, Why they should not have 
as good a right to plunder the natives as others? 1 con- 
fess, my Lord, I am utterly unable to divine what answer 
either the Company or the Missionaries can give them. 


Finally, Dr Lang exhorts Lord Durham and the Com- 
pany to surrender their present na/ive or other titles, place 
ing them at the discretion of her Majesty’s Government, 
upon a certain understanding—which proceeding would 
greatly strengthen the hands of the Government, at the 
outset of the colony, in carrying out the principle of pre- 
emption. The Company need have no great objection to 


af tee Baal ; | this nominal surrender, which, strong as they are, would, 
o its being practicable to purchase land in that island, | 


we think, rather benefit than injure their interests ; but it 
is not so clear how the Messieurs Polack and Fairbairn, 
and Marsden, who have neither Parliamentary nor family 
interest, would relish the idea of subjecting their titles to 
strict revision. No colony that Great Britain has estab- 
lished, if we except America, promises to become so im- 
portant in the history of mankind as this of New Zea- 
land. How desirable, then, is it, that it should be begun 
without blunders, and proceed without backcasts; and, 
above all, be exempt from the attendant cruelty and in- 
justice which have marked the settlement of nearly all 
our colonies. But for certain apprehensions, though not 
exactly of being roasted and eaten, this beautiful, fertile, 
and healthful region is by far the most tempting country 
to a British emigrant that is now open, or that can be 
opened to his enterprise. A false step here would be a 
positive national calamity; and there is little time for 
delay. 


Memoirs of Celebrated Medical Men, &c., Sc. 
2 volumes. Pp. 760. With Portraits. 

The author of this Medical Sketch-Book has gleaned his 
facts, as he states, in no fewer than four hundred volumes. 
It accordingly contains @ vast mass and variety of miscel- 
laneous if somewhat crude and ill-sifted information, 


and forms, at least, an index to the profession. —_— 
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a full and amusing ‘chapter upon Eccentric Medical 
Men, closing with Abernethy. This chapter might very 
well be divided; and one half more appropriately en- 
titled “the affected eccentricity and quack-manners 
assumed by certain medical men,’’ A rather interesting 
chapter is entitled The Early Struggles of Eminent 
Medical Men. Dr Baillie, “ with all his advantages,” 
(of relationship to the Hunters’, we suppose,) was forty 
years of age before he was completely estavlished, Dr 
Munro and Dr Parry were among the strugglers; and, 
whatever Dr William Hunter may affirm, great medical 
success, at the beginning of life, appears, in many in- 
stances, to be the result of the merest caprice or accident. 
This holds good, especially in fashionable practice. There is 
an amusing chapter on quackery; and, altogether, the 
work is a useful and creditable piece of book-making. 
The sketches of Eminent Living Physicians give a 
more favourable view of Sir Henry Halford’s kindness 
of heart than recent circumstances have inclined the pub- 
lic to take. 

The name of Sir James Clark is at present up; and 
he forms the subject of a few gossiping pages of these 
memoirs. He is the son of a farmer in Banffshire, and 
studied in Edinburgh. After graduating, Dr Clark, 
in 1817, obiained the appointment of travelling physician 
tu a nobleman, and settled at Rome, where he became, 
among the English, a famous ‘ lung-doctor,”* or curer 
of the English complaint, consumption. This memoir 
states, that it was in consequence of “his unparalleled 
success in curing consumption,” (which we had fancied 
incurable.) “and other affections of the lungs, that the 
English nobility and gentry signed a requisition request- 
ing him to leave Rome, and settle in J.ondon.” This, 
to Dr Clark, towards gaining a fashionable practice, was 
a diploma worth all the medical degrees of all the Uni- 
versities or Medical Faculties in Europe. As a ‘*lung- 
doctor,” Dr Clark at once took root, and flourished in 
London, and became physician to the Duchess of Kent, 
When the Princess Victoria ascended the throne, he was 
ordered by her Majesty, at whose suggestion is nut said, 
to make out a list of the physicians and surgeons of the 
Court for her inspection, which he did, placing himself 
first on the list. Sir Henry Halford, as physician to 
the late King, President of the College of Physicians, 
and private physician to Lord Melbourne, fancied himselt 
entitled to take precedence of the Duchess of Kent's 
physician. But not so thought Dr Clark. Poor Lord 
Melbourne, who, between the dames and the doctors, has 
not of late led altogether the ‘easy life’’ which he is 
said to love, was appealed to in this delicate dilemma; 
but Dr Clark would take no second place. It was 
aut Cesar aut nihil, If not at the very head, then he 
would figure at the very bottom of the list! He would 
take no middle or intermediate station. In the toss up, 
it should be Aeads or tai/s; and, when he and Lord 
Melbourne both appealed to the young Queen, Sir James, 
if he was then Sir James, carried his grand point ; and 
the Halfords, Chamberses, and Brights, &c., &c., accord- 
ingly form his sequence. Such was his ambition, and 
her Majesty's will, The Queen expressed her reso. 
late determination to have her wishes complied with, 
She observed—“ 4s I am now Queen, I expect that my 
views and private feelings should be consulted. Sir 
James Clark has always been my physician, and shall 
remain so in spite of every opposition, from whatever 
quarter it may originate.” So Lord Melbourne “ bowed 
submission to the royal mandate,” and the triumphant 
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Sir James was gazetted first physician to Victoria | 
The disgraceful and never-to-be-forgotten affair of Lads 
Flora Hastings is noticed in the book, and Sir hon 
Clark exonerated from all blame—but at what a ant 
‘* Had it not been his anxious wish to avoid doing lies 
thing to compromise the Queen, he would long since hove 
vindicated himself from the aspersions levelled against 
his character."”, Who has aspersed his character ? er, if 
it has been aspersed, is his professional reputation aud 
personal honour of less consideration than his appoint. 
ment of first Court Physician? Sir James, it was lately re 
ported, ** had been permitted by her Majesty to travel on 
the Continent ;"’ but this writer “is able to assert that 
there is no truth in the statement.’ At all events, Sir 
James has wisely declined to use such gracious permission 
—if the leave of exile was really ever tendered. Hig 
london practice is chiefly in affections of the lungs; 
and his late unfortunate courtly practice is not likely, 
we fear, to extend the reputation of the Queen's first 
physician in female complaints—an important class of 
ailments to a fashionable practitioner, This gentleman 
may, after all, be the victim of the bad feelings of others; 
but a blameless self-respecting individual can never be 
found consenting to his own victimizing, on points 
which involve personal honour and professional charac. 
ter. That “no blame can justly be imputed to Sir 
James Ciark for the part he took” in those disgraceful 
and painful transactions is obviously absurd. The most 
courtly of court physicians must have higher duties to 
consult than fulfilling the pleasure of his royal patron; 
but charity may go So far as to believe that, in a man 
of feeling, remorse must have been sufficient punish. 
ment for rash error; and that he must have paid the 
full penalty of his desire for the rank of first physician. 
Rather flattering notices are given of the most noted of 
the living London practitioners—indeed, our author is a 
little addicted to gentle buttering; or, at any raie, to 
taking the most favourable view of men and things 

He is not an infallible authority on any cne point. 
His advice about medical Emigration, in particular, 
would require to be very maturely considered, When 
people write books, they should bear in mind that there 
may be other people simple enough to act upon their 
counsels. 

It is worthy of notice how great a majority of the 
present medical celebrities of London are graduates of 
Edinburgh, if not natives of Scotland, There is now cot- 
siderable ‘ division of labour” introduced into the pro- 
fession. Sir James Clarke is “ a lung doctor"—Dt 
James Johnson, a stomach and liver doctor—Dr Hop 
is the “ heart doctor”’—while Dr Davies combines heart 
and lungs—and Dr Henry Davies is eminent in another 
very delicate department. Among the eminent medical 
men enumerated is Dr Philip, whose original name ¥¥ 
Wilson ; which we are graveiy told he was compelled ‘ 
change “ on his becoming the chief of his clan in Seat 
land!” This is a sort of necessity for which we wer 
not prepared. Whereabouts the Clan Philip msy be 
located, we cannot pretend to say ; but the Chief, up™ 
compulsion, was born at Sheethall, near Glasgow. We 
have no doubt whatever, that this is an idle and anney- 
ing anecdote, which our author has found in some 
let, or been crammed with by some knavish joker, 
such things throw discredit on his book. as 

The Surgeons, as in etiquette bound, come up after 
Physicians ; and we may be pardoned if nationality os 
us to prefer “ Bob Liston” among the multitude o 
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“ Random Recollections” of the author of “ Physic and 
the Physicians :*? who, by the way, probably knows very 

of physic, though he insinuates an examination 
pefore Sir Astley Cooper. . 

« Mr Robert Liston, of the North London Hospital, is 
one of our great surgical lions, No country practitioner 
risite the metropolis without being able to say, when he 
returns to his own quiet town, or retired village, “* 1 have 
gen Liston operate.” Not to have done so, would be 
considered as exhibiting as lamentable a want of curiosity 
as was manifested by the countryman who left London 
without seeing the Queen. “ Bob Liston,” as he is 
termed in familiar phraseology by his friends in Edin- 
burgh, is the son of a Presbyterian clergyman of great 
respectability. He is a cousin of Mr Liston the cele- 
brated comedian, [never heard it before,] and is also re- 
ated to Sir Robert Liston, an officer who has much dis. 
tinguished himself in the service of hiscountry.” There 
is 90 much that must be quite new to Scotch readers in 
this and the subsequent particulars about Liston, that we 
far it may be as well to let it alone, lest the quick- 
banded operator be tempted to run our author through 
with his scalpel. Mr Liston, we are told, can carve a 
gowe Without the aid of a fork, and is remarkable for a 
feline attachment, exceeding that of old maids, ‘* Who 
bas not seen Liston’s favourite cat, Tom? This animal 
isconsidered to be an unique specimen of the feline tribe, 
and so one would think, to see the passionate fondness 
which he manifests for it. This cat is always perched 
on Liston’s shoulder at breakfast, dinner, and tea~in 
his carriage and out of his carriage. It is quite ludicrous 
to witness the devotion which the great operator exhibits 
towards his favourite,’’ Such is a specimen of the smaller 
information to be gleaned in these volumes, in which the 
credulity of the writer has often betrayed his judgment, 
The unsound nature of the medical profession, as it 
now exists, is shewn in nothing so strongly as the paltry 
arts which many respectable practitioners have employed 
w bring themselves into notice. 


Part ITI. 


The First Part of this series we noticed some years 
ance, at considerable length, and in connexion with one 
of Mrs Howitt’s delightful books fur young people. That 
plan was then described which is here more fully devel- 
oped, 

In the years which have elapsed, it may be presumed 
that Dr Bowring’s original readers or pupils have he- 
cme more matured in understanding, and that they 
ue deemed fit for the higher forms; the present work is 
wcordingly adapted to, we may say, persons of any age. 
lt is Oriental History, description, fiction, and pictures of 
manners, blended in the form of dialogue, in an instruc. 
tive and entertaining whole; and is the result of actual 
observation in the scenes and among the people described. 
lt was optional to Dr Bowring either to publish the re- 
mils of his travels in those Eastern countries—where the 
“ture of his mission gave him admirable opportunities 
fr close observation—-as a formal book of Travels, 
"as the Sketches of geography, scenery, and manners 
Meented in these Conversations; and happily, for the 
Mvenile world, he has preferred the unambitious walk, 
ind condescended to the honourable if under-rated office 
# the «hoolmaster. Dr Bowring entitles his work 
Minor Morals, but this portion of the series—and indeed 
character is common to all the volumes—inculcates 
“t highest of all morals—Charity ; the divine charity 


Dr Bowring’s Minor Morals. 
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which Jesus Christ taught to his diseiples, and enjoined 
on all his followers. Several fine Oriental fictions, quite 
new to the English reader, lend their attraction to the 
little volume; and, to crown the whole, George Cruick- 
shank has supplied illustrations, at once truthful and full 
of his penetrative spirit. Thisis almost too much. The 
little people will be spoiled by so many good things 
being heaped upon them at once. We have been looking 
out fora specimen of the work, and our choice is made, 
certainly not upon the best, but the most convenient 
principle; for all the world, the old as well asthe young, 
are at present talking of Mahomet Ali, and will be inter- 
ested in hearing what his friend Dr Bowring has to tell of 
him to the fireside circle. 


I should tell you that Mahomet Ali was forty-six 
years old before he learned either to read or write. This 
he told me himself, I have heard that he was taught 
by his favourite wife. But he is fond of reading now ; and 
one day, when I entered his divan unannounced, I found 
him quite alone, with his spectacles on, reading a Turk- 
ish volume, which he was muchenjoying, while a consider- 
able pile of books were by his side, 

“ It is a pleasant relief,” said he, ** from public busi- 
ness: I was reading some amusing Turkish stories,” 
(probably the Arabian Nights,) and now let us talk. 
What have you to tell me?” 

There is a great deal of sagacity in Mahomet Ali's con- 
versation, particularly when he knows or discovers, as he 
usually does, the sort of information which his visiter is 
mostable to give. . . I do not deny that I 
feel a great interest in Mahomet Ali, and the more so, 
because I have had the advantage of seeing him with his 
children and grandchildren around him ; and of talking 
with him about domestic matters. Inthe East, it is 
a very difficult matter to learn much about the private 
concerns of any Turk, and still less of those of men of 
high station, Mahomet Ali's great pride is [brahim 
Pacha; a victorious leader is always an object of admi. 
ration among Mussulmans, and Ibrahim Pacha's career 
has been one of brilliant military success. His father is 
fund of talking of his first-born son and intended suc- 
cessor, 

“I did not know him,” he said, “1 had not an un. 
bounded confidence in him for many, many years 5 no, 
not till his beard was almost as long as my own, and 
even changing its colour; but now I can thoroughly 
trust hiin.”’ 

On the part of Ibrahim Pacha, though of rank above 
his father (tor the Pacha of the Holy Cities is the 
first Pacha of the Ottoman Ewpire,) there is always 
the utmost deference to Mahomet Ali's will. In the 
most difficult circumstances of his life, he has always re- 
ferred to his renowned sire for advice ; and whenever he 
has been pressed by the representatives of the great powers 
of Europe, he has invariably answered, that he should 
abide by the instructions he received from his father. 


Dr Bowring (in his assumed character of Mr Howe 
ard) admires his friend, the potentate of Egypt, much 
more than we, Mahomet Ali’s distant hyperborean ac- 
quaintances, are able to do; but the fullowing domestic 
picture is certainly gentle and sweet :— 


“1 have been very happy in my children,” he said to 
me one day ;‘* there is not one of them who does not 
treat me with the utmost deference and respect; exe- 
cept,” he added, laughing outright, ‘* that little fel- 
low, the last and the least of all, Mahomet Ali.” He 
was then a boy of five or six years old, called by his 
father’s name—the son of his old age—his Benjamin— 
his best-beloved. “I see how it is,” I said; ‘‘ Your 
Highness spoils the boy. You encourage the little rogue.” 
Mahomet Ali laughed again; it was an acknowledgment 
of a little paternal weakness. Not long after I was in 
the palace of Shoubra; it was on a Friday, the Mussal- 
man Sabbath, when the Pacha is in the habit of receiv- 
ing all his family. I found him in the centre of his 
divan. He was surrounded by all his sons and grand- 
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sons, who were then residing at Cairo. He had been 
listening to the accounts of their studies—of their amuse- 
ments and their employments, Abbas Pacha, the eldest 
ton of Toussoun Pacha, sat next his grandfather, and 
the rest of the family were seated on chairs according to 
their rank and ages. After some conversation Mahomet 
Ali told his descendants they might now withdraw. One 
after another they rose, knelt before him, kissed the hem 
of his garment, and retired. Little Mahomet Ali came 
last. He was dressed in military costume, with a small- 
cased scimitar dangling at his side. He advanced towards 
his father—looked in his face; he saw the accustomed, 
the involuntary smile; and, when he was about a yard 
from the Pacha, instead of bending or saluting him, he 
turned on his heels, and laughingly scampered away like 
a young colt, 

‘+ I see how it is,” said I to Mahomet Ali. 

The old man shook his head, looked grave for a 
moment—another smile passed over his countenance. 

** Peki, Peki!” said he, in a low tone. 

Well, well ! but I certainly did not like his Highness 
the worse for what I had just witnessed, 


There is a very interesting account of the Prince of the 
Druses, and of that singular tribe, and the valleys of 
Lebanon which they inhabit, The present chief, the 
Emir Beshir, holds patriarchal sway over about 7,000 
families, who do him homage and pay him tribute or 
taxes, while he in turn, in consequence of recent con- 
quest, acknowledges the Pacha of Egypt as his feudal 
superior, Dr Bowring assures us that no man living 
represents the character and supports the dignity of the 
feudal princes of the middle ages so truly as the Emir 
Beshir ; so we select this picture, which combines Ori- 
ental life with feudal state. 


His castle, at about half-an-hour’s distance from Deir 
el Kamar, is situated on the topof one of the Lebanon 
mountains, overlooking a large extent of country of 
consummate beauty, watered by abundant streams, and 
producing the richest harvests. It can only be reached 
by precipitous paths, which seem like huge natural 
staircases of stone, up and down, broken into the greatest 
irregular.ties by perpetual convulsions, One of the fine 
streams which feed the groves, and plains, and gardens 
of the Prince, I trached by the sides of the mountains 
for many hours, through an artificial channel—a won- 
derful work of masonry—which conveys it in safety 
along the slanting bosom of the hills, over deep valleys, 
and through calcareous rocks, in the midst of which it 
is sometimes apparently lost. Proceeding through the 
town, you descend into a deep and broken dell, whence 
you mount again towards the palace of the Emir, which: 
you enter by a large gate, in which are crowds of attend- 
ants; for the table of the princely occupier provides 
every day for fourteen hundred servitors. The horses 
of travellers and visitors of all sorts, are seen scattered 
about the outer courts, in which are many superb Arab 
steeds, tied by the leg, according to Oriental custom, and 
having a small cirele of their owo to which they are 
confined by the rope. The court was echoing with the 
response of one magnificent charger to another when we 
entered, Several servants soon appeared, who conveyed 
us to apartments ever ready tor the traveller; and in- 
quiry was made, whether we preferred living in the 
Oriental or the European style. Curivus to see what 
notions from the Far West had reached an Eastern prince, 
we chose to be served a /a Franca, and tables and chairs 
were brought in, table-cloth and napkins, knives, forks, 
spoons, wine, tumblers, glasses; and but tor the cos- 
tumes of the attendants, and the deep and fresh impres- 
sion of the “ pomps and circumstances’’ around us, we 
could have fancied ourselves transported to the neigh- 
bourhood of our own houses, and receiving the hospitali- 
ties of old friends and kindred. Our first visit was to the 
Emin Emir, the son of the Prince, who received us in 
the Oriental way, in hisowndivan. He did not wear a 
turban, but a flowered silk handkerchief, upon his head, 
and from his belt there hung a watch-chain, glittering 








with diamonds. Pipes, coffee, and sherbet were Served, 
as usual,and the conversation turned upon Many thi 

and many men ; his travels—for the vicissitudes of fortune 
had once banished his father and himself to Egypt: 
their eccentric moon-struck neighbour, Lady Ss 
but he was particularly desirous to hear something - 
Sir Sydney Smith, whom then and often (both before 
and afterwards in Palesiine) I heard spoken of in terms 
of the most grateful and remembering affection, (So be 
the names of our countrymen ever recorded in the Minds 
of strangers!) He gave us many particulars of the 
culcure and produce of Mount Lebanon; and, after this 
first conversation, for we had many afterwards, desired 
an attendant to escort us to the baths, (which are 
among the most costly and complete in the world, inlaid 
with variegated marble, and wanting in nothing that 
taste and luxury could suggest ;) these he ordered to be 
prepared for us, if we wished it—to the different apart. 
ments and courts of the palace—to the chapel which had 
been recently built—to the stores where the products of 
the country were collected in immense abundance—to the 
kitchen, where huge copper vessels were filled with 
steaming food for the noon-tide meal of the multitudi. 
nous dependants, The Prince, his father, he teld us, 
was indisposed, Handsome beds, with superb coverings, 
were laid out for us; so that we did not unpack our own. 


Mahomet Ali disarmed the Druses, although the Emir 
Beshir had submitted to him. This was a painful infliction 
upon those brave mountaineers; and one who had wit. 
nessed it gave Dr Bowring a very touching account of tie 
disarming. 

Many thousand stand of arms—some of which were 
very ancient, richly aderned and _ costly—the heir. 
looms of the families, the very dearest of the posses. 
sions of awarlike people—were collected, and brought into 
the courtyard of the Prince’s palace, There they were 
broken one by one; and my informant said that, at 
every crash, he saw fire in the old man’s eyes, and a 
thrill in his frame. I heard that he let fall a remark— 
‘* He,”’ (the Prince,) “was not the master there!” 
Dr Bowring had an interview with this aged chief, aad 
found him more conversant with European affairs ‘han 
might have been expected from a Prince buried in the 
recesses of Lebanon. When the strangers spoke of the 
noble bearing of the peasantry—of the cians, followers, or 
vassals, so to speak—and of the fine cultivation of the 
mountain ridges and the valleys, he replied, ‘ God has 
given me power, and I have sought to use it for the bene- 
fit of those around me.”’ To say the truth, as concerns 
the story, nothing could exhibit the outward look of 
happiness more than the scenes about us, The water 
falls from the hills above dashing down their clear cur- 
ents, Which make their way into the courts of the 
palace, feeding the water-courses and supplying the 
fountains; all sorts of water birds, flapping their wings 
in the sunshine, or revelling in the streams of her 
fuuntain-showers; strangers and attendants, in a huneres 
different costumes, were around the court, reposing 08 
their carpets, smoking their chivoukahs, or their pare5' 
les, admiring the tall and graceful columus which s99- 
ported the 1oo0f of the palace, watching the Arab steeds, 
welcoming new comers, or following with curious ingaty 
those whe departed; for the moment was vpe v0! great 
iuterest—a portion of the Druses being in insurrectio 
against the Government of Ibrahim Pacha. . - 32 
If there be any place in the world where is exhibited 3 
generous. princely hospitality, it is in the mountainé 
Lebanon, in the palace of the Prince of the Druses 


Such isa specimen of one sort of the instruction aud 
entertainment which may be expected in Part II}. of 
the “ Minor Morals.”’ 


Black's Picturesque Tourist of Scotland. 
From being more competent to speak with the under. 


standing upon this eubject than Southern critics, we adit 
il 


* Poor Lady Hester Stanhope, whose death is & 
nounced since Dr Bowring’s little book ap peared. 
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ply pronounce this an excellent ‘* Scottish Guide-Book,”’ 
pd assume the responsibility of recommending it as faith- 
fq), accurate, and comprehensive—fulfilling the true office 
ofa guide without any of the platitudes and eloquent im- 
settinences into which some of those worthy function- 
— are occasionally tempted, and in which others of 
bem glory. “* Black's Guide-Book”’ ia divided into 
Fourteen Tours. It contains descriptions of the prin- 
c pal cities and monuments of antiquity, a travelling 
map and copious itinerary, with well-executed views of 
remarkable places and of celebrated scenery. It is, to 
own all, very reasonable in price. 


British History, frum the Invasion of the Romans 
to the Accession of Queen Victoria. By John 
Wade, author of the “ History of the Middle 
and Lower Classes,” &c., &c. 

This huge or voluminous tome is arranged chronologi- 
ally, each reign occupying a chapter, to which a general 
vistorical introduction is prefixed, while a general view 
of the progress of arts and sciences, commerce, manufac. 
cares, literature, and manners, intervenes at important 
epochs, - The earlier portion of both the history and 
cronology, is necessarily dismissed in a summary man- 
ver; though every leading fact, and all such changes and 
events a8 influenced the progress of civilization, are care- 
‘ly told, From the reign of Elizabeth, the chro- 
nology becomes full; and, trom the Revolution of 1688, 
dassification and brevity enable the author to give the 
events and oocurrences with the fulness of an An- 
sual Register or Weekly Journal; while the import- 
ant reigns of the Princes of the house of Brunswick 
we treated both historically, and with the minutia of a 
‘sronicle of events. ‘The general spirit of the work is 
ispassionate and impartial ; and it will long remain a 
monument of the industry and painstaking nature of the 
Eoglish literary drudge. This epithet we use with respect 
ind in sorrow, when we reflect how unlikely it is that the 
reward will repay the author’s labour. Had he done no 
nore than place so vast a body of classified facts con- 
nected with the British people in their hands, the task is 
vorthy of thanks and honour. That, in so extensive a 
sgn, no inaccuracies should have crept in, was not to 
«looked for; but a new edition will give opportunity 
‘correct errors, of which we note abundance, and of 
rach probably no one is so sensible as the compiler him- 
«. Tables, and a copious index, add greatly to the 
raue of a work, which, as a book of naked facts, and 
vady reference, were it no more, is a desideratum to every 
‘oglish reader. It is susceptible of improvement ; but, 
“te meanwhile, we know of no single work that could 
‘apply its place. 


Tnetionary of Printers and Printing; with the 
Progress of Literature, Ancient and Modern, 
se, Se. By C. H. Timperley. Pp. 996. 

The appearance of this and the above work at the same 

“me it a coincidence worthy of remark. It is a general 

“ory of literature, and a mine of biography and anecdote. 





? 
“Severything which we have said in praise of the General | 


History this work is entitled. It is pre-eminently the 
wok of books, of authors, printers, and booksellers, 
“full of interest and entertainment to “ the trade,” 
4 all connected with it. The accuracy of the in- 

tion appears to us remarkable; and the author, 
“ough holding the liberal opinions which become the 
“forlan of the press—the instrument of freedom and 
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from giving any specimen of the work by the mere em. 
barrassment of riches, The author, though glorying in 
‘“* That glory of a free country,” the periodical press, is 
far from being content with ‘ the present {deplorable 
state of the newspaper press of the British empire.” He 
thinks it has ‘ceased to be independent, and descended 
from its high estate to become the vehicle of party strife 
and petty feuds in the hands of designing men, who 
make no shame of being bought and sold like common 
ware.” This is unhappily too true. In point of moral 
feeling, many newspaper editors, and especially those of 
the metropolis, are exactly on a par with those lawyers 
who contend that their duty and business is not to search 
out and elucidate truth, but simply and at all hazards to 
serve the interests of their clients. The advocate is as much 
** bought and sold like common ware” as the editor, 
The one prostitutes his talents to serve his employer and 
party, the other does the same, The immorality of the 
principle is the same in both, with this great difference in 
effect, that the public is less on its guard in the case of 
the public writer, than is the opposing counsel in a law. 
suit; and that the editor endeavours to mislead a much 
larger audience, in far more important matters than 
simple questions between litigants. While the bar 
claims impunity for sophistry and false statement, or, at 
least, false glosses intended to blind and deceive, how shall 
the same privilege in iniquity be denied the press ? 
‘* This glory of a free country” may have been as coarse 
and personal at former periods, but it has never been 
more corrupt and degraded than under the Whig Minis- 
try. The Government press has three special functions to 
discharge for its patrons: it has to pave the way for bad 
measures, to palliate and apologize for them in one set of 
circumstances, andto swear that black is white at all times 
where the mere existence of the Government seems to re- 
quire it. The imperturbable assurance with which it now 
performs its base office was never before surpassed. Its 
perversion and degradation merit rebuke even more severe 
than that which the honest historian of the press has bee 
stowed. Still we bless heaven for the press, even in its 
worst state, and prize it the more after perusing this 
faithful and entertaining history. One sentence of liter. 
ary statistics is all we shall take. The number of pe- 
riodicals issued monthly from Paternoster Row is 236, 
There are also thirty-four quarterly publications. The 
amount of literary pensions—that is, pensions to men of 
science and literature—was, at the accession of Victoria, 
£4,340, and of royal and noble pensions, £129,348. We 
are not regretting the comparative smallnessot the literary 
pensions ; far from it, considering literary pauperism the 
most deplorable and reprehensible of all modes of pau- 
perism, and far more mischievous and derogatory than 
aristocratic pauperism. Even the fact is not more remark. 
able than, for example, among a hundred others, a Par- 
liament grant of £70,000, given without a word, to 
erect additional stables for her Majesty, and £30,000, 
obtained with difficulty, to educate the ignorant millions 
of her Majesty's subjects. 


Macgillivray’s History of British Birds, Indi- 
genous and Migratory. Vol. II. Songsters. 
The account which we gave of the first volume of this 

work was so ample, and so much in detail, that it is at 

present only necessary to state that it is continued in the 
same spirit and style. Those who have formerly fancied 

Mr Macgillivray’s manner too poetical or embellished 


| for a work of science, forgetting Buffon, Audubon, and 
“Wtation—is candid and indulgent. We are prevented | a hundred others, will find no reason to change their 
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opinion; nor will those who prize works on natural history 


the more for sallies of imagination, find any cause to abate | 
in their admiration. Flights of fancy and the poetry of | 
prose are, at all events, indispensable in a volume devoted | 


to song-birds. 
Historical and Descriptive Account of British 
America. 

This work forms the latest addition to that meritorious 
series, “‘ The Edinburgh Cabinet Library.”” It is writ- 
ten by Mr Hugh Murray, whose name is a guarantee for 
full, accurate, and well-concocted information, whatever 
be the subject he undertakes to elucidate. Mr Murray 
has been assisted in his labours by different gentlemen, 
well qualified for the task, from their connexion with 
Canada. Nearly a half of the third volume is devoted to 
the zoology, botany, and geology of British America. 
This portion of the work is contributed by James Wil- 
son, Esq., Professors Greville, Traill, and others. These 
three compendious volumes contain the essence of all that 
is known about those important settlements, down to so 
recent a period as Lord Durham's visit to British Ame- 


rica, and also ample advice and information of the kind | 


most useful to emigrants. 


John and Alexander Bethune’s Practical Eco- 
nomy. 

We have been disappointed in this book, but from no 
fault in the autbors. They are brothers, and working 
men or day-labourers, and we had supposed that their 
work was really practical, entering into the minutia of 
working men’s domestic economy, and telling us how 
they may obtain the greatest command over the neces- 
saries and comforts of life from a labourer’s small means. 


Their lectures embrace a higher and wider, but, on the . 


whole, not a more important class of objects) They are 
partly illustrative of political economy, about which, 


however, we hear nothing new, but mainly moral essays | 
recommending frugality, the improvement of time, sav- | 


ing money, prudence in marrying, and so forth; and, as 
such, they are highly creditable to the intelligence and 
ingenuity of the writers. This we say without meaning 
to approve of many of the opinions of the Messrs Bethune, 
which are sometimes based on narrow or erroneous data. 
Stories for the Fireside; or Moral Improvement 


Illustrated. By Miss Regnale. 
It is a great pity that these juvenile stories are given 
to the public in so ungainly a form, in the lesser matter 


of paper and print; for they are of a character very supe- 


rior to the common run of school-room or nursery litera. 
ture. This objection got over—and it would hove been 
none when Miss Edgeworth’s Tales or Mrs Lancaster’, 
School were first published, and, moreover, Bives the 
reader the advantage of a most liberal bargain in quan. 
tity—there is much tocommend. The little stories are 
of the most unpretending kind, and each inculeates, in 
plain language, and with evident knowledge and expe. 
rience of the characters of children, an obvious moral, 
Truth, sincerity, economy, order, diligence, and so On, are 
the respective texts of each story. 


Dr Sigmond on the Moral and Medicina! Effects 
of Tea. 


This small volume formed the substance of the usual 
introductory address delivered at the Opening of the 
Royal Medico-Botanical Society, in which Dr Sigmond 
is the Professor of Materia Medica. The recent and very 
important discovery of the tea-plant growing sponta. 
neously in British India, turned the Professor's attention 
more particularly to a subject which he has treated with 
care and ability, both in the historical and medical depart. 
ment. Before the Assam tea attracted attention, the 
Dutch were attempting to naturalize the tea-plant in 
| Java, and with some appearance of success. Judges have 
| pronounced the Java tea excellent, and very neatly equal 
to that of China. The success obtained in Java will be 
another stimulus toexertion in British India; and Assam 
offers very superior advantages for cultivation over that 
island. Dr Sigmond’s opinions of the uses and abuses 
of tea are temperate and judicious. He is, on the whole, 
| very friendly to “the cups that cheer but not inebriate,” 

which he rather prefers to coffee asa duily beverage. He 


recommends tea as a drink or a sip—Chinese fashion— 
during the day, especially in warm weather, instead of 
ices and the other beverages in common use; and both 
tea and coffee, when taken after dinner as a dilvent, 
_ he recommends to be made weak, Where the light 
wines only are drunk, as in France, coffee, in a strong 
infusion, may be used as an assistant to digestiun; but 
where port, sherry, or Madeira have been taken, strong 
coffee is considered injurious. The damp and uncertain 
| states of the atmosphere of this country, in Dr Sigmond’s 
opinion, and in that of every man cf common sense and 
observation, point out the necessity of obtaining artificial 
bodily heat; hence the use of fermented liquors and warm 
beverages ; so the Doctor, though a great admirer of 
tea and a decided enemy to intemperance, is not quite 3 


tea-totaller. 





POLITICAL 


PARLIAMENT. 
PENNY PosTaGE,—As we anticipated at the time the 


Melbourne Ministry was restored to office, the only gene- | 


rally useful measure of the Session which has been ob- 
tained, is the Penny Postage Act, now fortunately the 
law of the land. The difficulty with which it was car- 
ried, proves, that without the most strenuous efforts of 


the People, it would, like many other good measures, | 


have been strangled. The history of this Bill shews, 
in a clear manner, in what sort of a manner the People 


of this country are governed. There was no une out of | 


Parliament, at least, who read Mr Rowland Hill's pamph- 
let attentively, but was convinced of the practicability of 
the measure ; and the slightest perusal of the evidence 
collected by the Committee of the House of Commons, 
evinced the necessity of its being adopted; for the eva- 
sion of the ost-Office revenue, exceeded anything ever 
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| conjectured in any department, while the Post-Ofic 
| Officials themselves declared, that any attempt to sop 
the smuggling, or even check it, was hopeless, 4° that 
| prosecutions for the illicit conveyance of letters 
ceased. It has long been a settled point, and it 18 
upon in our present tariff, that a duty of more thas 
thirty per cent. cannot be collected, because that is amply 
sufficient to cover the risk of smuggling the commodit¥ j 
and in truth it has been demonstrated by Dr Bowrint, 
as well as by other inquirers on such subjects, that! 
article be of small bulk, compared to its value, 
watches, jewellery, silks, laces, ten per cent. adv - 
is the maximum duty which can be collected, a 
obvious reason, that smugglers will deliver the , 
in this country, not receiving the money till deli 

ten per'cent. in addition to the price on the Con 

| paid them, But the postage of a letter from 
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tp Edinburgh is 13d., whereas the expense of carriage is 
gaily the thirty-sixth part of a penny; and the convey- 

. of letters from the other parts of the kingdom is 
in proportion ; 80 that, whatever might have been done 
these facts were known, it was plainly impossible 
sherwards to attempt to keep up the existing system. 
yet, instead of Parliament at once removing so serious 
 grievance—from which they themselves were, by the 

ivilege of franking, exempted——they shewed every in- 
dination to throw it out if they durst, the Tory leaders 
girly admitting that it was with the greatest reluctance 
they allowed it to pass. 

Cavses OF PoLtTtcaL ExctTREMENT.—We have 
sbove a complete explanation of the cause of the political 
excitement which has constantly, for mary years, per- 
nded the country. Parliament is constitutionally in- 
rusted with the management of the People’s affairs ; 
pat the People have learned, from bitter « x :erience, that 
it is unworthy of the trast, and that, when it ceases to be 
watcved, it is sure to betray it. Parliament never waits 
for petitions from the People to suspend the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act, to pass Coercion Bills, to lay on taxes, to grant 
immense revenues to Queens and Queen-Dowagers, to 
build royal palaces and stables, to throw away money on 
Judges or other officials ; but if any measure useful to 
the People is wanted, Parliament is totally deaf till 
roused by petitions in thousands, and by meetings of the 
People in hundreds of thousands. The slightest whisper 
of the oppressors of the People is heard by every 
Member of both Houses as soon as it issues from their 
lips; but the friends of the People cannot be heard ex- 
cept in the voice of thunder, accompanied by phy- 
sical demonstrations which can neither be overlooked 
nor despised. In this way was the Catholic Relief Bill 
carried; in this the Reform Bill; in this the House- 
duty repeal, and every other measure which has of late 
years promised benefit to the masses. To nothing else 
are we indebted fur the Penny Postage Bill. Wedo not 
owe it to the wi-dom of Parliament, to their sense of 
the injustice of tixing every other class, while they them. 
selves were free, but to the hundreds of thousands of 
petitioners, and to their seeing the impossibility of pre- 
wrving this branch or the revenue, after its iniquities, 
and the ease and safety with which it could be evaded, 
were spread throughout the land. In the present poli- 
teal excitement in the country, the Legislature is to 
vlame—not the Whigs only, but Whigs and Tories in 
Parliament assembled. They have taught the People 
‘hat no concession is to be made to reason—to a sense of 
justice—in short, to moral force ; but everything to num- 
vers, to intimidation, and to physical force. 

CaPITAL PUNISHMENTS.—In such circumstances, 
we are glad that the murder—for it would have been 
nothing else, however cloaked under the forms of a court 
% law—of the three Chartists has not been committed. We 
to hot conceive that, under any circumstances whatever, 
fren in revenge for the most deliberate murder, man is 
mtitled to imbrue his hands in the blood of his fellow- 
man, Under no theory of government or of civil society, 
‘atwe ever heard of, is such an act permissible. A 
man has no right to put himself to death: suicides are 
punishable as murderers by the existing laws; and, if a 
man has no right to dispose of his own life, how can he, 

any theory of civil society, transfer, as it is pre- 
vended he does, that right to another? We are well 
‘ware that Judges, when they have to assume the hideous 
“ty of condemning their fellow-creature to death, appeal 
w the authority of the Mosaical law, “ Whoso sheddeth 
"an's blood, by man let his blood be shed;” but this is 
merely one branch of the lex talionis, or law of retalia- 
‘on of which we have other specimens in the Old Testa- 
ment. This law was plainly abrogated by the New Tes- 

t; and the law of retaliation has long been scouted 
. Ban Practice of every civilized nation. It is disgraceful 

tain, when we have abandoned (if indeed we ever 
Mractised) that law, as well as many other commands of 
* Mosaical law, that we should still adhere to the re- 
™ precept__“ Blood for blood.” 

“iSLaTiow FOR SCOTLAND during the Session may 
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be described to consist of one act for the benefit of the 
lieges, and three for coerciag them in ourse and person. 
The first is the Bankrupt Bill, which has been no less 
than eighteen years concocting ; and we suspect it will 
turn out no great specimen of human wisdom after all, 
To the Judges’ Salary Bill, we have, from the first at- 
tempt to carry it through, some years ago, to the last 
moment, given our most strenuous opposition, We have 
never for a moment doubted of its character ; and, now 
that ithas become law, wedeclare it to be one of the most 
bare-faced and scandalous jobs ever perpetrated by any 
ministry, Whig or Tory; more than this we cannot say. 
The Prison Bill may probably turn out useful, but all 
our readers will know more about it by and by, in 
the shape of an assessment. Any merit of its own 
was quite superfluons to carry it through Parliament, 
seeing it contained a power of assessing the People, and 
created patronage. The Rogue Money Bill is also safe, 
for it contains, not only a power of assessing the counties, 
but for the country squires to assess the towns without 
their consent—a power which they will have much 
pleasure in exercising—although we thought it was pretty 
well understood that ‘* Taxation without Representation 
is Tyranny ;"’ so, at least, the Whigs told us sixty 
years ago. The Rogue Money Bill has also the farther 
merit of containing in it the germ of a rural police, to 
be raised and governed by the squirearchy. This police 
will form a valuable auxiliary to our old friends the 
Yeomanry, whom Lord John Russell—under the advice 
and direction of Sir Robert Peel—will, no doubt, see 
cause, in good time, to re-embody in all those counties 
in which they were disbanded, some years ago. The 
Rogue Money Bill will, like its twin sister, also be pretty 
soon known by its fruits—an assessment. All the other 
Scottish bills will recommence their career next session. 
As far as we have observed, Irish Legislation remains 
in statugquo. Ireland may bethankfal. Of late years, 
Legislation has been a matter, in as far as the governed 
are concerned, rather to be avoided than desired. 





ENGLAND. 

THE CHARTISTS.—Monday, the 12th of August, was 
fixed for the commencement of the Sacred Month; but, 
as might have been anticipated, the Chartists were not 
prepared for the attempt. There was, on that day, 
rather a serious riot at Bolton, which was not quelled 
till the military were called out and fired a few shots. 
The trials are proceeding rapidly, and convictions are 
obtained, in every instance ; as might have been expected, 
where the accused are not tried by a jury of their peers— 
i. e., of working men—but of the middle class. The zeal 
of the juries has indeed, in some instances, far outrun 
their discretion. At Chester, a bill was presented to the 
Grand Jury, charging certain parties with sedition ; but 
the jury, not content with so slight a charge, asked the 
judge whether they could not find a charge of treason ; 
and, being told that they had better leave the legal gentle. 
men to conduct the trial in their own way, the foreman 
then inquired if the jury had the “ power” to find a true 
bill for high treason! The facts out of which the charge 
arose, were, that a gun-maker had dispatched muskets 
for sale to other two parties, in whose possession they 
were found, and all three were brought to trial. How 
any one could suppose that this amounted to high trea- 
son, we cannot conceive; for it appears to us to be no 
offence at all, Mr Stephens was tried at Chester, He 
conducted his own defence, and spoke for five hours, The 
jury found him guilty in five minutes, and he was sene 
tenced to eighteen months imprisonment. Dr John 
Taylor has been acquitted, the Crown declining to adduce 
evidence against him. It is evident, from the proceedings 
of the magistrates and juries, which appear to us to go 
to the utmost verge of the law, that the middle class in 
England are seriously alarmed at the Chartist movement. 
The rigorous measures that are taken may suppress it for 
the present: but it will again break out, unless steps be 
adopted to remove the well-founded causes of thediscontent 
of the working classes. Among these causes, the Star. 
vation or Rent-Laws, are‘the most prominent; and we 
are glad to observe that Mr Oastler, in a letter to Lord 
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John Russell, has intimated that the Chartist agitation 
may be turned on them. The hold which Chartist doc- 
trines have got, may be estimated from the circulation of 
The Northern Star, Mr Feargus O’Connor’s paper. It 
appears, from a stamp-office return, that the average cir- 
culation was 42,077 weekly, in the three months, April, 
May, June, though the paper had only been established 
for a year and a-half. The only paper which exceeds it 
in circulation, is the London Weekly Dispatch, the cir- 
culation of which is 50,000 weekly, It openly advocates 
pure Republican opinions: the extent of its circulation 
must therefore be rather alarming to the admirers of the 
existing order of things. 


CANADA. 

The Canadian newspapers, almost without aa excep- 
tion, concur in reprobating the procrastinating policy 
of the Home Government, in postponing a settlement of 
the affairs of the provinces till 1642. The expediency 
of a union of Upper and Lower Canada is very generally 
admitted; and the delay is characterised as ** truly 
lamentable, and exceedingly unfortunate,” as ** a plan for 
the perpetration of confusion, and the encouragement of 
rebellion.’’ The Toronto Examiner talks of the Mi- 
nistry in the most indignant strain, as “ the vacillating, 
imbecile Melbourne Cabinet ;” * that imbecile and heart. 
less renegade whodisgraces the name of Russell,” &c., &e. 
The writer proceeds—“ We firmly believe that the late 
proceedings in Parliament have caused thousands, who 
never dreamt of separation, to contemplate such an event 
without repugnance. Our belief is, that the motto of 
the Reform candidates, at the next election, will be 
“Lord Durham’s Report, or Amicable Separation.” 
The sooner, in our opinion, a separation takes place the 
better ; for it is inevitable in a very few years, Mean. 
while, the present state of matters is injurious equally to 
the mother country and the colony. Upwards of 20,000 
of the Colonists have been, for a year or two, withdrawn 
from the cultivation of their farms, to act as militiamen ; 
and many of them will never resume habits of industry. 
Such a proportion of the population being taken from 
their ordinary employment, must be most injurious to 
the colony. We have at present 14,000 troops of the 
line in the two provinces ; and, as it requires about ten 
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and they allege, that though the duty on silke and 
cottons is stated in our tariff at thirty per cent,, it Teal] 

amounts to forty-five, from the manner in which it i 
charged, The Belgians feel much alarmed at any rr 
duction of the duty on British linens imported ints 
France; but the French express their Opinion, that 
twenty per cent, on linens and linen yarns is quite high 
enough. It appears, however, from an answer by Soul; 
to a memorial from the owners of Vineyards in France 
that the French Government is as much bigoted with 
regard to the reciprocity system as Cur own. It is re. 
markable, that it cannot be seen, that the people of 
Britain would be benefited by having cheap wines, 
instead of a mixture of grain whisky and turpentine as 
a beverage, even although the French choose to continue 
to consume bad and dear iron of their own manufacture, 
instead of good and cheap British iron. But the reci. 
procity doctrine is one which is sedulously kept up by 
our landed interest, who are determined that there shall 
be no free trade in food or drink, lest rent be reduced in 
consequence, 





AGRICULTURE, 

The advices from Italy and the south of Europe, gene. 
rally, state the crops do not turn out so well as expected 
and a considerable speculative demand for grain has 
sprung up. In the south of France the yield of wheat is 
deficient, but the quality good. At Dantzic, prices of 
wheat rose, in the beginning of August, from 6s. 64, to 
7s. Gd. a-quarter, and fine high-mixed wheat brought 
54s. and 55s.; freights had also risen 6d. per quarter, 
The accounts from almost all districts of Britain lead to 
the expectation of an average crop, and nothing more, 
The rains which, during August, prevailed over all the 
three kingdoms, must have deteriorated the quality, if it 
has not lessened the quantity of all sorts of grain. In 


Scotland, the crops are from three weeks to a fortnight 


_ of last crop on hand is unusually small. 


later than in ordinary seasons. The averages have of 
late been rising, and we see no great chance of a fall, 
considering the lateness of the harvest, and that the stock 
We hope, there- 


fore, if the working classes co-operate with the middle 


millions to keep on foot 100,000 men, this force costs | 


the people of the United Kingdom £1,400,000 per | 
_than a match for either the operatives or middie class 


annum; and we may add, at least, £600,000 for the 
expense of the Navy and Civil Government. The whole 
annual imports from Canada do not exceed a million in 
value ; so that, if we were to get them all for nothing 
they would only repay, by one-half, our annual expendi- 
ture on the colony. Yet the encouraging of that paltry 
trade has now, for thirty years, almost annihilated our 
commerce with many of the states on the Baltic; for, 
while the inferior Canadian timber is allowed to be im- 
ported free, that of the Baltic is loaded with a duty— 
almost amounting to a prohibition—of sixty-five shillings 
per load. We repeat, the sooner we have an amicable 
separation with Canada, the better for ail parties. 
TRADE AND MANUFACTURES. 

The disturbed state of the manufacturing districts, 
and the scarcity of money, have tended greatly to depress 
manufactures; and little has been doing of late either in 
goods or yarn. Two or three failures have taken place 
at Manchester, and more are likely to follow, owing to 
the stoppage of a London house connected with Man. 
chester, By the last accounts from America, the price 
of cotton was falling; the crop was not expected to be 
so large as in 1837, but still it was estimated to be little 
inferior, and to amount to 1,600,000 bales. The French 
Government has proposed to our Government to renew 
the negotiations relative to a mutual reduction of the 
high duties on the import of goods from each country. 
The duties charged here are quite preposterous. The 
cguty on wine is said by the French to run from 430 to 
OUO per cent., that on brandy from 700 to 1000 per cent. . 





classes, now that there is no immediate prospect of ob- 
taining Universal Suffrage, that the Corn Laws will receive 
a severe shake during the next session of Parliament. 
But withont along pull and a strong pull, nothing will 
be effected ; the landed interest, united as it is, is more 


separately. 

At the first Falkirk Tryst, held om 13th August, 2 
greater number of cattle were shewn than at any former 
period, there being at least 10,000 head in the field, 
Lean cattle sold for at least 74 per cent. above last years 
prices. Angus bullocks, three years’ old, brought £10 
to £11; two years’ old, £7:10s. to £9; West High 
land stots, three years’ old, £6 and £6:6s. The best 
lot of fat cattle brought £15: 10s,, or 10s, per stone 
Tron weight, and inferior lots, 9s. to 9s. 6d, per stone. 
At Melrose Lamb Fair, held the same day, there was 4 
great demand both for Cheviot and halt-bred lambs 
The best lot of top Cheviot wedder lambs brought 15 
each. Several large lots of the same description sold for 
10s. and 10s. 6d. each. The price of half-breds was from 
lls, to 203, each. The rise on Cheviots is from Is to2s 
a-head on last year's prices. At Lockerbie Lamb Fair, 
also held on the 13th August, 40,000 head were shew. 
The demand was uncommenly brisk, and prices @ 
Last year the best lot of half-breds brought 20s. 34, 
while the highest lot this year was sold for 226 tat. 
Many lots brought 20s, to 20s, 6d. The inferior a 
ran from 12s, to 14s. Gd. each. On all descriptioss 
half-breds the rise on last year’s prices was ]s. to Is, 
a-head. Cheviots sold from 8s. to 11s. 6d. Best 4 
faced lambs brought from 7s, to 8s. 6d. ; inferior, ® 
6s. Gd. The price of wool was as follows :—Black! — 
laid, 9s. to 9s. 6d, per stone of 24 lbs. ; White, us 
and unwashed, 11s, 6d. to 13s, ; Laid Cheviot, 

178, to 18s, ; White Cheviot, washed, 23, to 30+ 
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